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By Wilkie Collini 



^HE most difficult likeness I ever had to take, 
not even excepting my first attempt in the 
art of portrait-painting, was a likeness of a 
■ gentleman named Faulkner. As far as drawing 
Y and coloring went I had no particular fault to 
find with my picture. It was the expression of 
r which I had failed in rendering—a 
' failure quite as much his fault as mine. Mr. 
Faulkner, like many other persons by whom I 
have been employed, took it into his head that 
he must assume an expression because he was sitting for his 
likeness, and in consequence contrived to look as unlike him¬ 
self as possible while I was painting him. I had tried to divert 
his attention from his own face by talking with him on all 
sorts of topics. We had both travelled a great deal and felt 
interested alike in many subjects connected with our wander¬ 
ings over the same countries. Occasionally, while we were 
discussing our travelling experiences, the unlucky set-look left 
his countenance and I began to work to some purpose, but 
it was always disastrously sure to return again before I had 
made any great progress; or, in other words, just at the very 
time when I was most anxious that it should not reappear. 
The obstacle thus thrown in the way of the satisfactory com¬ 
pletion of my portrait was the more to be dejilored because Mr. 
Faulkner's natural expression was a very remarkable one. I am 
not an author, so I cannot describe it. I ultimately succeeded 
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in painting it, however, and this was the way in which I achieved 
my success; 

On the morning when my sitter was coming to me for the 
fourth time I was looking at his portrait in no very agreeable 
mood—looking at it, in fact, with the disheartening conviction 
that the picture would be a perfect failure unless the expression 
in the face represented were thoroughly altered and improved 
from nature. The only method of accomplishing this success¬ 
fully was to make Mr. Faulkner somehow insensibly forget that 
he was sitting for his picture. What topic could I lead him to 
talk on which could entirely engross his attention while I was at 
work on his likeness ? I was still puzzling my brains to no pur¬ 
pose on this subject when Mr. Faulkner entered my studio, and 
shortly afterwards an accidental circumstance gained for me the 
very object which my own ingenuity had proved unequal to 
compass. 

While I was “ setting " my palette my sitter amused himself 
by turning over some portfolios. He happened to select one for 
special notice which contained several sketches that I had made 
in the streets of Paris. He turned over the first five views rap¬ 
idly enough, but when he came to the sixth I saw his face flush 
directly and observed that he took the drawing out of the port¬ 
folio, carried it to the window and remained silently absorbed in 
the contemplation of it for full five minutes. After that he 
turned round to me, and asked very anxiously if I had any ob¬ 
jection to part with that sketch. 

It was the least interesting of the series—merely a view of the 
streets running by the backs of the houses in the Palais Royal. 
Some four or five of these houses were comprised in the view, 
which was of no particular use to me in any way, and which was 
too valueless as a work of art for me to think of selling it to my 
kind patron. I begged his acceptance of it at once. He 
thanked me quite warmly, and then, seeing that I looked a little 
surprised at the odd selection he had made from my sketches, 
laughingly asked me if I could guess why he had been so anx¬ 
ious to become possessed of the view which I had given him. 

“ Probably,” I answered, “ there is some remarkable historical 
association connected with that street at the back of the Palais 
Royal of which I am ignorant.” 

“ No,” said Mr. Faulkner, “ at least none that I know of. 
The only association connected with the place in my mind is a 
purely peisonal association. Look at this house in your draw- 
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ing, the house with the water-pipe running down it from top to 
bottom. I once passed a night there—a night I shall never for¬ 
get to the day of my death. I have had some awkward travel¬ 
ling adventures in my time, but that adventure. Well, well! 
Suppose we begin the sitting. I make but a bad return for your 
kindness in giving me the sketch by thus wasting your time in 
mere talk." 

He had not long occupied the sitter’s chair (looking pale and 
thoughtful) when he returned, involuntarily, as it seemed, to the 
subject of the house in the back street. Without, I hope, showing 
any undue curiosity, I contrived to let him see that I felt a deep 
interest in everything he now said. After two or three preliminary 
hesitations he at last, to my great joy, fairly started on the narra¬ 
tive of his adventure. In the interest of his subject he soon forgot 
that he was sitting for his portrait—the very expression that I 
wanted came over his face—my picture proceeded towards com¬ 
pletion in the right direction and to the best purpose. At every 
fresh touch I felt more and more certain that I was now getting 
the better of my grand difficulty, and I enjoyed the additional 
gratification of having my work lightened by the recital of a true 
story which possessed, in my estimation, all the excitement of the 
most exciting romance. 

This, as nearly as I can recollect, is word for word how Mr. 
Faulkner told me the story : 

Shortly before the period when gambling-houses were sup¬ 
pressed by the French Government, I happened to be staying at 
Paris with an English friend. We were both young men then, 
and lived, I am afraid, a very dissipated life in the very dissi¬ 
pated city of our sojourn. One night we were idling about the 
neighborhood of the Palais Royal, doubtful as to what amuse¬ 
ment we should next betake ourselves. My friend proposed a 
visit to Frascati’s, but his suggestion was not to my taste. I 
knew Frascati’s, as the French saying is, by heart, had lost and 
won plenty of five-franc pieces there, “ merely for the fun of the 
thing,” until it was “ fun ’’ no longer; and was thoroughly tired, 
in fact, of all the ghastly respectabilities of such a social anomaly 
as a respectable gambling-house. “ For Heaven’s sake," said I 
to my friend, “ let us go somewhere where we can see a little 
genuine, blackguard, poverty-stricken gaming, with no false ginger 
bread glitter thrown over it all. Let us get away from fashionable 
Frascati’s to a house where they don’t mind letting in a man with 
a ragged coat, or a man with no coat, ragged or otherwise.” 
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“ Very well,” said my friend, “ we needn’t go out of the Palais 
Royal to find the sort of company you want. Here’s the place 
just before us, as blackguard a place, by all report, as you could 
possibly wish to see.” In another minute we arrived at the door 
and entered the house, the back of which you have drawn in your 

When we got upstairs, and had left our hats and sticks with 
the doorkeeper, we were admitted into the chief gambling-room. 
We did not find many people assembled there. But, few as the 
men were who looked up at us on our entrance, they were all 
types—miserable types—of their respective classes. We had 
come to see blackguards, but these men were something worse. 
There is a comic side, more or less appreciable, in all blackguard¬ 
ism. Here there was nothing but tragedy; mute, weird tragedy. 
The quiet in the room was horrible. The thin, haggard, long¬ 
haired young man whose sunken eyes fiercely watched the turn¬ 
ing of the cards, never spoke; the flabby, fat-faced, pimply 
player, who pricked his piece of pasteboard perseveringly to reg¬ 
ister how often black won, and how often red, never spoke; the 
dirty, wrinkled old man, with the vulture eyes and the darned 
great coat, who had lost his last sou, and still looked on desper¬ 
ately after he could play no longer, never spoke. Even the voice 
of the croupier sounded as if it were strangely dulled and thick¬ 
ened in the atmosphere of the room. I had entered the place to 
laugh. I felt that if I stood quietly looking on much longer I 
should be more likely to weep. So, to excite myself out of the 
depression of spirits which was fast stealing over me, I unfortu¬ 
nately went to the table and began to play. Still more unfortu¬ 
nately, as the event will show, I won—won prodigiously; won 
incredibly; won at such a rate that the regular players at the 
table crowded around me, and, staring at my stakes with hungry, 
superstitious eyes, whispered to one another that the English 
stranger was goiiig to break the bank. 

The game was rouge et noir. 1 had played at it in every city 
in Europe, without, however, the care or the wish to study the 
Theory of Chances—that philosopher’s stone of all gamblers. 
And a gambler, in the strict sense of the word, I had never been. 
I was heart-whole from the corroding passion for play. My 
gaming was a mere idle amusement. I never resorted to it by 
necessity, because I never knew what it was to want money. 
I never practiced it so incessantly as to lose more than I could 
afliord, or to gain more than I could coolly pocket without being 
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thrown off my balance by my good luck. In short, I had hith¬ 
erto frequented gambling-tables—just as I frequented ball-rooms 
and opera-houses—because they amused me and because I had 
nothing better to do with my leisure hours. 

But on this occasion it was very different—now, for the first 
time in my life, I felt what the passion for play really was. My 
success first bewildered, and then in the most literal meaning of 
the word intoxicated me. Incredible as it may appear, it is 
nevertheless true that I only lost when I attempted to estimate 
chances and played according to previous calculation. If I 
left everything to luck, and staked without any care or consider¬ 
ation, I was sure to win—to win in the face of every recognized 
probability in favor of the bank. At first, some of the men 
present ventured their money safely enough on my color; but I 
speedily increased my stakes to sums which they dared not risk. 
One after ano'her they left off playing, and breathlessly looked 
on at my game. Still, time after time, I staked higher and 
higher; and still won. The excitement in the room rose to 
fever pitch. The silence was interrupted by a deep-muttered 
chorus of oaths and exclamations in different languages, every 
time the gold was shovelled across to my side of the table—even 
the imperturbable croupier dashed his rake on the floor in a 
(French) fury of astonishment at my success. But one man 
present preserved his self-possession; and that man was my friend. 
He came to my side and, whispering in English, begged me to 
leave the place, satisfied with what I had already gained. I 
must do him the justice to say that he repeated his warnings and 
entreaties several times, and only left me and went away after I 
had rejected his advice (I was to all intents and purposes gam¬ 
bling-drunk) in terms which rendered it impossible for him to 
address me again that night. 

Shortly after he had gone, a hoarse voice behind me cried: 
“ Permit me, my dear sir! —permit me to restore to their proper 
place two napoleons which you have dropped. Wonderful 
luck, sir I —I pledge you my word of honor as an old soldier, in 
the course of my long experience in this sort of thing I never 
saw such luck as yours!—never! Go on, sir —Sacri miUe 
bombes / Go on boldly, and break the bank! ” 

I turned round and saw nodding and smiling at me with 
inveterate civility, a tall man dressed in a frogged and braided 
surtout. If I had been in my senses I should have considered 
him personally as being rather a suspicious specimen of an old 
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soldier. He had goggling, bloodshot eyes, mangy mustachios, 
and a broken nose. His voice betrayed a barrack-room intona¬ 
tion of the worst order, and he had the dirtiest pair of hands I 
ever saw—even in France. These little personal peculiarities 
exercised, however, no repelling influence on me. In the mad 
excitement, the reckless triumph of that moment, I was ready to 
“ fraternize ” with anybody who encouraged me in my game. I 
accepted the old soldier’s offered pinch of snuff; clapped him 
on the back, and swore he was the honestest fellow in the world; 
the most glorious relic of the Grand Army that I had ever met. 
“ Go on I ” cried my military friend, snapping his fingers in 
ecstasy—“ Go on, and win! Break the bank— mille tonnerres / 
my gallant English comrade, break the bank ! ” 

And I did go on—went on at such a rate that in another 
quarter of an hour the croupier called out: “ Gentlemen 1 the 
bank has discontinued for to-night." All the notes, and all the 
gold in that “ bank ’’ now lay in a heap under my hands; the 
whole floating capital of the gambling-house was waiting to pour 
into my pockets 1 

“ Tie up the money in your pocket-handkerchief, my worthy 
sir," said the old soldier, as I wildly plunged my hands into my 
heap of gold. “ Tie it up as we used to tie up a bit of dinner 
in the Grand Army; your winnings are too heavy for any breeches 
pockets that ever were sewn. There! that’s it!—shovel them 
in, notes and all! CmAf.'what luck!—Stop! another napoleon 
on the floor! Ah' sac re petit polisson de Napoleon I have I 
found thee at last? Now then, sir—two tight double knots 
each way with your honorable permission, and the money’s safe. 
Feel it 1 feel it, fortunate sir! hard and round as a cannon-ball 
— Ah, bah / if they had only fired such cannon-balls at us at 
Austerlitz— nom (Punepipe ! if they only had ! And now, as an 
ancient grenadier, as an ex-brave of the French army, what 
remains for me to do ? I ask what ? Simply this: to entreat 
my valued English friend to drink a bottle of champagne with 
me, and toast the goddess Fortune in foaming goblets before we 

“ Excellent ex-brave! Convivial ancient grenadier! Cham¬ 
pagne by all means! An English cheer for an old soldier! 
Hurrah ! hurrah! Another English cheer for the goddess For¬ 
tune! Hurrah! Hurrah Hurrah!” 

“ Bravo! the Englishman the amiable, gracious English¬ 
man, in whose veins circulates the vivacious blood of France 1 
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Another glass ? Ah, bah / the bottle is empty! Never mind! 
Vive le vin! 1, the old soldier, order another bottle and a half- 
a-pound of bon-bons with it! ” 

“ No, no, ex-brave; never, ancient grenadier! Your bottle last 
time; my bottle this. Behold it! Toast away! The French 
Army! the great Napoleon I the present company ! the croupier! 
the honest croupier's wife and daughters, if he has any I the 
ladies, generally I Everybody in the world I ” 

By the time the second bottle of champagne was emptied, I 
felt as if I had been drinking liquid lire, my brain seemed all 
aflame. No excess in wine had ever had this effect on me be¬ 
fore in my life. Was it the result of a stimulant acting upon 
my system when I was in a highly-excited state? Was my 
stomach in a particularly disordered condition ? Or was the 
champagne particularly strong ? 

“ Ex-brave of the French Army I ” cried I, in a mad state of 
exhilaration, “/am on fire! howarejioa/ You have set me 
on fire! Do you hear, my hero of Austerlitz ? Let us have a 
third bottle of champagne to put out the flame! ” The old 
soldier wagged his head, rolled his goggle-eyes, until I expected 
to see them slip out of their sockets; placed his dirty forefinger 
by the side of his broken nose; solemnly ejaculated “ Coffee! ” 
and immediately ran off into an inner room. 

The word pronounced by the eccentric veteran seemed to have 
a magical effect on the rest of the company present. With one 
accord they all rose to depart. Probably they had expected to 
profit by my intoxication ; but finding that my new friend was 
benevolently bent on preventing me from getting dead drunk, 
had now abandoned all hope of thriving pleasantly on my win¬ 
nings. Whatever their motive might be, at any rate they went 
away in a body. When the old soldier returned, and sat down 
again opposite to me at the table, we had the room to ourselves. 
I could see the croupier in a sort of vestibule which opened out 
of it, eating his supper in solitude. The silence was now deeper 
than ever. 

A sudden change, too, had come over the “ ex-brave.” He 
assumed a portentously solemn look; and when he spoke to me 
again, his speech was ornamented by no oaths, inforced by no 
finger-snapping, enlivened by no apostrophes or exclamations. 

“ Listen, my dear sir,” said he, in mysteriously confidential 
tones, “listen to an old soldier’s advice. I have been to the 
mistress of the house (a very charming woman with a genius for 
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cookery!) to impress on her the necessity of making us some par¬ 
ticularly strong and good coffee. You must drink this coffee 
in order to get rid of yoim little amiable exaltation of spirits 
before you think of going home, you must, my good and gracious 
friendl With all that money, you take home to-night, it is a 
sacred duty to yourseU. to have your writs about you. You are 
known to be a winner to an enormous extent by several gentle¬ 
men present to-night, who, in a certain point of view, are very 
worthy and excellent fellows; but they are mortal men, my dear 
sir, and they have their amiable weaknesses I Need I say more? 
Ah, no, no! You understand me 1 Now, this is what you must 
do: send for a cabriolet when you feel quite well again, draw up 
all the windows when you get into it, and tell the driver to take 
you home only through the large and well-lighted thoroughfares. 
Do this, and you and your money will be safe. Do this, and 
to-morrow you will thank an old soldier for giving you a word 
of honest advice.” 

Just as the ex-brave ended his oration in very lachrymose 
tones, the coffee came in, ready poured out in two cups. My 
attentive friend handed me one of the cups with a bow. I was 
parched with thirst and drank it off at a draught. Almost in¬ 
stantly afterwards I was seized with a fit of giddiness and felt 
more completely intoxicated than ever. The room whirled round 
and round furiously; the old soldier seemed to be regularly bob¬ 
bing up and down before me like the piston of a stetun-engine. 
I was half deafened by a violent singing in my ears; a feeling 
of utter bewilderment, helplessness, idiocy, overcame me. I 
rose from my chair, holding on by the table to keep my balance, 
and stammered out that I felt dreadfully unwell—so unwell that 
I did not know how I was to get .home. 

“ My dear friend,” answered the ex-soldier; and even his 
voice seemed to be bobbing up and down as he spoke—“ my 
dear friend, it would be madness to go home in your state. You 
would be sure to lose your money; you might be robbed and 
murdered with the greatest ease, /am going to sleep here; do 
you sleep here, too—they make up capital beds in this house— 
take one; sleep off the effects of the wine, and go home safely 
with your winnings, to-morrow, to-morrow, in broad daylight.” 

I had no power of thinking, no feeling of any kind, but the 
feeling that I must lie down somewhere, immediately, and fall 
off into a cool, refreshing, comfortable sleep. So I agreed 
eagerly to the proposal about the bed, and took the offered arms 
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of the old soldier and the croupier—the latter having been sum¬ 
moned to show the way. They led me along some passages and 
up a short flight of stairs into the bedroom which I was to 
occupy. The ex-brave shook me warmly by the hand, pro¬ 
posed that we should breakfast together the next morning, and 
then, followed by the erbupier, left me for the night. 

I ran to the washstand, drank some of the water in my 
jug, poured the rest out and plunged my face into it, then sat 
down in a chair and tried to compose myself. I soon felt 
better. The change for my lungs from the fetid atmosphere 
of the gambling-room to the cool air of the apartment I now 
occupied; the almost equally refreshing change for my eyes 
from the glaring gaslights of the “ Salon,” to the dim, quiet 
flicker of one bedroom candle, aided wonderfully the restorative 
effects of cold water. The giddiness left me and I began to 
feel a little like a reasonable being again. My first thought 
was of the risk of sleeping all night in a gambling-house; my 
second, of the still greater risk of trying to get out after the 
house was closed, and of going home alone at night through 
the streets of Paris with a large sum of money about me. I 
had slept in worse places than this in the course of my travels, 
so I determined to lock, bolt, and barricade my door. 

Accordingly I secured myself against all intrusion, looked 
under the bed and into the cupboard, tried the fastening of the 
window; and then, satisfied that I had taken every proper pre¬ 
caution, pulled off my upper clothing, put my light, which was a 
dim one, on the hearth among a feathery litter of wood ashes, 
and got into bed with the handkerchief full of money under my 

I soon felt, not only that I could not go to sleep, but that I 
could not even close my eyes. I was wide awake and in a high 
fever. Every nerve in my body trembled—every one of my 
senses seemed to be pretematurally sharpened. I tossed and 
rolled, and tried every kind of position, and perseveringly sought 
out the cold corners of the bed, and all to no purpose. Now, I 
thrust my arms over the clothes; now, I poked them under the 
clothes; now, I violently shot out my legs, straight out down to 
the bottom of the bed ; now, I convulsively coiled them up as 
near my chin as they would go; now I shook out my crumpled 
pillow, changed it to the cool side, patted it flat, and lay down 
quietly on my back; now, I fiercely doubled it in two, set it up 
on end, thrust it against the board of the bed, and tried a sitting 
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posture. Every effort was in vain ; I groaned with vexation, as 
I felt that I was in for a sleepless night. 

What could I do ? I had no book to read. And yet, unless 
I found out some method of diverting my mind I felt certain 
that I was in the condition to imagine all sorts of horrors; to 
rack my brains with forebodings of every possible and impossible 
danger; in short, to pass the night in suffering all conceivable 
varieties of nervous terror. I raised myself on my elbow and 
looked about the room—which was brightened by a lovely 
moonlight pouring straight through the window - to see if it con¬ 
tained any pictures or ornaments that I could at all clearly dis¬ 
tinguish. While my eyes wandered from wall to wall, a remem¬ 
brance of Le Maistre’s delightful little book, “ Voyage autour de 
ma Chambre,” occurred to me. I resolved to imitate the French 
author, and find occupation and amusement enough to relieve 
the tedium of my wakefulness, by making a mental inventory of 
every article of furniture I could see, and by following up to 
their sources the multitude of associations which even a chair, a 
table, or a washstand may be made to call forth. 

In the nervous, unsettled state of my mind at that moment, I 
found it much easier to make my proposed inventory than to 
make my proposed reflections, and soon gave up all hope of 
thinking in Le Maistre’s fanciful track—or, indeed, of thinking at 
all. I looked about the room at the different articles of furni¬ 
ture, and did nothing more. There was first, the bed I was lying 
in—a four-post bed, of all things in the world to meet with in 
Paris!—yes, a thorough, clumsy British four-poster, with the 
regular top lined with chintz—the regular fringed valance all 
round—the regular stifling, unwholesome curtains, which I 
remember having mechanically drawn back against the posts 
without particularly noticing the bed when I first got into the 
room. Then, there was the marble-topped wash-hand-stand, 
from which the water I had spilt in my hurry to pour it out was 
still dripping, slowly and more slowly on to the brick floor. 
Then, two small chairs, with my coat, waistcoat, and trousers 
flung on them. Then, a large elbow chair covered with dirty 
white dimity, with my cravat and shirt-collar thrown over the 
back. Then, a chest of drawers, with two of the brass handles 
off, and a tawdry, broken china inkstand placed on it by way of 
ornament for the top. Then, the dressing-table, adorned by a 
very small looking-glass and a very large pincushion. Then, 
the window—an unusually large window. Then, a dark old pic- 
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ture of a fellow in a high Spanish hat crowned with a plume of 
towering feathers. A swarthy, sinister rufSan, looking upward; 
shading his eyes with his hand and looking intently upward—it 
might be at some tall gallows at which he was going to be 
hanged. At any rate he had the appearance of thoroughly 
deserving it. 

This picture put a kind of constraint upon me to look upward 
too—at the lop of the bed. It was a gloomy and not an inter¬ 
esting object, and I looked back at the picture. I counted the 
feathers in the man’s hat ; they stood out in relief: three white, 
two green. I observed the crown of his hat, which was of a 
conical shape, according to the fashion supposed to have been 
favored by Guido Fawkes. I wondered what he was looking up 
at It couldn’t be at the stars; such a desperado was neithei 
astrologer nor astronomer. It must be at the high gallows, and 
he Was going to be hanged presently. Would the executioner 
come into possession of his conical crowned hat and plume of 
feathers ? I counted the feathers again: three, white ; two. 

Good God, the man had pulled his hat down on his brows! 
No! The hat itself was gone ! Where was the conical crown ? 
Where the feathers: three, white; two, green ? Not there! In 
place of the hat and feathers what dusky object was it that now 
hid his forehead—his eyes—his shading hand ? Was the bed 
moving ? 

I turned on my back and looked up. Was I mad ? drunk f 
dreaming ? giddy again ? or, was the top of the bed really mov¬ 
ing down—sinking slowly, regularly, silently, horribly, right down 
throughout the whole of its length and breadth —right down upon 
me, as I lay underneath ? 

My blood seemed to stand still; a deadly paralyzing coldness 
stole all over me, as I turned my head round on the pillow and 
determined to test whether the bed-top was really moving or not, 
by keeping my eye on the man in the picture. The next look 
in that direction was enough. The dull, black, frowsy outline 
of the valance above me was within an inch of being parallel 
with his waist. I still looked breathlessly. And steadily and 
slowly—very slowly—I saw the figure, and the line of frame 
below the figure, vanish as the valance moved down before it. 

I am, constitutionally, anything but timid. I have been on 
more than one occasion in peril of my life and have not lost my 
self-possession for an instant; but when the conviction first 
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settled on my mind that the bed-top was really moving, was 
steadily and continuously sinking down upon me, I looked up 
for one awful minute or more, shuddering, helpless, panic-stricken, 
beneath the hideous machinery for murder which was advancing 
closer and closer to suffocate me where I lay. 

Then the instinct of self-preser\'ation came and nerved me to 
save my life while there was yet time. I got out of bed very 
quietly and quickly dressed myself again in my upper clothing. 
The candle, fully spent, went out. I sat down in the armchair 
that stood near and watched the bed-top slowly descending. I 
was literally spellbound by it. If I had heard footsteps behind 
me, I could not have turned round; if a means of escape had 
been miraculously provided for me, I could not have moved to 
take advantage of it. The whole life in me was, at that moment, 
concentrated in my eyes. 

It descended—the whole canopy with the fringe around it, 
came down—down—close down; so close that there was not 
room now to squeeze my finger between the bed-top and the 
bed. I felt at the sides, and discovered that what had ap¬ 
peared to me from beneath to be the ordinary light canopy of a 
four-post bed was in reality a thick, broad mattress, the sub¬ 
stance of which was concealed by the valance and its fringe. I 
looked up and saw the four posts rising hideously bare. In the 
middle of the bed top was a huge wooden screw that had evi¬ 
dently worked it down through a hole in the ceiling, just as ordi¬ 
nary presses are worked down on the substance selected for com¬ 
pression. The frightful apparatus moved without making the 
faintest noise. There had been no creaking as it came down; 
there was now not the faintest sound from the room above. 
Amid a dead and awful silence I beheld before me—in the 
nineteenth century, and in the civilized capital of France—such 
a machine for secret murder by suffocation as might have ex¬ 
isted in the worst days of the Inquisition, in the lonely inns 
among the Hartz Mountains, in the mysterious tribunals of 
Westphalia I Still, as I looked on it I could not move ; I could 
hardly breathe; but I began to recover the power of thinking; 
and, in a moment I discovered the murderous conspiracy framed 
against me in all its horror. 

My cup of coffee had been drugged, and drugged too strong¬ 
ly. I had been saved from being smothered by having taken 
an overdose of some narcotic. How I had chafed and fretted 
at the fever-fit which had preserved my life by keeping me 
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awake! How recklessly I had confided myself to the two 
wretches who had led me into this room, determined, for the 
sake of my winnings, to kill me in my sleep by the surest and 
most horrible contrivance for secretly accomplishing my de¬ 
struction I How many men, winners like me, had slept as I had 
proposed to sleep in that bed, and never been seen or heard of 
more? I shuddered as I thought of it. 

But, ere long, all thought was again suspended by the sight 
of the murderous canopy moving once more. After it had re¬ 
mained on the bed—as nearly as I could guess—about ten 
minutes, it began to move up again. The villains who worked 
it from above evidently believed that their purpose was now ac¬ 
complished. Slowly and silently, as it had descended, that hor¬ 
rible bed-top rose towards its former place. When it reached 
the upper extremities of the four posts it reached the ceiling too. 
Neither hole nor screw could be seen—the bed became in ap¬ 
pearance an ordinary bed again, the canopy an ordinary canopy, 
even to the most suspicious eyes. 

Now, for the first time, I was able to move, to rise from my 
chair, to consider of how I should escape. If I betrayed by 
the smallest noise that the attempt to suffocate me had failed I 
was certain to be murdered. Had I made any noise already? 
No! no footsteps in the passage outside; no sound of a tread, 
light or heavy, in the room above—absolute silence everywhere. 
Besides locking and bolting my door I had moved an old 
wooden chest against it which I had found under the bed. To 
remove this chest (my blood ran cold as I thought what its con¬ 
tents might be!) without making some disturbance, was impossi¬ 
ble; and, moreover, to think of escaping through the house, 
now barred up for the night, was sheer insanity. Only one 
chance was left me—the window. I stole to it on tiptoe. 

My bedroom was on the first floor, above an entresol, and 
looked into the back street, which you have sketched in your 
view. I raised my hand to open the window, knowing that on 
that action hung by the merest hair’s-breadth my chance of 
safety. They keep vigilant watch in a House of Murder—if 
any part of the frame cracked, if the hinge creaked, I was, per¬ 
haps, a lost man ! It must have occupied me at least five min¬ 
utes, reckoning by time—five hours reckoning by suspense—to 
open that window. I succeeded in doing it silently, in doing it 
with all the dexterity of a house-breaker; and then looked down 
into the street. To leap the distance beneath me would be al- 
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most certain destruction! Next, I looked round at the sides of 
the house. Down the left side ran the thick water-pipe which 
you have drawn—it passed close by the outer edge of the win¬ 
dow. The mbment I saw the pipe I knew I was saved; my 
breath came and went freely for the first time since I had seen 
the canopy of the bed moving down upon me! 

To some men the means of escape which I had discovered 
might have seemed difficidt and dangerous enough—to me, the 
prospect of slipping down the pipe into the street did not sug¬ 
gest even a thought of peril. I had always been accustomed, 
by the practice of gymnastics, to keep up my school-boy powers 
as a dtiring and expert climber; and knew that my head, hands, 
and feet would serve me faithfully in any hazards of ascent or 
descent. I had already got one leg over the window-sill when 
I remembered the handkerchief filled with money under my pil¬ 
low. I could well have affurded to leave it behind me; but I 
was revengefully determined that the miscreants of the gambling- 
house should miss their plunder as well as their victim. So I 
went back to the bed and tied the heavy handkerchief at my 
back by my cravat. Just as I had made it tight and fixed it in 
a comfortable place, I thought I heard a sound of breathing 
outside the door. The chill feeling of horror ran through me 
again as I listened. No, dead silence still in the passage! I 
had only heard the night-air blowing softly into the room. The 
next moment I was on the window-sill—and the next I had a 
firm grip on the water-pipe with my hands and knees. 

I slid down into the street easily and quietly, as I thought I 
should, and immediately set off at the top of my speed to a branch 
“ Prefecture ” of Police, which I knew was situated in the imme¬ 
diate neighborhood. A “ Sub-Prefect ” and several picked men 
among his subordinates happened to be up, maturing, I believe, 
some scheme for discovering the perpetrator of a mysterious 
murder which all Paris was talking of just then. When I began 
my story in a breathless hurry and in very bad French, I could 
see that the Sub-Prefect suspected me of being a drunken 
Englishman who had robbed somebody, but he soon altered his 
opinion as I went on; and before I had anything like concluded, 
he shoved all the papers before him into a drawer, put on his 
hat, supplied me with another (for I was bareheaded), ordered a 
file of soldiers, desired his expert followers to get ready all sorts 
of tools for breaking open doors and ripping up brick flooring, 
and took my arm in the most friendly and familiar manner pos- 
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sible, to lead me with him out of the house. I will venture to 
say that when the Sub-Prefect was a little boy and was taken for 
the first time to the play, he was not half as much pleased as he 
was now at the job in prospect for him at the “ Gambling 

Away we went through the streets, the Sub-Prefect cross- 
examining and congratulating me in the same breath, as we 
marched at the head of our formidable posse comitatus. Sen¬ 
tinels were placed at the back and front of the gambling-house 
the moment we got to it; a tremendous battery of knocks was 
directed against the door; a light appeared at a window. I 
waited to conceal myself behind the police; then came more 
knocks and a cry of “ Open in the name of the law ! ” At that 
terrible summons, bolts and locks gave way before an invisible 
hand, and the moment after the Sub-Prefect was in the passage, 
confronting a waiter, half-dressed and ghastly pale. This was 
the short dialogue which immediately took place: 

“ We want to see the Englishman who is sleeping in this 

“ He went away hours ago.” 

“ He did no such thing. His friend went away; he remained. 
Show us to his bedroom! ” 

“ I swear to you. Monsieur le Sous-Prefet, he is not here! 

“ I swear to you, Monsieur le Garmon, he is. He slept here 
—he didn’t find your bed comfortable—he came to us to com¬ 
plain of it—here he is, among my men—and here am I, ready to 
look for a flea or two in his bedstead. Picard ! ” calling to one 
of the subordinates and pointing to the waiter, “ collar that man 
and tie his hands behind him. Now, then, gentlemen, let us 
walk upstairs! ” 

Every man and woman in the house was secured—the “ Old 
Soldier ” the first. Then I identified the bed in which I had 
slept; and then we went into the room above. No object that 
was at all extraordinary appeared in any part of it The Sub- 
Prefect looked round the place, commanded everybody to be 
silent, stamped twice on the floor, called for a candle, looked atten¬ 
tively at the spot he had stamped on, and ordered the flooring 
there to be carefully taken up. This was done in no time. Lights 
were produced, and we saw a deep, raftered cavity between the 
floor of this room and the ceiling of the room beneath. Through 
this cavity there ran perpendicularly a sort of case of iron. 
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thickly greased; and inside the case appeared the screw which 
communicated with the bed-top below. Extra lengths of screw 
freshly oiled—levers covered with felt—all the complete upper 
works of a heavy press, constructed with infernal ingenuity so 
as to join the fixtures below, and when taken to pieces again, to 
go into the smallest compass—were next discovered and pulled 
out on the floor. After some little difficulty, the Sub-Prefect 
succeeded in putting the machinery together, and leaving 
his men to work it, descended with me to the bedroom. The 
smothering canopy was then lowered, but not so noiselessly 
^ I had seen it lowered. When I mentioned this to the 
Sub-Prefect, his answer, simple as it was, had a terrible sig¬ 
nificance. “ My men,” said he, “ are working down the bed- 
top for the first time—the men whose money you won were in 
better practice.” 

We left the house in the sole possession of two police agents, 
every one of the inmates being removed to prison on the spot. 
The Sub-Prefect, after taking down my “ procis-verbal ” in his 
office, returned with me to my hotel to get my passport. “ Do 
you think,” I asked, as I gave it to him, “ that any men have 
really been smothered in that bed as they tried to smother me ? ” 

“ I have seen dozens of drowned men laid out at the Morgue," 
answered the Sub-Prefect, “ in whose pocket-books were found 
letters stating that they had committed suicide in the Seine be¬ 
cause they had lost everything at the gaming-table. Do I know 
how many of those men entered the same gambling-house that 
you entered ? won as you won ? took that bed a&you took it ? 
slept in it ? were smothered in it ? and were privately thrown 
into the river with a letter of explanation written by the murder¬ 
ers and placed in their pocket-books ? No man can say how 
many or how few have suffered the fate from which you have 
escaped. The people of the gambling-house kept their bed¬ 
stead machinery a secret from us —even from the police I The 
dead kept the rest of the secret for them. Good-night, or rather 
good-morning. Monsieur Faulkner. Be at my office again at 
nine o'clock. In the meantime, au revoir ! ” 

The rest of my story is soon told. I was examined and re¬ 
examined ; the gambling-house was strictly searched all through 
from top to bottom; the prisoners were separately interrogated, 
and two of the less guilty among them made a confession. I 
discovered that the “ Old Soldier ” was the master of the gam¬ 
bling-house ; justice discovered that he had been drummed out 
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of the army as a vagabond years ago; that he had been guilty 
of all sorts of villainies since; that he was in possession of stolen 
property, which the owners identified; and that he, the croupier, 
another accomplice, and the woman who had made my cup of 
coffee were all in the secret of the bedstead. There appeared 
some rea.son to doubt whether the inferior persons attached to 
the house knew anything of the suffocating machinery, and they 
received the benefit of that doubt by being treated simply as 
thieves and vagabonds. As for the Old Soldier and his two head 
myrmidons, they went to the galleys; the woman who had drugged 
my coffee was imprisoned for I forget how many years; the reg.^ . 
ular attendants at the gambling-house were considered “ sus¬ 
picious ” and placed under “ surveillance," and I became for one 
whole week (which is a long time) the head “ lion " in Parisian 
society. My adventure was dramatized by three illustrious play- 
makers, but never saw theatrical daylight, for the censorship 
forbade the introduction on the stage of a correct copy of the 
gambling-house bedstead. 

Two good results were produced by my adventure which any 
censorship must have approved. In the first place, it helped to 
justify the Government in forthwith carrying out their determina¬ 
tion to put down all gambling-houses; in the second place, it 
cured me of ever again trying “rouge et noir" as an amuse¬ 
ment. The sight of a green cloth, with packs oT cards and heaps 
of money on it, will henceforth be forever associated in my mind 
with the sight of a bed-canopy descending to suffocate me in the 
silence and darkness of the night. 

Just as Mr. Faulkner pronounced the last words he started in 
his chair and assumed a stiff, dignified position in a great hurry. 

“ Bless my soul! " cried he, with a comic look of astonishment 
and vexation, “ while I have been telling you what is the real 
secret of my interest in the sketch you have so kindly given to 
me, I have altogether forgotten that I came here to sit for my 
portrait. For the last hour or more I must have been the worst 
model you ever had to paint from.” 

“ On the contrary you have been the best,” said I. “ I have 
been painting from your expression, and while telling your story 
you have unconsciously shown me the natural expression I 
wanted." 



ST. ANTHONY AND HIS PIG* 

By Bail Arkne 


\T. ANTHONY pushed open the door and saw 
in his cabin half-a-dozen little children who 
had come up from the village, in spite of the 
storm, to bring him some honey and nuts, 
dainties which the good hermit allowed him¬ 
self to enjoy once a year, on Christmas day, on 
account of his great age. 

“ Sit around the fire, friends, and throw on 
two or three pine knots to make a blaze. That’s right. Now 
make room for Barrabas; poor, faithful Barrabas, who is so cold 
that his tail is all out of curl.” 

The children coughed and wiped their noses, and Barrabas— 
for that is the real name of St. .knthony’s pig—Barrabas grunted, 
with his feet comfortably buried in the warm ashes. 

The Saint threw back his hood, shook the snow from his 
shoulders, passed his hand over his long gray beard, all hung 
with little icicles, and having seated himself, began : 

“ So you want me to tell you about my temptation ? " 

“ Yes, good St. .Anthony; yes, kind St. Anthony.” 

“ My temptation ? But you know as much as I do about my 
temptation. It has been drawn and painted a thousand times, and 
you can see on my wall—God forgive me this piece of vanity—all 
the prints, old and new, dedicated to my glory and that of Bar- 
rabas; from lApinal’s sketch which costs a sou including the song, 
to the admirable masterpieces of Teniers, Breughel and Callot. 

* Transl.-itv.l hy Mr, J. M. Lancaster, from the French, for Short Stories 
—Copjrighteil. 
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“ I am sure your mothers must have taken you to the Marion- 
nette Theatre at Luxembourg, to see my poor hermitage, just as 
it is here, with the chapel, the cabin, the bell hanging in the 
crotch of a tree, and myself at prayer, while Proserpine offers 
me a cup, and a host of little devils dancing at the end of a 
string are tormenting and terrifying poor Barrabas. 

“ After a while, when you have learned "to read, you will 
see behind the glass doors of your father’s book-case these 

“ ‘ The Temptation of St. Anthony,’ by Gustave Flaubert, in 
letters of gold on the back of a handsome book. 

“ This M. Flaubert is a clever fellow, though he does not write 
for little childen like you, and what he says about me is all very 
true. The artists, of whom I spoke to you just now, have not 
omitted any of the devils which have tormented me at different 
times; in fact, they have added a few. 

“ That is the reason, my children, that I am afraid I should 
weary you if I should tell you again things that you already 
know so well.” 

“ Oh, St. Anthony! oh, good St. Anthony! ” 

“ Let me tell you something else-” 

“ No, no; the temptation, the temptation! ” 

“ Well, well,” said St. Anthony, “ I see that I shall not escape 
the temptation this year; but as you have been unusually good, 
I will tell you about one which no artist has ever painted, and 
which M. Flaubert knows nothing about. Nevertheless it was a 
terrible temptation; was it not, Barrabas ? and kept me a 
long time on the slope at whose foot the fires of hell are glow¬ 
ing. 

“ It was at midnight, just such a night as this, that the thing 
occurred.” 

At this beginning, Barrabas, evidently interested, raised him¬ 
self on his two front feet to listen, the chililren shivered and 
drew closer together, and here is the Christmas story which the 
good Saint told them ; 

“ Well, my friends, I must tell you that after a thousand suc¬ 
cessive temptations, the devils, all at once, stopped tormenting 
me. My nights were once more peaceful. No more monsters 
with horns and tails, carrying me through the air on their bat’s 
wings; no more devil’s imps with he-goat’s beards and monkey 
faces; no more infernal musicians trying to frighten Barrabas, 
with their stomachs made of a double-bass, and great noses 
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which sounded like an unearthly clarionet; no more Queen 
Proserpines in robes of gold and precious stones, graceful and 
majestic. 

“ And I said to myself, ‘ All’s well, Anthony; the devils are 
discouraged.’ Barrabas and I were as happy as we could be, on 

“ Barrabas followed me about everywhere, delighting me with 
his childish gayety. As for me, I did what all good hermits do. 
I prayed, I rang my bell at the proper times, and between my 
prayers and offices, I drew water from the spring for the vege¬ 
tables in my garden. 

“This lasted six months or more; six delightful months of soli¬ 
tude. 

“ I slept in perfect security, but unhappily the Evil One was still 

“ One day, near Christmas time, I was about to sun myself in my 
doorway, when a man presented himself. He wore hobnailed 
shoes and a square-cut velvet coat, and carried on his back a 
peddler’s pack. 

“ He called out : 

“ ‘ Spits,spits, spits! Buy some spits !’ with a slight Auvergnese 

“ ‘ Do you want a spit, good hermit ? ’ 

“ ‘ Go your way, my good man. I live on cold water and roots 
and have no use for your spits.’ 

“ ‘ All right, all right I am only trying to sell my wares.’ 

“ ‘ However,’ added he, with a fiendish glance at Barrabas, 
who, more sagacious than I, was grunting furiously in a comer, 
“however, that fellow there looks so fat and sleek, that I 
thought—God forgive me I that you might be keeping him for 
your Christmas-eve supper.’ 

“ The fact was that Barrabas, the rascal, had grown very fat, 
now that the devils no longer troubled his digestion. 

“ I suddenly became aware of this fact, but was far enough 
from any thought of feasting upon my only friend, so when 1 
saw the peddler go down the path, spit in hand, I could not help 
laughing at the idea. Little by little, however, like the growth 
of a noxious weed, the infernal idea—for it was evidently a 
devil from hell disguised as a peddler, who had tried to sell me 
the spit—this infernal idea of eating Barrabas took root in 
my mind ; I saw spits; I dreamed of spits. In vain I increased 
my mortifications and penances. Penances and mortifications 
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availed nothing, and fasting—fasting only seemed to sharpen 
my appetite. 

“ I avoided looking at Barrabas. I no longer dared take him 
with me on my expeditions, and when, at my return, he ran to 
rub the rough bristles on his back again.st my bare feet, I turned 
away my eyes right quickly and had not the heart to caress him. 

“ But I am afraid, children, that this does not interest you much 
and perhaps you would prefer-” 

“ No, good SL Anthony ! ” 

“ Go on, kind St Anthony ! ” 

“ Well, then I will go on, however painful it may be to me 
to recall those terrible memories. What temptations! what 
trials! The devil often makes use of the most innocent things 
to lead a man astray. 

“Near my hermitage there was a little wood (I think there are 
still a few trees there) where some good people had given me 
permission to take Barrabas to eat acorns. 

“ It was our favorite walk at sunset, when the oak leaves smell 
so good. 

“ I read, while Barrabas gorged himself with acorns, and often 
while he rooted about in the damp leaves, he turned up rough 
looking black balls, which smelt very nice indeed, and these he 
ate greedily." 

“ Perhaps they were truffles, good St. Anthony.” 

“ Yes, my little friend, truffles; a cryptogamous plant which I 
had scorned till that time, but whose odor struck me all at once 
as very delicious and appetizing. 

“ So that from that moment every time that Barrabas dug up a 
truffle, I made him drop it by hitting him a sharp blow on the 
snout with a stick, and then—wretched hypocrite that I was— 
threw him a chestnut or two so that he might not become dis¬ 
couraged.” 

“ Oh, St. Anthony! ” 

“ In that way I collected several pounds-” 

“ And you were going to cook Barrabas’ feet with truffles ? ” 

“ Well, I had not altogether decided to do so, but I acknowl¬ 
edge I was thinking about it. 

“ Beside my door,” continued the hermit, “ a seed brought by 
the wind had sprouted and grown up between the rock and the 
wall. Its long leaves of a grayish green smelt very nice, and in 
the spring the bees came to steal honey from its little purple 
flowers. I loved this modest plant, which seemed to grow for me 
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alone. I watered it. I cared for it. I put a little earth about 

“ But, ala.s, one morning as I broke off a little sprig and smelt 
of it, I had a sudden and tempting vision of quarters of pork 
roasting on a spit, deluging with their golden gravy bits of an 
herb thrust into the meat and shriveling and curling in the heat 
of the fire. My plant, my modest little plan*, was the sage so 
dear to cooks, and its savory odor thenceforth called to mind 
only images of spare ribs and roast pig. Ashamed of myself, I 
pulled up my sage, and gave all the truffles at once to Barrabas, 
who had a grand feast on them. 

“ But I was not to get off so cheaply. The sage pulled up, the 
truffles thrown away, my temptation stilt continued. 

“ They became more frequent, more irresistible as Christmas 
time approached. 

“ Put yourselves in my place: with a robust stomach, for years 
poorly nourished with roots and cold water, what I saw pass at 
the foot of my rock, on the high road which leads to the city, 
was well fitted to ruin a holier man than I. What a pro¬ 
cession, my friends! The country people—good Chri.stians as 
they were—were preparing for the Christmas-eve feast a 
week beforehand, and from morn till night nothing went by 
but eatables. Carts full of deer and wild boars, nets full of 
lobsters, hampers full of fish and oysters; cocks and hens 
hanging by their feet under the wagons ; fat sheep going to the 
slaughter-house; ducks and pheas¬ 
ants ; a flock of squawking geese; 
turkeys shaking their crimson wat¬ 
tles ; not to mention the good coun¬ 
try women carrying baskets full of 
fruit ripened on straw, bunches of 
grapes, and white winter melons; 
eggs and milk for custards and 
creams; honey in the comb and in 
jars; cheeses and dried figs. 

“ And, greatest temptation of all, 
the despairing cries of some poor 
pig, tied by the leg and dragged 
squealing along. 

“ At last Christmas came. The 
midnight mass over at the hermitage, and ever)-body gone, 
I locked the chapel and shut myself up quickly in my hut. 
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It was cold; as cold as it is to-day. The north wind blew 
and the fields and roads were covered with snow. I heard 
laughing and singing outside. It was some of my parishioners 
who were going to eat their Christmas-eve feast in the neigh¬ 
borhood. I looked through the • hole in my shutter. Here 
and there over the white plain the bright fires shone out from 
the farmhouse windows, and down below the illuminated city 
sent up a glow to heaven, like the reflection from a great 
furnace. Then I called to mind the Christmas-eve feasts of 
my gormandizing youth. My grandfather presiding at the 
table, and christening with new wine the great back-log. I 
saw the smoking dishes, the white tablecloth, the firelight danc¬ 
ing on the pewter pots and platters on the dresser; and at the 
thought of myself alone with Barrabas, when all the world was 
feasting, sitting before a miserable fire, with a jug of water and 
a wretched root, a sudden sadness seized me. I cried, ‘ What a 
Christmas feast,’ and burst into tears. 

“ The tempter was only waiting for this moment. 

“ For the last few minutes the silence of the night had been 
broken by the sound of invisible wings. Then came a shout of 
laughter, and a series of discreet little knocks on door and shutter. 

“ ‘ The devils! hide, hide, Barrabas!' cried I; and Barrabas, 
who had good reason to hate all sorts of devilish tricks, took 
refuge behind the kneading-trough. 

“ The slates on my roof rattled as if it were hailing. The 
infernal gang was once more let loose about my head. 

“ But now we come to the strangest thing. Instead of the ter¬ 
rific noises and discords by which my enemies generally 
announced their coming,—cries of foul night-birds, bleating of he- 
goats, rattling of bones, and clanking of iron chains,—this time 
they were low sounds; at first quite vague, like those which the 
chilly traveller hears from out an inn whose doors are closed, 
and which, growing more and more distant, resolve themselves 
into a marvelous music of turning of spits, stirring of saucepans, 
clinking of glasses, emptying of bottles, rattling of forks and 
plates, and sizzling of frying-pans. 

“All at once the music ceased. The walls of my cabin 
trembled, the shutter blew open, the door slammed back, and 
the wind, rushing in, put out my lamp. 

“ I expected to smell brimstone and sulphur. But, no! not at 
all! This time the infernal wind was laden with pleasant odors 
of burnt sugar and cinnamon. My cabin smelt very sweet. 
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“ Just then I heard a squeal from Barrabas. They had found 
out his hiding-place. 

“ ‘ Come, come,’said I, ‘the old jokes are beginning again. 
They are going to tie fireworks on his tail once more.’ These 
devils have not much invention. And forgetting myself, I prayed 
Heaven to grant my companion strength to bear the trial. But 
as he cried louder and louder, I ventured to open my eyes, and 
my lamp being suddenly relighted, I saw the unfortunate martyr 
held fast by his tail and his ears, and struggling for dear life, sur¬ 
rounded by white devils.” 

“ White devils! Good St. Anthony!” 

“ Yes, my friends, white devils. The very whitest of the white, 
1 assure you, disguised as they were as scullions and pot-boys, 
in short jackets and caps. They brandished larding needles and 
pranced about with dripping-pans. 

“ However, in the middle of the room they had placed a long 
board on two trestles, and on this they stretched Barrabas. Near 
the board was a big knife, a pail, a little broom, and a sponge. Bar¬ 
rabas squealed, and I knew that they were about to cut his throat. 

“What a soul-destroying thing is gluttony ! While the blood 
was running and Barrabas was still squealing, my soul was great¬ 
ly disquieted. But Barrabas once silent—‘Bah,’ said I to my¬ 
self, ‘since he is dead-’ and with guilty coolness and even 

with a certain interest, I looked at Barrabas in the hands of the 
assassins. The innocent Barrabas, the dear companion of my 
solitude, cruelly tom to pieces and marvelously transformed into 
a multitude of savory things. 

“ I saw him cut open, cleaned and scraped, hung by the feet 
along a ladder, washed as white as a lily, and smelling very good 
already in the steam of the boiling water; then cut, chopped, 
salted, made into sausages, p4t4 meat, all with diabolical rapid¬ 
ity ; so that in a twinkling my hearthstone was covered with a 
bed of live coals (the devils are never at a loss for anything). 
1 was surrounded by steaming kettles, gridirons, and spits, where, 
amid perfumes as fragrant as ambergris, in gravies and sauces 
ruddy as gold, bubbled, sizzled, fried,boiled,,—and that, I confess, 
to my great ioy and satisfaction,—tl* remains of him who was my 
friend, now transformed into pork. 

“ All of a sudden everything changes. What a spectacle! A 
palace instead of a cabin; no more cooking and no more live 
coals. The broken walls were hung with tapestry; the floor of 
beaten earth was covered with a carpet. 
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“ Only the slates of the roof kept their places, but these were 
transformed into a wonderful vine trellis, and through their open¬ 
ings were seen the blue sky and the stars. I had already 
admired one like it at the house of a rich man in the city, where 
1 had preached repentance for sin. And through these openings 
ascended and descended a host of little scullions carrying dishes, 
catching on by the brittle vine twigs, sliding down the branches 
and covering a table beside me with meats done to a turn. 

“ There was everything on that table. Ah! my friends, my 

mouth waters at the thought-Stop, what was I going to say ? 

No; at the very thought of it, my heart is full of remorse. Four 
hams, two big and two little; four truffled feet; only one head, 
but stuffed so full of pistachio nuts; steaks; galantines blushing 
through their mantle of quivering amber jelly; dainty forcemeat 
balls; twisted sausages; puddings black as hell. 

“ Then the roasts; the hashes; the sauces; and I, with staring 
eyes and dilated nostrils, wondered that so many savory things 
could be contained under the bristles of a humble animal, and 
my heart ached at the thought of poor Barrabas.” 

“ But did you eat any of him ? ” 

“ Almost. I almost ate some, my friends. I had already stuck 
my fork into the crackling skin of a black blood-pudding, offered 
me by a very polite little devil. The fork was in; the devil 

“ ‘ Oet thee behind me, get thee behind me! ’ cried I. I had 
just recognized the smile of the diabolical little peddler, the 
cause of all my- temptations, who two months before had tried 
to sell me a spit. ‘ Get thee behind me, Satan I' 

“ The vision fled; it was daybreak and my fire had just gone 
out. Barrabas, well and happy, shook himself and rang the little 
bell about his neck, and instead of a host of white devils, snow¬ 
flakes as big as your fist whirled in the door and window, which 
the storm had burst open.” 

“ And what next ? ” said the children, eager for more of the 
beautiful story. 

“ Next, my dear friends, with a heart full of penitence, I 
shared my meal of roots with Barrabas, and since then no more 
devils have ever come to disturb our Christmas-eve feast.” 


THE GIRL WITH THREE HUSBANDS 


By Fernan Caballero 

£ was once a father who had a daughter as self- 
qw '-p' bM willed and obstinate as she was beautiful. Three 
g J Bj suitors presented themselves, all equally eligible, 
and asked for his daughter’s hand. He answered 
that his daughter should choose for herself, and 
Tgr that ■ he would ask her which one she preferred. 

He did so, and the girl answered that she would take all three. 

“ But, daughter, that is impossible.” 

“ I choose all three,” repeated the girl. 

“Talk sensibly, woman,” said the father; “which will you 
take ? ” 

“ All three,” said the girl again, and nothing could make her 
change her mind. 

The poor father was much annoyed, but told the suitors that 
his daughter had chosen all three of them. As that, however, 
was impossible, he had decided that they should start out in 
quest of something absolutely unique of its kind, and that he 
who succeeded best should marry his daughter. 

So they set out by different roads, “ and a long time after ” they 
met at the seashore in a distant land and neither of them had 
found anything especially beautiful or unique. 

In this dilemma he who had arrived first met one day an old 
man, who begged him to buy a little mirror. 

He refused; for the mirror was too small and ugly to be of any 
use. Then said the old man, “ This mirror has one great virtue. 
Its owner can see in it whomsoever he wishes to see.” And 
having ascertained that this statement was true, he bought the 
mirror at the price demanded for it. 

He who had arrived second met the same old man in the 
street. The old man asked him to buy a box of balsam. 

“ Of what use is this balsam to me ? ” asked he. 

“Of great use,” said the old man, “ for this balsam has power 
to raise the dead.” 

* Translated by Mrs. Jas. M. Lancaster, from the Spanish, for Short 
Stories.—Copyrighted, 
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Just at this moment a funeral procession passed. The old 
man put a little of the balsam in the dead man’s mouth, and he 
at once arose, shouldered his coffin, and walked home. When 
the second suitor saw this, he bought the old man's balsam at 
the price asked for it. 

As the third suitor paced up and down the beach in great per¬ 
plexity, he saw a great chest floating toward him over the waves, 
and when it touched shore up flew the lid and out jumped a 
multitude of passengers. 

The last, who was an old man, approached, and asked 
whether he wished to buy this chest. 

“ But I have no use for the chest,” answered the third suitor, 
“ unless I should make a bonfire of it.” 

“ But, senor,” answered the old man, “ it has one great vir¬ 
tue. It will carry its owner and those who embark with him, in 
a few hours, whithersoever they desire to go. This is quite true, 
as these passengers would tell you, who, a few hours ago, were 

The gentleman made inquiries, was satisfied, and decided to 
buy the chest. 

The next day the three met, and each was rejoiced to say that 
he had found what he sought, and was about to return to 

The first told how he had bought a mirror in which he could 
see the absent person whom he vrished to see. To prove his 
words he produced the mirror and wished to see the girl whom 
they were all three anxious to marry. What was his horror 
when he saw her lying dead in her coffin. 

“ I have a balsam which will bring her to life,” cried he who 
had bought the box, “ but she will be buried and devoured by 
worms before I can get there.” 

“ But I,” said he who had bought the chest, “ have a craft 
which will take us to Spain in a few hours.” 

So they embarked in the chest and in a few hours they ar¬ 
rived in Spain and hastened to the town where lived the father 
of their lady love. 

They found him inconsolable for the death of his daughter, 
and begged to see her. When they entered the room where her 
body lay, he who had the balsam stepped forward and let fall 
a few drops between the lips of the dead girl, who rose smiling 
from the coffin, and turning to her father, said; 

“You see,I needed all three.” 




“ X T O, sir,” said the night-watchman, as he took a seat on a 

1 post at the end of the jetty and stowed a huge piece of 
tobacco in his cheek. “ No, man an’ boy, I was at sea forty 
years afore I took on this job, but I can’t say as ever I saw a 
real, dowmight ghost.” 

This was disappointing, and I said so. Previous experience 
of the power of Bill’s vision had led me to expect something very 
different. 

“ Not but what I’ve known some queer things happen,” said 
Bill, fixing his eyes on the Surrey side, and going off into a kind 
of trance. “ Queer things.” 

I waited patiently; Bill’s eyes, after resting for some time on 
Surrey, began to slowly cross the river, paused midway in reason¬ 
able hopes of a collision between a tug with its flotilla of barges 
and a penny steamer, and then came back to me. 

“ You heard that yarn old Cap’n Harris was telling the other 
day about the skipper he knew having a warning one night to 
alter his course, an’ doing so, picked up five live men and three 
dead skeletons in a open boat ? ” he enquired. 

I nodded. 

“ The yam in various forms is an old one,” said I. 

“ It’s all founded on something I told him once,” said Bill. 


' From “To-Day.” 
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“ I don’t wish to accase Cap’n Harris of taking another man’s 
true story an’ spoihng it; he’s got a bad memory,- that’s all. Fust 
of all, he forgets he ever heard the yarn; secondly, he goes and 

I gave a sympathetic murmur. Harris was as truthful an old 
man as ever breathed, but his tales were terribly restricted by this 
circumstance, whereas Bill’s were limited by nothing but his own 
imagination. 

•‘It was about fifteen years ago now,” began Bill, getting the 
quid into a bye-way of his cheek, where it would not impede his 
utterance. ” I was A.B. on the ‘ Swallow,’ a bark trading 
wherever we could pick up stuff. On this v’y’ge we was bound 
from London to Jamaica with a genaral cargo. 

“The start cf that v’y’ge was excellent. We was towed out 
of the St. Katherine’s docks here, to the Note, an’ the tug left us 
to a stiff breeze which fairly raced us down Channel and out into 
the Atlantic. Everybody was saying what a fine v’y’ge we was 
having, an’ what quick time we should make, an’ the fust mate 
was in such a lovely temper that you might do anything with 
him a’most. 

“ We was abouf ten days out, an’ still slipping along in this 
spanking way, when all of a sudden things changed. I was at 
the wheel with the second mate one night, when the skipper, 
whose name was Brown, came up from below in an uneasy sort 
o’ fashion, and stood looking at ns for some time without 
speaking. Then at last he sort o’ makes up his mind, and 
ses he— 

“ ‘ Mr. McMillan, I’ve just had a most remarkable experience, 
an’ I don’t know what to do about it.’ 

“ ‘Yes, sir?’ says Mr. McMillan. 

“ ‘ Three times I’ve been woke up this night by something 
shouting in my ear “Steer Nor’-Nor’-West,”’says the cap’n very 
solemnly, ‘ “Steer Nor’-Nor’-West,” that’s all it says. The first 
time 1 thought it was somebody got into my cabin skylarking, 
and I laid for ’em with a stick, but I’ve heard it three times, an’ 
there’s nothing there.’ 

“ ‘ It’s a supernatural warning,’ says the second mate, who had 
a great-uncle once who had the second-sight, and was the most 
unpopular man of his family, because he always knew what to 
expect, and laid his plans according. 

“‘That’s what I think,’ ses the cap’n. ‘There’s some ship¬ 
wrecked fellow-creatures in distress.’ 
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“ ‘ It’s a verra grave responsebeelity,’ says Mr. McMillan. ‘ I 
sliould just ca’ up the fairst mate.’ 

“ ‘ Bill,’ses tlie cap’n, ‘just go down below, and tell Mr. 
Salmon I’d like a few words with him partikler.’ 

“ Well, I went down below, and called up the first mate, and 
as soon as I’d explained to him what he was wanted for, he went 
right off into a fit of outrageous bad language an’ hit me. He 
came right up on deck in his pants an’ socks. A most disre- 
spekful way to come to the cap’n, but he was that hot and ex¬ 
cited he didn’t care what he did. 

■“ ‘ Mr. Salmon,’ says the cap’n, gravely, ‘ I’ve just had a most 
solemn warning, and I want'to-•’ 

“ ‘ I know,’ says the mate, gruffly. 

“ ‘ What! have you heard it too ? ’ says the cap’n in surprise. 
‘ Three times ? ’ 

“ ‘ I heard it from him,’ ses the mate, pointing to me. ‘ Night¬ 
mare, sir; nightmare.’ 

“ ‘ It was not nightmare, sir,’ ses the cap’n, very huffy, ‘ an if 
I hear it again. I’m going to alter this ship’s course.’ 

“ Well, the fust mate was in a hole. He wanted to call the 
skipper something which he knew wasn’t discipline. I knew 
what it was, an’ I knew if the mate didn’t do something he’d be 
ill, he was that sort o’ man, everything flew to his head. He 
walked away, and put his head over fhe side for a bit, an’ at last, 
when he came back, he was, comparatively speaking, calm. 

“ ‘ You mustn’t hear them words again, sir,’ ses he; ‘ don’t go 
to sleep again to-night. Stay up, an’ we’ll have a hand o’ cards, 
and in the morning you take a good stiff dose o’ roobarb. Don’t 
spoil one o’ the best trips we’ve ever had for the sake of a penny¬ 
worth of roobarb,’ ses he, pleading-like. 

“ ‘ Mr. Salmon,’ ses the cap’n, very angry, ‘ I shall not fly in 
the face o’ Providence in any such way. I shall sleep as usual, 
an’ as for your roobarb,’ ses the cap’n, working hisself up into a 
passion—‘ damme, sir. I’ll—I’ll dose the whole crew with it, from 
first mate to cabin-boy, if I have any impertinence.’ 

“ Well, Mr. Salmon, who was getting very mad, stalks down 
below, followed by the cap’n, an’ Mr. McMillan was that excited 
that he even started talking to me about it. Half an hour arter- 
wards the cap’n comes running up on deck again. 

“‘Mr. McMillan,’ ses he, excitedly, ‘steer Nor’-Nor’-West 
until further orders. I’ve heard it again, an’ this time it nearly 
split the drum of my ear.’ 
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“ The ship’s course was altered, an’ after the oUl man was 
satisfied he went back to bed again, an’ almost directly artcr 
eight bells went, an’ I was relieved. 1 wasn’t on deck when the 
fust mate come up, but those that were said he took it very calm. 
He didn’t say a word. He just sat down on the poop, and blew 
his cheeks out. 

“ As soon as ever it was daylight the skipper was on deck 
with his glasses. He sent men up to the masthead to keep a 
good look-out, an’ he was dancing about like a cat on hot bricks 
all the morning. 

“ ‘ How long are we to go on this course, sir ? ' asks Mr. Sal¬ 
mon, about ten o’clock in the morning. 

“ ‘I’ve not made up my mind, sir,’ ses the cap’n, very stately; 
but I could see he was looking a trifle foolish. 

“ At twelve o’clock in the day, the fust mate got a cough, and 
every time he coughed it seemed to act upon the skipper, 
and make him madder and madder. Now that it was broad 
daylight, Mr. McMillan didn’t seem to be so creepy as the night 
before, an’ I could see the cap’n was only waiting for the slight¬ 
est excuse to get into our proper course again. 

“‘That’s a nasty, bad cough o’ yours, Mr. Salmon,’ ses he, 
eying the mate very hard. 

“ ‘ Yes, a nasty, irritating sort o’ cough, sir,’ ses the other ; ‘ it 
worries me a great deal. It’s this going up Nor'ard what’s stick¬ 
ing in my throat,’ ses he. 

“ The cap’n give a gulp, and walked off, but he comes back 
in a minute, arid, ses he— 

“ ‘ Mr. Salmon, I should think it a great pity to lose a valuable 
officer like yourself, even to do good to others. There's a hard 
ring about that cough I don’t like, an’ if you really think it’s 
going up this bit North, why, I don’t mind jnitting the ship in 
her course again.’ 

“ Well, the mate thanked him kindly, and he was just about to 
give the orders, when one o’ the men who was at the masthead 
suddenly shouts out— 

“ ‘ Ahoy 1 Small boat on the port bow! ’ 

“ The cap’n started as if he’d been shot, and ran up the rigging 
with his glasses. He came down again almost directly, and his 
face was all in a glow with pleasure and excitement. 

“ ‘ Mr. Salmon,’ ses he, ‘ here’s a small boat with a lug sail in 
the middle o’ the Atlantic, with one pore man lying in the bot¬ 
tom of her. What do you think o’ my warning now ? ’ 
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“ The mate didn’t say anything at first, but he took the glasses 
and had a look, an’ when he came back anyone could see his 
opinion of the skipper had gone up miles and miles. 

“ ‘ It’s a wonderful thing, sir,’ ses he, ‘ and one I’lUremember 
all my life. It’s evident that you’ve been picked out as a 
instrument to do this good work.’ 

“ I’d never heard the fust mate talk like that afore, ’cept once, 
when he fell overboard when he was full, and stuck in the 
Thames mud. He said it was Providence; though, as it was 
low water, according to the tide-table, I couldn’t see what Prov¬ 
idence had to do with it myself. He was as excited as any- 
bo ly, and took the wheel himself, and put the ship’s head for 
the boat, and as she came closer our boat was slung out, and 
me and the second mate and three other men dropped into her, 
an’ pulled so as to meet the other. 

“ ‘ Never mind the boat; we don’t want to bother with her,’ 
shouts out the cap’n, as we pulled away. ‘ Save the man! ’ 

“ I’ll say this for Mr. McMillan, he steered that boat beauti¬ 
fully, and we ran alongside o’ the other as clever as possible. 
Two of us shipped our oars, and gripped her tight, and then we 
saw that she was just an ordinary boat, partly decked in, with 
the head and shoulders of a man showing in the opening, fast 
asleep, and snoring like thunder. 

“ ‘ Puir chap,’ ses Mr. McMillan, standing up. ‘ Look how 
w'asted he is.’ 

“ He laid hold o’ the man by the neck of his coat an’ his belt, 
an’, being a very powerful man, dragged him up and swung him 
into our boat, which was bobbing up and down, and grating 
against the side of the other. We let go then, an’ the man we’d 
rescued opened his eyes as Mr. McMillan tumbled over one of 
the thwarts with him, and, letting off a roar like a bull, tried to 
jump back into his boat. 

“ ‘ Hold him,’ shouted the second mate. ‘ Hold him tight. 
He’s mad, puir feller.’ 

“ By the way that man fought and yelled we thought the 
mate was right, too. He was a short, stiff chap, hard as iron, 
and he bit and kicked and swore for all he was worth, until, at 
last, we tripped him up and tumbled him into the bottom of the 
boat, and held him there with his head hanging back over a 

“ ‘ It’s all right, my puir feller,’ ses the second mate; ‘ ye’re 
in good hands—ye’re saved.’ 
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‘ Damme! ’ ses the man; ‘ what's your little game ? Where's 
my boat—eh ? Where's my boat ? ' 

“ He wriggled a bit and got his head up, and, when he saw 
it bowling along two or three hundred yards away, his temper 
got the better of him, and he swore that if Mr. McMillan didn't 
row after it he'd knife him. 

" ‘ We can't bother about the boat,' ses the mate; ‘ we've had 
enough bother to rescue you.' 

“ ‘ Who the devil wanted you to rescue me ?' bellowed the 
man. ‘ I'll make you pay for this, you miserable swabs. If 
there's any law in Amerikey, you shall have it! ’ 

“ By this time we had got to the ship, which had shortened 
sail, and the cap'n was standing by the side, looking down upon 
the stranger with a big, kind smile which nearly sent him crazy. 

“ ‘ Welcome aboard, my pore feller,' ses he, holding out his 
hand as the chap got up the side. 

“ ‘ Are you the author of this outrage ? ' ses the man, fiercely. 

“ ‘ I don't understand you,' ses the cap'n, very dignified, and 
drawing himself up. 

“ ‘ Did you send your chaps to sneak me out o' my boat while 
I was having forty winks ?' roars the other. ‘ Damme! that's 
English, ain't it ? ' 

“ ‘ Surely,' ses the cap'n, ‘ surely you didn't wish to be left to 
perish in that little craft. I had a supernatural warning to steer 
this course on purpose to pick you up, and this is your grati¬ 
tude.' 

“ ‘ Look here!' ses the other. ‘ My name's Cap'n Naskett, 
and I'm doing a record trip from New York to Liverpool in the 
smallest boat that has ever crossed the Atlantic, an' you go and 
bust everything with your cussed officiousness. If you think I'm 
going to be kidnapped just to fulfill your beastly warnings you've 
made a mistake. I'll have the law on you, that's what I'll do. 
Kidnapping's a punishable offen.se.' 

“ ‘ What did you come here for, then ? ' ses the cap'n. 

“ ‘ Come!' howls Cap'n Naskett. ‘ Come! A feller sneaks up 
alongside o' me with a boat-load of street-sweepings dressed as 
sailors, and snaps me up while I'm asleep, and you ask me what 
I come for. Look here. You clap on all sail and catch that 
boat o' mine, and put me back, and I'll call it quits. If you 
don't. I'll bring a law-suit agin you and make you the laughing¬ 
stock o' two continents into the bargain.' 

“ Well, to make the best of a bad bargain, the cap'n sailed 
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after the cussed little boat, and Mr. Salmon, who thought more 
than enough time had been lost already, fell foul o’ Cap’n Na.s- 
kctt. They was both pretty talkers, and the way they went on 
was an education for every sailorman afloat. Every man aboard 
got as near as they durst to listen to them; but I must say Cap'n 
Naskett had the best of it. He was a sarkastic man, and pre¬ 
tended to think the ship was fitted out just to pick up ship¬ 
wrecked people, an' he also pretended to think we was castaways 
wliat had been saved by it. He said o’ course anybody could 
see at a glance we wasn’t sailormen, an’ he supposed Mr. Sal¬ 
mon was a butcher what had been carried out to sea^while pad¬ 
dling at Margate to strengthen his ankles. He said a lot more 
o’ this sort o’ thing, and all this time we was chasing his mi.sera- 
ble little boat, an’ he was admiring the way she sailed, while the 
fust mate was answering his reflexshuns, an’ I’m sure that not 
even our skipper was more pleased than Mr. Salmon when we 
caught it at last and shoved him back. He was ungrateful up 
to the last, an’, just before leaving the ship, actually went up to 
Cap’n Brown and advised him to shut his eyes an’ turn round 
three limes and catch what he could. 

“ 1 never saw the skipper so upset afore; but I heard him tell 
Mr. McMillan that night that if he ever went out of his way 
again after a craft it would only be to run it down. Most peo¬ 
ple keep pretty quiet about supernatural things that happen to 
them, but he was about the quietest I ever heard of, an’, what’s 
more, he made everyone else keep quiet about it, too. Even 
when he had to steer Nor’-Nor’-West arter that in the way o’ 
business, he didn’t like it, an’ he was about the most cruelly dis¬ 
appointed man you ever saw when he heard afterwards that 
Cap’n Naskett got safe to Liverpool.” 








0 N leaving Porto-Vecchio from the northwest and directing 
his steps towards the interior of the island, the traveller will 
notice that the land rises rapidly, and after three hours’ 
walking over tortuous paths obstructed by great masses of rock 
and sometimes cut by ravines, he will find himself on the border of 
a great mdquis. The mdquis is the domain of the Corsican shep¬ 
herds and of those who are at variance with justice. It must be 
known that, in order to save himself the trouble of manuring his 
field, the Corsican husbandman sets fire to a piece of woodland. 
If the flame spread farther than is necessary, so much the worse! 
In any case he is certain of a good crop from the land fertilized 
by the ashes of the trees which grow upon it. He gathers only 
the heads of his grain, leaving the straw, which it would be un¬ 
necessary labor to cut. In the following spring the roots that 
have remained in the earth without being destroyed send up their 
tufts of sprouts, which in a few years reach a height of seven or 
eight feet. It is this kind of tangled thicket that is called a 
maquis. They are made up of different kinds of trees and shrubs, 
so crowded and mingled together at the caprice of nature that 
only with an axe in hand can a man open a passage through 
them, and mfiquis are frequently seen so thick and bushy that 
the wild sheep themselves cannot penetrate them. 

If you have killed a man, go into the mfiquis of Porto-Vecchio. 
With a good gun and plenty of powder and balls, you can live 
there in safety. Do not forget a brown cloak furnished with a 
hood, which will serve you for both cover and mattress. The 
shepherds will give you chestnuts, milk and cheese, and you will 

• Translated by Henry A. Parker, from the French, for Short Storiei, 
—Copyrighted. 
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have nothing to fear from justice nor the relatives of the dead 
except when it is necessary for you to descend to the city to 
replenish your ammunition. 

When I was in Corsica in 18—, Mateo Falcone had his house 
half a league from this m’fiquis. He was rich enough for that 
country, living in noble style—that is to say, doing nothing—on 
the income from his flocks, which the shepherds, who are a kind 
of nomads, lead to pasture here and there on the mountains. 
When I saw him, two years after the event that I am about 
to relate, he appeared to me to be about fifty years old or more. 
Picture to yourself a man, small but robust, with curly hair, 
black as jet, an aquiline nose, thin lips, large, restless eyes, and 
a complexion the color of tanned leather. His skill as a marks¬ 
man was considered extraordinary even in his country, where 
good shots are so common. For example, Mateo would never 
fire at a sheep with buckshot; but at a hundred and twenty 
paces, he would drop it with a ball in the head or shoulder, as 
he chose. He used his arms as easily at night as during the 
day. I was told this feat of his skill, which will, perhaps, seem 
impossible to those who have not travelled in Corsica. A 
lighted candle was placed at eighty paces, behind a paper 
transparency about the size of a plate. He would take aim, 
then the candle would be extinguished, and, at the end of a 
moment, in the most complete darkness, he would fire and hit 
the paper three times out of four. 

With such a transcendent accomplishment, Mateo Falcone 
had acquired a great reputation. He was said to be as good 
a friend as he was a dangerous enemy; accommodating and 
charitable, he lived at peace with all the world in the district of 
Porto-Vecchio. But it was said of him that in Corte, where 
he had married his wife, he had disembarrassed himself very 
vigorously of a rival who was considered as redoubtable in war 
as in love ; at least, a certain gun-shot which surprised this rival 
as he was shaving before a little mirror hung in his window was 
attributed to Mateo. The affair was smoothed over and Mateo 
was married. His wife Giuseppa had given him at first three 
daughters (which infuriated him), and finally a son, whom he 
named Fortunato, and who became the hope of his family, the 
inheritor of the name. The daughters were well married ; their 
father could count at need on the poignards and carbines of his 
sons-in-law. The son was only ten years old, but he already 
gave promise of fine attributes. 
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On a certain day in autumn, Mateu set out at an early hour 
with his wife to visit one of his flocks in a clearing of the 
maquis. The little Fortunato wanted to go with them, but 
the clearing was too far away; moreover, it was necessary 
some one should stay to watch the house; therefore the father 
refused: it will be seen whether or not he had reason to 

He had been gone some hours, and the little Fortunato was 
tranquilly stretched out in the sun, looking at the blue moun¬ 
tains, and thinking that the next Sunday he was going to dine in 
the city with his uncle, the Caporat,* when he was suddenly in¬ 
terrupted in his meditations by the firing of a musket. He got 
up and turned to that side of the plain whence the noise came. 
Other shots followed, fired at irregular intervals, and each time 
nearer; at last, in the path which lead from the plain to Mateo’s 
house, appeared a man wearing the pointed hat of the moun¬ 
taineers, bearded, covered with rags, and dragging himself along 
with difficulty by the support of his gun. He had just received 
a wound in his thigh. 

This man was an outlaw, who, having gone to the town by 
night to buy powder, had fallen on the way into an ambuscade 
of Corsican light-infantry. After a vigorous defense he was for¬ 
tunate in making bis retreat, closely followed and firing from 
rock to rock. But he was only a little in advance of the sol¬ 
diers, and his wound prevented him from gaining the m&quis 
before being overtaken. 

He approached Fortunato and said : 

“ You are the son of Mateo Falcone ? ” 

“ Yes.” 

“ I am Gianetto Saupiero. I am followed by the yellow- 
collars, t Hide me, for I can go no farther.” 

“ And what will my father say if I hide you without his per- 

“ He will say that you have done well.” 

“ How do you know ? ” 

“ Hide me quickly ; they are coming.” 

“ Wait till my father gets back.” 

“ How can I wait ? Malediction ! They will be here in five 
minutes. Come, hide me, or I will kill you.” 

Fortunato answered him with the utmost coolness; 
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“ Your gun is empty, and there are no more cartridges in 
your belt.” 

“ I have my stiletto." 

“ But can you run as fast as I can ? ” 

He gave a leap and put himself out of reach. 

“ You are not the son of Mateo Falcone! Will you then let 
me be captured before your house ? ” 

The child appeared moved. 

“ What will you give me if I will hide you ? ” said he, coming 

The outlaw felt in a leather pocket that hung from his belt, 
and took out a five-franc piece, which he had doubtless saved to 
buy ammunition with. Fortunato smiled at the sight of the 
silver piece; he snatched it, and said to Gianetto: 

“ Fear nothing.” 

Immediately he made a great hole in a pile of hay that was 
near the hou.se. Gianetto crouched down in it and the child 
covered him in such a way that he could breathe without it 
being possible to suspect that the hay concealed a man. He 
bethought himself further, and, with the subtlety of a tolerably 
ingenious savage, placed a cat and her kittens on the pile, that it 
might not appear to have been recently disturbed. Then, noticing 
the traces of blood on the path near the house, he covered them 
carefully with dust, and, that done, he again stretched himself 
out in the sun with the greatest tranquillity. 

A few moments afterwards, six men in brown uniforms with 
yellow collars, and commanded by an Adjutant, were before 
Mateo’s door. This Adjutant was a distant relative of Fal¬ 
cone’s. (In Corsica the degrees of relationship are followed 
much further than elsewhere.) His name was Tiodoro Gamba; 
he was an active man, much dreaded by the outlaws, several of 
whom he had already entrapped. 

“ Good day, little cousin,” said he, approaching Fortunato! 
“ how tall you have grown. Have you seen a man go past here 
just now ? ” 

“Oh 1 I am not yet so tall as you, my cousin," replied the 
child with a simple air. 

“ You soon will be. But haven’t you seen a man go by here, 
tell me ? ” 

“ If I have seen a man go by ? ” 

“ Yes, a man with a pointed hat of black velvet, and a vest 
embroidered with red and yellow.” 
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“ A man with a pointed hat, and a vest embroidered with red 
and yellow ? ” 

“ Yes, answer quickly, and don’t repeat my questions ? ” 

“ This morning the cure passed before our door on his horse, 
Piero. He asked me how papa was, and I answered him-” 

“ Ah, you little scoundrel, you are playing sly 1 Tell me 
quickly which way Gianetto went ? We are looking for him, 
and I am sure he took this path.” 

“ Who knows ? ” 

“ Who knows ? It is I know that you have seen him.” 

“ Can any one see who passes when they are asleep ? ” 

“ You were not asleep, ra.scal; the shooting woke you up.” 

“ Then you believe, cousin, that your guns make so much 
noise ? My father’s carbine has the advantage of them.” 

“ The devil take you, you cursed little scapegrace 1 I am 
certain that you have seen Gianetto. Perhaps, even, you have 
hidden him. Come, comrades, go into the house and see if our 
man is there. He could only go on one foot, and the knave 
has too much good sense to try to reach the miquis limping 
like that. Moreover, the bloody tracks stop here.” 

“And what will papa say?” asked Fortunato with a sneer; 
“ what will he say if he knows that his house has been entered 
while he was away ? ” 

“ You rascal! ” said the Adjutant, taking him by the ear, 
“ do you know that it only remains for me to make you change 
your tone? Perhaps you will speak differently after I have 
given you twenty blows with the flat of my sword.” 

Fortunato continued to sneer. 

“ My father is Mateo Falcone,” said he with emphasis. 

“ You little scamp, you know very well that I can carry you 
off to Corte or to Bastia. I will make you lie in a dungeon, on 
straw, with your feet in shackles, and I will have you guillotined 
if you don’t tell me where Gianetto is.” 

The child burst out laughing at this ridiculous menace. He 
repeated: 

“ My father is Mateo Falcone.” 

“Adjutant,” said one of the soldiers in a low voice, “ let us 
have no quarrels with Mateo.” 

Gamba appeared evidently embarrassed. He spoke in an 
undertone with the soldiers who had already visited the house. 
This was not a very long operation, for the cabin of a Corsican 
consists only of a single square room, furnished with a table, 
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some benches, chests, housekeeping utensils and those of the 
chase. In the meantime, little Kortunato petted his cat and 
seemed to take a wicked enjoyment ill the confusion of the 
soldiers and of his cousin. 

One of the men approached the pile of hay. He saw the cat, 
and gave the pile a careless thrust with his bayonet, shrugging 
his shoulders as if he felt that his precaution was ridiculous. 
Nothing moved; the boy’s face betrayed not the slightest emo- 

The Adjutant and his troop were cursing their luck. Already 
they were looking in the direction of the plain, as if disposed to 
return by the way they had come, when their chief, convinced 
that menaces would produce no impression on Falcone's son, 
determined to make a last effort, and try the effect of caresses 
and presents. 

“ My little cousin,” said he, “ you are a very wide-awake little 
fellow. You will get along. But you are playing a naughty 
game with me; and if I wasn’t afraid of making trouble for 
my cousin, Mateo, the devil take me! but I would carry you off 
with me.” 

“ Bah!” 

“ But when my cousin comes back I shall tell him about 
this, and he will whip you till the blood comes for having told 
such lies.” 

“ You don’t say so ! ” 

“ You will see. But hold on!—be a good boy and I will 
give you something.” 

“ Cousin, let me give you some advice: if you wait much 
longer Gianetto will be in the maquis and it will take a smarter 
man than you to follow him.” 

The Adjutant took from his pocket a silver watch worth about 
ten crowns, and noticing that Fortunato’s eyes sparkled at the 
sight of it, said, holding the watch by the end of its steel 

“ Rascal I you would like to have such a watch as that hung 
around your neck, wouldn’t you, and to walk in the streets of 
Porto-Vecchio proud as a peacock? People would ask you what 
time it was, and you would say; ‘ Look at my watch.’ ” 

“ When I am grown up, my uncle, the Caporal, will give me 

“ Yes; but your uncle’s little boy has one already; not so 
fine as this either. But then, he is younger than you.” 
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The child sighed. 

“ Well! Would you like this watch, little cousin ? ’’ 

Fortunato, casting sidelong glances at the watch, resembled a 
cat that has been given a whole chicken. It feels that it is being 
made sport of, and does not dare to use its claws ; from time to 
time it turns its eyes away so as not to be tempted, licking its jaws 
all the while, and has the appearance of saying to its master, 
“ How cruel your joke is 1 ” 

However, the Adjutant seemed in earnest in offering his 
watch. Fortunato did not reach out his hand for it, but said 
with a bitter smile, 

“ Why do you make fun of me ? ’’ 

“ Good God! I am not making fun of you. Only tell me 
where Gianetto is and the watch is yours.” 

Fortunato smiled incredulously, and fixing his black eyes on 
those of the Adjutant tried to read there the faith he ought to 
have had in his words. 

May I lose my epaulettes,” cried the Adjutant, “ if I do not 
give you the watch on this condition. These comrades are wit¬ 
nesses ; I can not deny it.” 

While speaking he gradually held the watch nearer till it almost 
touched the child's pale face, which plainly showed the struggle 
that was going on in his soul between covetousness and respect 
for hospitality. His breast swelled with emotion; he seemed 
about to suflfocate. Meanwhile the watch was slowly swaying 
and turning, sometimes brushing against his cheek. Finally, his 
right hand was gradually stretched toward it; the ends of his 
fingers touched it; then its whole weight was in his hand, the 
Adjutant still keeping hold of the chain. The face was light 
blue; the cases newly burnished. In the sunlight it seemed to 
be all on fire. The temptation was too great. Fortunato raised 
his left hand and pointed over his shoulder with his thumb at the 
hay against which he was reclining. The Adjutant understood 
him at once. He dropped the end of the chain and Fortunato 
felt himself the sole possessor of the watch. He sprang up with 
the agility of a deer and stood ten feet from the pile, which the 
soldiers began at once to overturn. 

There was a movement in the hay, and a bloody man with a 
poignard in his hand appeared. He tried to rise to his feet, but 
his stiffened leg would not permit it and he fell. The Adjutant at 
once grappled with him and took away his stiletto. He was 
immediately secured, notwithstanding his resistance. 
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Gianetto, lying on the earth and bound like a fagot, turned his 
head towards Fortunato, who had approached. 

“ Son of-! ” said he, with more contempt than anger. 

The child threw him the silver-piece which he had received, 
feeling that he no longer deserved it; but the outlaw paid no 
attention to the movement, and with great coolness said to the 
Adjutant: 

“ My dear Gamba, I cannot walk; you will be obliged to carry 
me to the city.” 

“Just now you could run faster than a buck,” answered the 
cruel captor; “ but be at rest. I am so pleased to have you 
that I would carry you a league on my back without fatigue. 
Besides, comrade, we are going to make a litter for you with 
your cloak and some branches, and at the Crespoli farm we shall 
find horses.” 

“ Good,” said the prisoner. “ You will also put a little straw 
on your litter that I may be more comfortable.” 

While some of the soldiers were occupied in making a kind of 
stretcher out of some chestnut boughs and the rest were dressing 
Gianetto’s wound, Mateo Falcone and his wife suddenly 
appeared at a turn in the path that led to the maquis. The 
woman was staggering under the weight of an enormous sack of 
chestnuts, while her husband was sauntering along, carrying one 
gun in his hands, while another was slung across his shoulders, 
for it is unworthy of a man to carry other burdens than his 

At the sight of the soldiers Mateo’s first thought was that 
they had come to arrest him. But why this thought ? Had he 
then some quarrels with justice ? No. He enjoyed a good 
reputation. He was said to have a particularly good name, but 
he was a Corsican and a highlander, and there are few Cor¬ 
sican highlanders who, in scrutinizing their memory, can not 
find some peccadillo, such as a gun-shot, dagger-thrust, or simi¬ 
lar trifles. Mateo more than others had a clear conscience; 
for more than ten years he had not pointed his carbine at a 
man, but he was always prudent, and put himself into a position 
to make a good defense if necessary. “ Wife,” said he to 
Giuseppa, “ put down the sack and hold yourself ready.” 

She obeyed at once. He gave her the gun that was slung 
across his shoulders, which would have bothered him, and, cock¬ 
ing the one he held in his hands, advanced slowly towards the 
house, walking among the trees that bordered the road, ready. 
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at the least hostile demonstration, to hide behind the largest, 
whence he could fire from under cover. His wife followed 
closely behind, holding his reserve weapon and his cartridge- 
box. The duty of a good housekeeper, in case of a fight, is to 
load her husband's carbines. 

On the other side the Adjutant was greatly troubled to see 
Mateo advance in this manner, with cautious steps, his carbine 
raised, and his finger on the trigger. 

“If by chance,” thought he, “ Mateo should be related to 
Gianetto, or if he should be his friend and wish to defend him, 
the contents of his two guns would arrive amongst us as certainly 
as a letter in the post; and if he should see me, notwithstanding 
the relationship I ” 

In this perplexity he took a bold step. It was to advance 
alone towards Mateo and tell him of the affair while accosting 
him as an old acquaintance, but the short space that separated 
him from Mateo seemed terribly long. 

“ Hello! old comrade,” cried he. “ How do you do, my good 
fellow ? It is I, Gamba, your cousin.” 

Without answering a word, Mateo stopped, and in proportion 
as the other spoke, slowly raised the muzzle of his gun so that it 
was pointing upward when the Adjutant joined him. 

“ Good-day, brother,” said the Adjutant, holding out his hand. 
“ It is a long time since I have seen you.” 

“ Good-day, brother.” 

“ I stopped while passing, to say good-day to you and to 
cousin Pepa here. We have had a long journey to-day, but 
have no reason to complain, for we have captured a famous prize. 
We have just seized Gianetto Saupiero.” 

“ God be praised I” cried Giuseppa. ‘ “ He stole a milch goat 
from us last week.” 

These words reassured Gamba. 

“ Poor devil 1 ” said Mateo, “ he was hungry.” 

“ The villain fought like a lion,” continued the Adjutant, a little 
mortified. “ He killed one of my soldiers, and not content with 
that, broke Caporal Chardon’s arm; but that matters h'ttle, he is 
only a Frenchman. Then, too, he was so well hidden that the 
devil couldn’t have found him. Without my little cousin, Fortu- 
nato, I should never have discovered him.” 

“ Fortunato I ” cried Mateo. 

“ Fortunato! ” repeated Giuseppa. 

“ Yes, Gianetto was hidden under the hay-pile yonder, but my 
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little cousin showed me the trick. I shall tell his uncle, the Capo- 
ral, that he may send him a fine present for his trouble. Both his 
name and yours will be in the report that I shall send to the 
Attorney-general.” 

“ Malediction! ” said Mateo in a low voice. 

They had rejoined the detachment. Gianetto was already 
lying on the litter ready to set out. When he saw Mateo and 
Gamba in company he smiled a strange smile, then, turning his 
head towards the door of the house, he spat on the sill, saying: 

‘‘ House of a traitor.” 

Only a man determined to die would dare pronounce the word 
traitor to Falcone. A good blow with the stiletto, which there 
would be no need of repeating, would have immediately paid the 
insult. However, Mateo made no other movement than to place 
his hand on his forehead like a man who is dazed. 

Fortunato had gone into the house when his father arrived, 
but now he reappeared with a bowl of milk which he handed 
with downcast eyes to Gianetto. 

“ Get away from me! ” cried the outlaw, in a loud voice. 
Then, turning to one of the soldiers, he said: 

“ Comrade, give me a drink.” 

The soldier placed his gourd in his hands, and the prisoner 
drank the water handed to him by a man with whom he had 
just exchanged bullets. He then asked them to tie his hands 
across his breast instead of behind his back. 

“ I like,” said he, “ to lie at my ease.” 

They hastened to satisfy him; then the Adjutant gave the 
signal to start, said adieu to Mateo, who did not respond, tmd 
descended with rapid steps towards the plain. 

Nearly ten minutes elapsed before Mateo spoke. The child 
looked with restless eyes, now at his mother, now at his father, 
who was leaning on his gun and gazing at him with an expres¬ 
sion of concentrated rage. 

“ You begin well,” said Mateo at last with a calm voice, but 
frightful to one who knew the man. 

“ Oh, father! ” cried the boy, bursting into tears, and making 
a forward movement as if to throw himself on his knees. But 
Mateo cried, “ Away from me! ” 

The little fellow stopped and sobbed, immovable, a few feet 
from his father. 

Giuseppa drew near. She had just discovered the watch- 
chain, the end of which w.as hanging out of Fortunato's jacket. 
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“ Who gave you that watch ?” demanded she in a severe tone. 

“ My cousin, the Adjutant.” 

Falcone seized the watch and smashed it in a thousand pieces 
against a rock. 

“ Wife,” said he, “ is this my child ? ” 

Giuseppa’s brown cheeks turned a brick-red. 

“ What are you saying, Mateo ? Do you know to whom you 

“ Very well, this child is the first of his race to commit 
treason.” 

Fortunato’s sobs and gasps redoubled as Falcone kept his 
lynx-eyes upon him. Then he struck the earth with his gun- , 
stock, shouldered the weapon, and turned in the direction of the 
mSquis, calling to Fortunato to follow. The boy obeyed. 

Giuseppa hastened after Mateo and seized his arm. 

“ He is your son,” said she with a trembling voice, fastening 
her black eyes on those of her husband to read what was going 
on in his heart. 

“ Leave me alone,” said Mateo, “ I am his father.” 

Giuseppa embraced her son, and bursting into tears entered 
the house. She threw herself on her knees before an image of 
the Virgin and prayed ardently. In the meanwhile Falcone 
walked some two hundred paces along the path and only stopped 
when he reached a little ravine which he descended. He tried 
the earth with the butt-end of his carbine, and found it soft 
and easy to dig. The place seemed to be convenient for his 

“ Fortunato, go close to that big rock there.” 

The child did as he was commanded, then he kneeled. 

“ Say your prayers.” 

Oh, father, father, do not kill me! ” 

“ Say your prayers! ” repeated Mateo in a terrible voice. 

The boy, stammering and sobbing, recited the Pater and the 
Credo. At the end of each prayer the father loudly answered, 

“ Are those all the prayers you know ? " 

“Oh! father, I know the Ave Maria and the litany that my 

“ It is very long, but no matter.” 

The child finished the litany in a scarcely audible tone. 

“ Are you finished ? ” 

“Oh! my father, have mercy! Pardon me! I will never do 
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so again. I will beg my cousin, the Caporal, to pardon Gia- 

He was still speaking. Mateo raised his gun, and, taking aim, 

“ May God pardon you! ” 

The boy made a desperate effort to rise and grasp his father’s 
knees, but there was not time. Mateo fired and Fortunato fell 

Without casting a glance on the body,' Mateo returned to the 
house for a spade with which to bury his son. He had gone but 
a few steps when he met Giuseppa, who, alarmed by the shot, was 
hastening hither. 

“What have you done ? ” cried she. 

“Justice.” 

“Where is he?” 

“ In the ravine. I am going to bury him. He died a Chris¬ 
tian. I shall have a mass said for him. Have my son-in-law, 
Tiodoro Bianchi, sent for to come and live with us.” 




THE 

RANSOM OF FOULQUES THE FAIR 



Bv Renk Maiz; 


"'HREE centuries ago an old Latin city slept on 
the border of a great blue gulf over which the 
scattering sails floated like lazy birds, and in whose 
t clear depths were mirrored the green hills crowned 
; with half-ruined temples of gleaming marble. The 
inscriptions of the conquering Caesars were yet clear 
upon its massive walls, along which paced the 
watchmen, whose chanting cries mingling with the 
tolling of the monastery bells marked the flight of 
the hours between the darkness and the dawn. There 
e great aqueducts traversing the landscape and broken col¬ 
ts shining white through the foliage of venerable trees, telling 
of the far-off time when the gods reigned yet on Olympus and 
the city was in Aphrodite’s keeping. Surrounded by olives and 
sombre pines, clinging to the summit of a granite cliff high up 
where the eagles spread their mighty wings, the nine proud 
towers of the chateau of Pierreluce pierced the sky. 

But the place was sad since the day when its lord had de¬ 
parted to wage war upon his enemies, and had given up his 
soul in a valiant but losing fight. He left to mourn him a 
maiden who was his widow without having been his wife; who 
had known no other caress than the kiss of adieu which he had 
pressed upon her forehead as he rode away. 

This maiden was called Bathilde, and she was very beautiful. 
Her skin was white as the petals of a lily. Her eyes were blue, 
and the light in their profound depths was as changeful as the 
tints of clear evening skies in autumn. Sometimes they shone 
hard and cold, chilling the heart; then they would brighten mag¬ 
ically, and exert such subtle influences over those on whom they 
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rested that the rustiest hearts would be drawn to her. Her neck 
was like a slender ivory column, and around it she wore a thread 
of gold whose ends were joined by a great amethyst. Her hair 
was dark and soft as a silken mesh, and there were coppery 
gleams in it where the sunlight fell; when uncoiled it hung al¬ 
most to her slender feet, covering her like a .splendid mantle. 

She loved no one. 

She seemed as cold and passionless as a statue with folded 
hands carved upon a tomb. The poor people, the va.ssals who 
tilled the soil, the merchants in the city, the clerks and sol¬ 
diers, all feared and hated her, because she was inexorable in 
her unjust and wicked decrees, which made their lives a burden. 
She was proud as any pagan empress in her radiant, splendid 
beauty, so much so that she scarcely bowed her head during the 
elevation of the Host, and not once had she accused herself of a 
fault or knelt as others did before the white-robed monks who 
officiated in the chapel by the donjon. 

And the angels who watch over the souls of mortals, and who 
traverse the trackless fields of air as lightly as some wandering 
strain of music mounts upward from the earth, despaired, seeing 
her so deeply sunk in her sinful pride, blossoming like a pale rose 
in a gloomy desert place, and they resolved to chasten her. 

Late one afternoon, in the time of hars'est, when the air was 
full of the drowsy hum of insects, and the wind was stilled, as 
the distant sea reflected the sunset glory of the sky, before the 
postern of the chateau appeared a band of cavaliers with dusty 
armor and gleaming lances. .At their head upon a charger which 
pawed the ground and neighed was he whom the courts of 'ove 
had named Foulques the Fair. 

Indeed, with his broad, powerful shoulders, his tall figure and 
godlike face and clustering golden curls framing his low fore¬ 
head, the Lord of the Isles and of Th^oule shone in the twilight 
beautiful as a rising star. 

From a window, drawing aside a comer of one of the panes 
of colored vellum, Bathilde, trembling, fascinated, her hands 
pressed upon her loudly-beating heart, regarded the unknown 
guest that the Fates had sent her. What was this madness which 
pervaded all her being, which gave her an almost irresistible im¬ 
pulse to throw herself upon the broad bosom of this man, whom 
she had never seen before that sweet, resplendent summer 
evening, which made hungry for love her maiden heart ? She 
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blushed. For the first time she feared site was not beautiful 
enough in her sombre robes of widowhood. 

During his stay in the chateau she entertained him with as 
much magnificence and formal preparation as if he were king or 
pope. She regaled him with sumptuous banquets and made her¬ 
self humble before him. For his amusement she would have 
burned the city and the ships straining at their mooring-rings; 
and she used every art she knew to keep him with her, and turn 
his thoughts from war and fill his heart with her increasing love. 

And F'oulques loved her in return as much as she worshiped 
him, suffering himself to listen to her voice, clear and vibrant as 
a violin, instead of to the call of duty, and dreamily gazing into 
the fathomless depths of her glorious eyes, where his image was 
reflected. He felt that he could not live without Bathilde, and 
she knew that she would die of grief if parted from him. 

{jne day messengers came to him with tidings that the infidels 
ravaged once more in 1‘rovence, destroying the cities and fields 
and carrying the people into slavery\ Then the I.ord of The 
oule, without daring to turn his head, remounted his charger, 
and in silence and tears the lovers parted. 

Long time, unweariedly, without r ain lamentations, straining 
her poor eyes until they grew dim with watching from dawn till 
twilight the always empty road and changeless horizon, Bathilde 
awaited the return of her heart’s lord. 

Days and weeks went by, yet no tidings came. Seated at the 
window from which she had first seen him in the shadows of the 
summer evening, she wept in silence, and so many and bitter 
were her tears that twin furrows showed them.selves in her checks. 
She slept no more, but wandered through the vast halls and the 
forest like an uneasy spirit. She became, little by little, so thin 
and pale that her garments hung fluttering upon her. She felt 
neither hunger nor thirst, and her brain held no other thought 
than that he loved her no more or was dead, and her heart grew 
lifeless under this double wound. 

She ordered thrown into the sea all her mirrors of silver and 
of steel. 'I'he reflection of her face frightened her like that of a 
spectre. She started at the least noise, and grew faint with ap¬ 
prehension whenever a band of horsemen showed itself at the 
turning of the highway. In person she questioned every pilgrim 
and traveller and beggar that came to the castle gate. Kneeling 
upon the hard, cold flagstones of the church she prayed to God 
and the Virgin and the saints with ardent fervor for the return of 
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him she loved. She emptied her coffers in alms and pious dona¬ 
tions to the abbeys and the monks. She arrayed the images of 
the Virgin in her robes of silk and brocade, giving with such fe¬ 
verish haste that she was soon reduced to clothe herself in coarse 
cloth, and went as miserably clad as a beggar. 

One day, after she had given until she had nothing more left 
to bestow—neither ring nor golden belt nor sack of coins—a 
monk, escaped by a miracle from the Moors, told her that the 
Lord of the Isles, surprised in an ambuscade, as was of old the 
valiant Roland at Roncesvalles, alone against a hundred, and, 
weakened by ten wounds, had fallen into the hands of his eternal 
enemies, and that they demanded for his ransom a thousand 
golden pieces and ten boxes of precious stones. 

What could she do ? How could she gather so much gold 
and jewels ? He lived, he pined for her. He felt but the one 
passion every hour, and she could not succor him ; she could not 
find such a sum. After reflecting two days and nights, fa.sting 
alone like one who walks in sleep, Bathilde descended to the 

It was Palm Sunday. The bells rang full ])eal. The sun 
shone from a cloudless sky upon the calm, blue sea. The pen¬ 
nons adorning the masts of the ships fluttered joyously in the 
gentle breeze. In the city’s streets and squares and along the 
harbor-wall the fresh, bitter odor of broken olive , and laurel 
branches and the scent of sweet marjoram floated upon the soft, 
warm air of the morning. Maidens were singing. The common 
people were in gala dress. But as the crowds came to the great 
open porch of the Cathedral, all—soldiers and priests, common¬ 
ers and nobles alike—gathered about a single object. 

Kneeling among the wretched mendicants, the crippled, the 
insane, and the blind, into whose eyes no longer entered the 
blessed daylight, was a woman, pale as one who has been 
stricken dead with shame and horror. She held out her hands 
imploring alms in a voice broken with sobs, begging the ransom 
of Foulques the Fair. 

All knew the suppliant. They elbowed each other to catch a 
glimpse of the haughty Countess Bathilde, who had been so 
hard and merciless, who had abused them as if they had been 
beasts, who had ruled over them as the proud towers of her 
castle seemed to over the land and sea. 

Growing bold, believing her mad, they assailed her with in¬ 
sults and railing. They derided her as they threw in her face 
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pieces of copper and bits of flint, and burst into laughter at her 
figure bent in anguish, and her fevered, staring eyes, where the 
wells of tears had run dry. 

But suddenly her features, her hair, her poor garments shone 
with a deified splendor; and there was a sound in the sky above 
her like the beat of mighty wings. The copper coins turned to 
broad pieces of shining gold, and the flints became flaming sap¬ 
phires, rubies, and amethysts. About her head blazed an aure¬ 
ole of dazzling splendor. 

Then all the people cried out in wonder, and as she rose fol¬ 
lowed, singing and glorifying her as a saint. She had become 
more radiantly beautiful than when, with the love-light in her 
eyes, she had first greeted him whom she adored; and with a 
sweet, grave gesture of adieu, she passed from their sight, bear¬ 
ing in her tattered, beggar's robe the ransom of Foulques the 
Fair. 

It was thus that the Countess Bathilde saved from shame and 
death the Lord of the Isles. 




THE FOUNTAIN OF YOUTH 


By Rudolf Baumbach 



I was on the day of the summer solstice, and 
the glow of midday lay on the corn-fields. 
At times a fresh wind swept over from the 
mountain forest near; then the stalks bent 
low, and the poppies on the edge of the field 
scattered their delicate petals. Crickets and 
grasshoppers chirped in the grain, and from 
the blackthorn on the roadside the goldham- 
mer once in awhile let her gentle call be heard. 

Through the corn-field, which extended from the valley to the 
mountain, walked, in the narrow path, a young woman of slender 
yet strong figure. She wore the customary plaited skirt, and, for 
protection against the sun’s rays, a red kerchief; on her left 
arm hung a basket, and in her right hand she carried a stone 


jug- 

As the goldhammer in the thorn-hedge became aware of her 
presence he fluttered to the highest twig and called softly: 
“ Maiden, maiden, how do you flourish ? ” But the bird was 
mistaken. The blond Greta was no maiden, but a young wife, 
and now was on her way to her husband, who felled wood in the 
forest above. 

When the fair one had reached the border of the forest she 
stood listening, and soon the strokes of a woodman’s axe told her 
where to turn her steps. It was not long before she saw her hus¬ 
band, who felled a pine-tree with mighty strokes, and, with joy¬ 
ful voice, she called to him. 

“ Remain standing where thou art,” responded he. “ The tree 
will fall directly.” And the pine-tree gave a deep sigh, bowed 
itself and sank crashing to the earth. 

No-,v Greta came nearer, and the sunburnt wood-cutter took 
his young wife in his anns and kissed her fondly. Then she sat 


• Translated by Minne B. Hudson, from the German, for .Short Stories.— 
Copyrighted. 
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down on the trunk of the tree, and took the food from the basket 
she had brought. Here Hans laid down the bread from his 
hand, took his axe and said: “ I have forgotten something," 
stepped in the direction of the fallen pine, and cut three crosses 
in the wood. 

“ Why dost thou that, Hans? ” asked the wife. 

“ That was done on account of the wood-sprites,” explained 
the husband. “ The poor creatures have a wicked enemy, who 
is the wild hunter. Day and night he waylays them and hunts 
them with his dogs. But if the pursued liftle women succeed in 
escaping to such a tree-trunk, then the wild huntsman cannot 
harm them, because of the three crosses.” 

The young wife's eyes grew large. “ Hast thou ever met a 
wood-sprite?” asked she, curious. 

“ No. They only rarely let themselves be seen. But to-day 
is the solstice, when they become visible.” And suddenly he 
called with a loud voice into the forest: “ Wood-sprite, appear! ” 

He had only done this in order to tease his wife; but, on the 
holy midsummer day, one should not jest about such things. 

At once a little woman, a yard high, delicate of form and 
very beautiful of face, stood before the pair. She wore a long 
white garment, and in her golden hair a spray of mistletoe. 

Hans and Greta were very much frightened. 'I'hey raised up 
hastily from their seats, and Greta made a bow, the best she 
could do. 

“ You have called me at a good time,” said the wood-sprite, 
and pointed with forefinger to the orb of the sun, that stemd 
almost over her head, “ and a good deed ”—here the little 
woman pointed to the marked tree-stump—“ is the other reason. 
Gold and silver have I not to give away, but I know of some¬ 
thing better. Come with me; it will do you no hann, and take 
your jug: you will be able to make use of it.” 

So she spoke and led the way. Hans shouldered his wood¬ 
man’s axe, Greta took up the stone jug, and both followed the 
little woman. She had a walk like a duck, and Greta plucked 
her husband’s sleeve, pointed to the waddling little woman, and 
would have whispered something into his ear, but Hans laid his 
forefinger on her mouth. Nothing hurts a sprite more than to 
have a person ridicule their gait. They have feet like a duck, 
and therefore they wear long, flowing garments to hide them. 

After a short time the three arrived at a clearing. Very' old 
trees stood in a circle around the meadow ; out of the grass arose 
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lilies and bluebells, and great butterflies rested thereon, waving 
their wings to and fro. And Hans, who thought he knew the 
whole forest, could not remember to have ever crossed this 

On the edge of the meadow stood a small house. The walls 
were covered with the bark of trees, and the roof was shingled 
with the scales of pine cones, and each scale was fastened down 
by a rose-thorn. Here the wood-sprite was at home. 

She led her guests behind the house, and pointed to a spring 
whose water gushed silently from the black earth. Succulent 
colt’s-foot and irises grew on its brink, and over its surface 
danced green and gold dragon-flies. 

“ That is the fountain of youth,” said the wood-sprite. “ A 
bath in its water turns an old man into a boy and an old woman 
into a girl. But if one drinks the water, then does it ward off 
old age until death. Fill your jug and carry it home. But be 
economical with this precious water; a drop on each Sunday is 
enough to keep you young. And yet again : As soon as thou, 
Hans, dost cast thy eye on a strange woman, or thou, Greta, on 
a strange man, then the water loses its virtue. That mark you. 
Now fill your jug and fare you well.” 

So spoke the wood-sprite, refusing the thanks of the lucky 
couple, and went into the hou.se. Greta filled the jug with the 
water of youth, and then they hastened home as quickly as they 
could to their cottage. 

Arrived at home, Hans poured the water into a bottle and 
sealed it with fir resin. “ For the present,” he remarked, “ we 
do not find the water of youth necessary, and we can economize. 
The time will come, indeed, when we will need it.” And then they 
placed the bottle in the cupboard where they kept their treasures: 
a couple of old coins, a garnet chain on which hung a golden 
penny, and two silver spoons. But Greta took great care that 
the water lost not its virtue. 

And how they did take themselves in hand! When the young 
forester went by the garden before the house and exchanged a 
greeting with Greta, as indeed had been his custom, then Greta 
looked not up from her vegetable-bed. And when Hans sat in 
the evening in “ The White Stag,” and the pretty Lisi brought 
him wine, then he made a face like a cat during a storm; and 
finally he did not go any more to the inn, but remained at home 
with his wife. Thus the water must certainly retain its magic 
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So there passed for the young couple a year of love and hap¬ 
piness, when to the two came a third, fn the cradle a chubby 
boy kicked and cried, so that the father’s heart leaped for joy. 
“Now,” thought he, “is the time come for us to open the bottle. 
What thinkest thou, Greta ? A drop of the water of youth would 
do thee good.” 

The wife agreed to the proposition, and Hans went into the 
room where the magic potion was preserved. With hands trem¬ 
bling with joy he loosed the cork and—O woe, woe!—the bottle 
slipped from his hands, and the water of youth poured over the 
floor. He came near falling to the floor, he was so frightened 
over the misfortune. What was he to do now ? His wife must 
on no account learn what had happened; she might die from 

Perhaps he could tell her later what he had done; perhaps, 
also, he might find the fountain of youth again (which he had cer¬ 
tainly sought in vain), and he might replace the loss. He hastily 
filled a new bottle, which was just like the first, with well-water, 
and well-water it was also that he gave his wife. 

“ Ah, how it refreshes and strengthens one ! ” said Greta; “ take 
a drop also, dear Hans.” 

And Hans obeyed and praised the virtue of the magic potion, 
and from that time each one took a drop every Sunday when the 
church-bell was ringing. And Greta bloomed like a rose, and 
Hans’ veins swelled with health and strength. But he postponed 
the confession of his deed from day to day, for he hoped in his 
heart to yet find the water of youth; but roam through the forest 
as he would, he could not discover the meadow where the wood- 
sprite lived. 

Thus passed some years. A small maiden joined the little boy, 
and Frau Greta’s once round chin had become double. She her¬ 
self certainly saw it not, for the mirror was not yet in existence in 
those days. Hans saw it, indeed, but a.voided speaking of it, and 
redoubled his love for his portly wife. 

Then there happened a misfortune. At lea.st Greta held it to 
be such. As she swept the house one day the small Peter, her 
eldest, came upon the cupboard in which stood the bottle with 
the supposed water of youth and clumsily overthrew the bottle, 
so that it broke and the contents were spilled. 

“ O thou gracious Heaven!” lamented the mother. “It is 
lucky, though, that Hans is not at home.” With trembling 
hands she gathered up the fragments from the floor and replaced 
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the bottle by another, which she filled with ordinary water. “ Cer¬ 
tainly the deception will soon be found out, for now is it all over 
with the everlasting youth. Alas, alas! ” But for the present 
she did not wish to tell her husband anything about it. 

Again considerable time passed, and the couple lived together 
as on the day when the priest had joined their hands in mar¬ 
riage. 

Each one carefully avoided letting the other know that youth 
was past, and each Sunday conscientiously took the magic drop. 

Then it happened that one morning a gray hair remained be¬ 
tween Hans’ fingers as he combed his hair. And he thought: 
“ Now is the time for me to tell the truth to my wife.” With 
a heavy heart, he began : “ Greta, it seems to me that our water 
of youth has lost its strength. Look there! I have found a 
gray hair. I am getting old.” 

Greta was frightened, but composed herself, and, forcing a 
loud laugh, cried: “ A gray hair! When I was a little girl, ten 
years old, I had even then a gray lock amid my hair. The like 
has frequently happened. Thou hast lately dressed a badger; 
perhaps something has happened to your hair from the fat, for 
badger’s fat, you know, colors the hair gray. No, dear Hans, 
the water has not lost its old virtue, or”—here she cast an 
anxious glance on him—“or perhaps thou also findest that I am 
growing old ? ” 

Now Hans laughed very loudly. “Thou, old 1 Thou bloom- 
est, indeed, like a peony! ” And then he threw his arms .about 
her and gave her a kiss. But when he was alone he said, with 
quiet thankfulness: “ God be thanked! She knows not that we 
are getting old. Now it matters not.” 

And similarly thought the wife. 

On the evening of the same day the young folks of the village 
danced to the fiddle of a wandering musician, and no couple 
wheeled more merrily under the linden than Hans and Greta. 

The peasant women made sarcastic remarks, to be sure; but 
the two heard nothing of the ridicule in their happiness. 

.After that it happened in the fall, as Hans with his family 
was eating a Martinmas-goose, that Frau Greta broke a tooth. 
There was great lamenting, for she was so proud of her white 
teeth. 

■And when the couple were alone together the wife said, in an 
unste.ady voire: “ This misfortune would not h.ave occurred if 
the water-” 
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But at this Hans blurted out: “ You think the water is good 
for everything. Has it not often happened before that a child has 
broken out a tooth by cracking a nut ? What hast thou against 
the e.xcellent water? Art thou not fresh and sound as a rose ? 
Or perhaps thou hast turned thine eyes upon another that thou 
mistrustest the virtue of the water ? ” 

Then the wife laughed, wiped the tears from her cheeks, and 
ki.ssed her husband so that the breath almost left him. But in 
the afternoon, when they sat on the stone bench before the house 
door and sang two-part songs about true love, the passers-by 
said: “ The silly old people! ” However, the happy ones heard 

So passed many years. The house had become too small for 
the children. They had gone forth, had married and had chil¬ 
dren of their own. The two old people were again alone, and 
were as dear to each other as on their wedding-day; and every 
Sunday, when the church-bell rang, each drank a drop from the 
fla.sk. 

Then once again the day of the summer solstice drew near. 
On the evening before, Hans and Greta sat before their door and 
looked toward the heights where the St. John’s fire blazed, and 
from the distance sounded the mirth of the young fellows and 
maids, who stirred the fire and sprang through its flames in 
couples. 

Then the wife said: “ Dear Hans, I would like to go once 
more to the forest. If thou desirest it also, then will we start 
early in the morning. But thou must waken me early, for when 
the elder blossoms the young women like to sleep until the sun 
is high in the heavens.” 

Hans agreed. On the next morning he wakened his wife, and 
they went together into the forest. They walked like lovers, 
and each gave a careful heed to the steps of the other. 

When Hans cautiously jumped over the root of a tree, the wife 
said: “ Ah, Hans, thou leapest indeed like a young kid ! ” and 
when Greta timidly stepped over a little ditch, her husband 
laughed and cried : “ Tuck up your dress, Greta! Jump!” And 
then they selected an old pine-tree, feasting in its shade on what 
Greta had brought with her. 

“ It was here,” said Hans, “ where the wood-sprite appeared 
to us that day, and there yonder must lie the forest meadow with 
the fountain of youth. But I have never again found the meadow 
and the spring.” 
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“ And, God be thanked! that has mattered not,” hastily inter¬ 
rupted Greta. “ For our fla.sk is still far from being empty.” 

“ Certainly, certainly,” nodded Hans. “ But yet it would 
please me if we could see the good wood-sprite once again, and 
thank her for our good fortune. Come—let us go and seek her. 
Perhaps I will be as lucky to-day as formerly.” 

Then they set out and went deeper into the forest, and after a 
quarter of an hour saw there, before their eyes, the sunny forest 
meadow. Lilies and bluebells bloomed in the grass, gay-colored 
butterflies flew to and fro, and on the edge of the forest stood 
also the little house, just as in years before. They went towards 
the house with beating hearts, and, best of all, there was indeed 
the fountain of youth at hand, and dragon-flies, in green and 
gold, hovered over it. 

Hans and Greta stepped to the brim of the spring. They 
embraced each other and stooped over the water; and from 
out the clear surface of the spring there confronted them, two 
gray heads with friendly, wrinkled faces. 

Then hot tears fell from the eyes of the old couple, and they 
stood stammering and sobbing in mutual guilt. It required a 
long time before it became clear to them that each had deluded 
and for long years had lovingly deceived the other. 

“ Thou hast also known that we have both grown old ? ” cried 
out Hans, joyfully. 

“ Of course, of course,” laughed the wife, amid tears. 

“ And I, also,” rejoiced old Hans. Then he took his wife 
and kissed her as on the day she had said “ Yes ” to him. 

Then the forest-sprite suddenly stood before them, as if she 
had sprung up out of the earth. 

“ Welcome,” said she. “ You have not appeared before me 
for a long time. But—but,” continued the little woman, and 
threatened with her finger, ” you have kept a bad home with 
the water of youth. Wrinkles and gray hair! Ah, ah ! Now," 
continued she again, “ that is easy to remedy, and you are come 
at a good hour. Quick! Spring into the fountain of youth; it 
is not deep; dip your gray heads under; then shall you .see a 
miracle. The bath will restore to you youthful vigor and beauty. 
But quick, before the sun sinks! ” 

Hans and Greta looked at each other. “ Wilt thou ? ” asked 
the husband, in an uncertain voice. 

“Never,” answered Greta, quickly. “ (Jh, if thou only know- 
cst how happy I am, that at last I may be old! And, also, it 
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would be impossible on account of our children and grandchil¬ 
dren. No, gracious forest-sprite, a thousand thanks for your 
good deed, but we remain as we are. Is is not so, Hans ? " 

“Yes,” nodded Hans, “we remain old. If thou couldst but 
know, Greta, how well your gray hair becomes you." 

“ As you will,” said the wood-sprite, a little vexed. “ There 
is no ceremony here.” So speaking, she went into the house and 
locked the door behind her. 

But the old couple kissed each other anew. Then they 
stepped homeward, arm in arm, through the forest, and the mid¬ 
summer sun shed a golden light upon their gray heads. 





By HoNORfc DE Balzac 


HE bell of the little town of Menda had just rung 
|Hn midnight. At that moment a young French offi- 

taM iEhI “P™ parapet of the long terrace 

I Wn ii’ffijg which bounded the gardens of the castle of 
' Menda, seemed buried in meditation more pro¬ 

found than befits the carelessness of a military life; but it 
must be said that never were the hour, the prospect and the night 
more suited to reverie. The beautiful Spanish sky extended its 
azure dome above his head. The quivering light of the stars 
and the soft moonlight illumined an exquisite valley which lay 
unrolled at his feet. As he leaned against an orange-tree in 
blossom the young officer could see, a hundred feet below him, 
the town of Menda; it seemed to be sheltered from the northern 
winds at the foot of the cliff upon which the castle was built. 
Turning his head he saw the sea, whose gleaming waters framed 
the landscape in a broad band of silver. The castle was illu¬ 
mined; the festive confusion of a ball, the harmonies of the 
orchestra, the laughter of the officers and their partners came to 
him, mingled with the distant murmur of the waves. The cool¬ 
ness of the night infused a sort of energy into his body, wearied 
with the heat of the day. To crown all, the gardens were planted 
with »uch sweet flowers and trees of such fragrance that the young 
man was, as it were, plunged in a bath of perfumes. 

■ Translated by John Van Brngh, from the French, for Short Stories.— 
Copyrighted. 
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The castle of Menda belonged to a grandee of Spain, who 
occupied it with his family. Throughout the whole evening the 
elder of his daughters had regarded the officer with an interest 
marked by such sadness that the feeling of compassion, expressed 
by the Spanish girl, might well be the cause of the thoughtfulness 
of the Frenchman. Clara was beautiful, and, although she had 
three brothers and a sister, the property of the Marquis of 
L^gan^ appeared large enough to persuade Victor Marchand 
that she would have a considerable dowry. But how dared he 
dream that the daughter of the nobleman proudest of his birth in 
Spain could be given in marriage to the son of a Parisian trades¬ 
man. Moreover, the French were hated. The marquis had 

been suspected by General G-, governor of the province, of 

stirring up a movement in favor of Ferdinand VII., and the bat¬ 
talion commanded by Victor Marchand had been stationed in 
the little town of Menda to restrain the neighboring regions, which 
looked up to the Marquis of L^ganes as their lord. A recent 
dispatch from Marshal Ney had aroused a fear that the English 
might shortly land upon the coast, and named the marquis as a 
man who had had correspondence with the cabinet at London. 
Consequently, in spite of the kind welcome which the Spaniard 
had given Victor Marchand and his soldiers, the young officer 
held himself continually on his guard. 

As he approached the terrace, from which he had just ex¬ 
amined the state of the town and the districts intrusted to his 
care, he asked himself how he should interpret the friendship 
which the marquis had constantly displayed toward him. and 
how the tranquillity of the country could be reconciled with 
the anxiety of his general; but for a moment these thoughts 
had been driven from his mind by a feeling of prudence and 
natural curiosity. He had just noticed in the town a large num¬ 
ber of lights. Though it was St. James’ Day he had com¬ 
manded, that same moniing, that all fires should be put out at 
an hour named in his orders. The castle alone had been ex¬ 
cepted from this measure. He saw, indeed, the bayonets of 
his soldiers gleaming here and there at the usual posts; but 
the silence was ominous, and nothing indicated that the Spaniards 
were indulging in the celebration of a holiday. 

After having tried to explain to himself the dispbedieqfe of 
which the inhabitants were guilty, he found in their action a 
mystery the more incomprehensible, since he had left certain 
officers in the village charged with the patrol and the rounds. 
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With the impetuosity of youth he was about to pass through 
an opening in the hedge, in order to descend the hill more 
rapidly; in this way he could arrive sooner than by the usual 
road at a little post-station at the entrance of the town in the 
direction of the castle; a slight noise, however, stopped him 
in his course. He thought he heard the sand of the path grind 
under the light step of a woman. He turned his head and 
saw nothing; but his eyes were attracted by the extraordinary 
brightness of the ocean. He suddenly perceived there a thing 
so appalling that he stood motionless in consternation. The 
moonlight was bright enough to disclose to him distant sails. 
He trembled and endeavored to convince himself that this sight 
was an optical delusion produced by the fantastic combination of 
the waves and the moonlight. At this instant a hoarse voice 
pronounced the officer’s name; he looked toward the opening, 
and saw slowly rising there the head of the orderly who had 
accompanied him to the castle. 

“ Is that you. Captain ? ” 

“ Yes. Well ? ” said the young man to him in a low voice. A 
sort of presentiment warned him to act with caution. 

“ Those villains are as restless as worms, and I am anxious. 
Will you allow me to tell you what I have seen? ” 

“Speak!” answered Victor Marchand. 

“ I have just been following a man belonging to the castle 
who has come this way with a lantern in his hand. A lantern is 
very suspicious I I don’t believe that any Christian needs to 
light candles at this hour. They want to destroy us 1 so I said 
to myself, and I started to follow his tracks. And, Captain, I 
discovered, three paces from here, upon a bowlder, a heap of fire- 

A terrible cry, which suddenly rang out in the town, interrupted 
the soldier. A light flashed about the officer. The poor private 
received a ball in the head and fell. A fire of straw and dry 
wood was burning fiercely ten feet from the young man. The in¬ 
struments and laughter in the ball-room were no longer heard. A 
silence as of death, interrupted by groans, had suddenly succeeded 
the murmurs and the dance music. A cannon-shot sounded over 
the surface of the sea. A cold sweat broke out upon the fore¬ 
head of the young man. He was without his sword. He under¬ 
stood that his soldiers had perished, and that the English were 
about to disembark. He saw himself dishonored if he lived; he 
saw himself arraigned before a court-martial; then he measured 
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with his eye the depth of the valley and sprang a step toward it, 
when he was stayed by Clara’s hand. 

“ Fly!” she cried. “ My brothers are following me to kill you 
at the foot of the cliff—there—you will find Juanito’s horse. 
Go I ” 

She pushed him from her. The young man gazed at her a 
moment Stupefied, but obe5ring quickly the instinct of self- 
preservation which never abandons even the strongest of men, he 
sprang into the dark in the direction indicated, and ran across the 
rocks that goats alone had climbed till then. He heard Clara 
cry to her brothers to pursue him; he heard the steps of his as¬ 
sassins. Several bullets whistled by him, but he came safely to 
the valley, found the horse, mounted and disappeared with the 
rapidity of lightning. 

In a few hours the young officer arrived at the quarters of 
General G-, whom he found breakfasting with his staff. 

“ I bring you my head,” cried he, as he appeared, pale and 
unnerved. 

He seated himself, and recounted the horrible occurrence. A 
deathlike silence greeted his story. 

“ I find you unfortunate rather than culpable,” the terrible 
General answered finally. “ You are not to blame for the breach 
of faith of the Spanish; and, unless the Marshal decides other¬ 
wise, I acquit you.” 

These words gave but small consolation to the unfortunate 

“ When the Emperor knows,” he cried. 

“ He will wish to have you shot,” said the General; “ but we 
shall see. Well, then, let us speak no more of this,” added he, 
in a severe tone, “except to wreak a vengeance which shall 
excite a salutary terror in this country, where they make war like 

An hour later a whole regiment, a squadron of cavalry, and a 
battalion of artillery were on their way. The General and Victor 
marched at the head of this column. The soldiers, informed of 
tlie massacre of their comrades, were possessed by an unexam¬ 
pled rage. The distance separating the town of Menda from 
the General’s headquarters was traversed with wonderful swift¬ 
ness. Upon the way the General found whole villages under 
arms. Each one of these miserable hamlets was surrounded and 
the inhabitants decimated. 

By an inexplicable chance, the English vessels had not landed 
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their men; but it was learned later that these ships only 
carried the artillery, and that they had had a quicker passage 
than the other transports. Consequently, the town of Menda, 
deprived of the defenders it expected, and which the appearance 
of the English sails seemed to promise, was surrounded by 
French troops almost without striking a blow. The inhabitants, 
overcome with terror, offered to surrender unconditionally. Act¬ 
ing with a nobility not rare in the Peninsula, the assassins of the 
French, foreseeing from the General’s cruelty that Menda would 
perhaps be burned and the entire population put to the sword, 
proposed to inform the General against themselves. He accepted 
the offer with the condition that the inhabitants of the castle, 
from the meanest servant to the marquis, were to be surrendered 
to him. These terms were acquiesced in, and the General prom¬ 
ised to pardon the rest of the inhabitants and prevent his soldiers 
from pillaging and burning the town. An enormous contribu¬ 
tion of money was demanded, and the richest citizens gave them¬ 
selves up as surety for its payment, to be made in twenty-four 

The General took every precaution necessary for the security 
of his troops, provided for the defense of the surrounding region, 
and refused to lodge his soldiers in the houses. After having 
pitched camp, he rode up to the castle and took possession. The 
members of the family of L^gan^ and the servants were care¬ 
fully guarded from view, bound and shut up in the hall where 
the ball had taken place. From the windows of this room the 
terrace which commanded the town could be easily seen. The 
staff established itself in a gallery near at htmd, where the Gen¬ 
eral discussed the measures to be taken to oppose the disembark¬ 
ing. After having despatched an aide to Marshal Ney, and 
ordered batteries to be placed upon the seashore, the General 
and his staff considered the cases of the prisoners. Two hun¬ 
dred Spaniards, whom the inhabitants had surrendered, were 
immediately shot on the terrace, .\fter this military execution, 
the General gave the order to erect upon tlie terrace as many 
scaffolds as there were people in the hall of the castle, and to 
summon the village e.xecutioner. Victor Marchand availed him¬ 
self of the time which was to elapse before dinner to see the 
prisoners. He returned shortly to the General. 

“ I come,” he said to him, in a broken voice, “to ask certain 
favors of you.” 

“ You! ” answered the General, in a tone of bitter irony. 
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“ Alas! ” replied Victor, “ I ask sad favors. The marquis, 
seeing the scaffolds erected, has hoped that you would change 
this form of punishment for his family, and begs you to have 
the nobles beheaded." 

“ Granted 1 ” said the General. 

“ They ask, in addition, that they be allowed the comforts 
of religion, and that they be unbound. They promise not to 
attempt to escape.” 

“ I consent,” said the General, “ but you will be answerable 
for them.” 

“ The marquis also offers to you his entire fortune if you will 
pardon his youngest son.” 

“ Indeed! ” answered the General. “ His property already 
belongs to King Joseph.” He stopped. A sudden thought 
came to him, and he added ; “ I will grant more than their desire. 
I understand the importance of his last request. Ah, well, let 
him buy the eternity of his name; but let Spain forever remember 
his treason and his punishment. I leave life and fortune to that 
one of his sons who wilt fulfill the office of executioner. Go, and 

Dinner was served. The officers, seated at table, were satisfy¬ 
ing an appetite which fatigue had increased. One of their num¬ 
ber, Victor Marchand, was absent from the feast. After having 
hesitated for a time he entered the hall in which was the proud 
family of I.6gante. He cast sad glances upon the sight presented 
to him by that hall, where the evening before he had seen whirling 
in the dance the two daughters and the three sons of the house; 
he shivered at the thought that in a short time their heads must 
be severed by the executioner’s sword. 

Bound to their gilded chairs the father and mother, the three 
young men and the two girls remained in a state of complete 
immobility. Eight servants were standing, their hands tied 
behind their backs. These fifteen persons were looking at one 
another gravely, and their eyes scarcely betrayed the feelings 
which animated them. Complete resignation and regret at 
having failed in their enterprise were to be read upon certain 
faces. Motionless soldiers guarded them, respecting the anguish 
of these cruel enemies. An expression of curiosity lit up their 
faces when Victor Marchand appeared. He gave the order 
to release the condemned, and went himself to loosen the 
cords which bound Clara to her chair. She smiled sadly. The 
officer could not resist the temptation, and touched hghtly the 
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young girl's arms, admiring her black hair, her lithe form. She 
was a true Spaniard; she had the Spanish color, Spanish eyes, 
long curling lashes, and a pupil blacker than a crow’s wing. 

“ Have you succeeded? "she asked, with one of those gloomy 
smiles in which there was yet something girlish. 

Victor could not repress a groan. He looked at Clara's three 
brothers one by one. The eldest was thirty. Small, rather badly 
built, with a fierce and haughty air, he did not lack a certain 
nobility of manner; nor did he seem a stranger to that delicacy of 
feeling which rendered Spanish courtesy formerly so celebrated. 
He was called Juanito the Second. Philip was about twenty. He 
resembled Clara. The youngest was eight. A painter would 
have found in Manuel’s features a hint of Roman determination. 
The old marquis had a head covered with white locks, and 
seemed to have stepped from a picture by Murillo. The young 
officer shook his head, dispairing of seeing the General’s offer 
accepted by one of these four: nevertheless, he ventured to con¬ 
fide it to Clara. She trembled for an instant, but immediately 
resumed an air of calmness and knelt before her father. 

“ Oh,” said she to him, “ make Juanito swear that he will obey 
faithfully the orders you give him, and we shall be content.” 

The marchioness trembled with hope; but when, leaning 
toward her husband, she had heard Clara’s horrible disclosure, 
the mother fainted. Juanito understood all. He bounded like 
a caged lion. Victor took it upon himself to dismiss the soldiers, 
after having obtained from the marquis a promise of perfect sub¬ 
mission. The servants were led out and delivered to the exe¬ 
cutioner, who hanged them. When the family had only Victor 
for spectator, the marquis rose. 

“ Juanito! ” said he. 

Juanito only answered by an inclination of the head, which 
was equivalent to a refusal, fell back into his chair, and regarded 
his family with a dry and terrible eye. Clara seated herself upon 
his knee with a gay air. “My dear Juanito,” said she, as 
she slipped one arm around his neck and kissed him upon his 
eyelids, “ if you knew how sweet death at your hands would be 
to me! I will not have to submit to the odious contact of the 
executioner. You shall free me from the evils which await me; 
and, my good J uanito, you would not wish to see me in any one’s 
power, ah, well-” 

Her dark eyes cast a fiery glance upon Victor, as though to 
arouse in Juanito’s heart his hatred of the French. 
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“ Courage! ” said his brother Philip to him; “ otherwise our 
almost royal line is extinct.” 

Suddenly Clara rose, the group which had formed about 
Juanito separated; and this son, a rebel with reason, saw stand¬ 
ing before him his old father, who in a solemn voice cried ; 

“ Juanito, I command you." 

As the young count remained motionless, his father fell upon 
his knees. Involuntarily Clara, Manuel and Philip followed his 
example. All held out their hands toward him who was to 
save the family from oblivion, and seemed to repeat his father’s 

“ My son, would you lack the strength of a Spaniard ? Do 
you lack reason ? Would you leave me long upon my knees, 
and ought you to consider your life and sufferings ? Is this my 
son, madam ? ” added the old man, turning toward the mar¬ 
chioness. 

“ He consents! ” cried the mother, despairingly, .as she saw 
J uanito slightly move his eyelids—an act whose signification was 
only known to her. 

Maraquita, the second daughter, remained upon her knees, 
feebly clasping her mother in her arms; her little brother Manuel 
reproached her for weeping. At this moment the castle chaplain 
entered; he was immediately surrounded by the whole family, 
and led to Juanito. Victor, unable longer to endure this scene, 
signed to Clara, and hastened out to make a last effort with the 
General. He found him in good humor, in the midst of his 
dinner, and drinking with his officers who were beginning to con¬ 
verse gayly. 

An hour after, a hundred of the most prominent citizens of 
Menda came to the terrace, in accordance with the General’s 
orders, to witness the execution of the family of L^ganes. A 
detachment of soldiers was stationed to restrain the Spaniards, 
who were placed beneath the gallows upon which the marquis’ 
servants had been hanged. The citizens’ heads almost touched 
the feet of the martyrs. Thirty paces from them rose a block 
and by it gleamed a heavy sword. The executioner was present 
in case of Juanito’s refusal. The Spaniards soon heard, in the 
midst of the deepest silence, the footsteps of several persons—the 
measured tread of a platoon of soldiers and the light rattle of 
their pieces. These varying noises were mingled with the joyous 
voices of the officers at dinner, as earlier the music of a ball 
had disguised the preparations for an act of treasonable slaughter. 
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All eyes turned toward the castle, from which the noble family 
was seen to advance with incredible composure. Every face 
was calm and serene. One man alone, pale and haggard, was 
leaning on the priest, who gave him all the consolations of religion 
—that man who, alone, was to survive. The executioner under¬ 
stood, as did every one else, that Juanito had accepted his place 
for a day. The old marquis and his wife, Clara, Maraquita, 
and their two brothers went and knelt at some distance from the 
fatal spot. Juanito was guided by the priest. When he came 
to the block the headsman, drawing him by the sleeve, took 
him to one side and probably gave him certain instructions. 
The confessor placed the victims in such a position that they 
could not see the execution; but they were true Spaniards, and 
held themselves erect with no signs of weakness. 

Clara started first toward her brother. 

“Juanito,” said she to him, “ have pity on my lack of courage; 
begin with me.” 

.At this moment a man’s hasty steps were heard. Victor ap- 

Clara had already knelt; already her white neck was inviting 
the sword. The officer paled, but found the strength to hasten 

“ The General will grant you your life if you will marry me,” 
said he to her, in a low voice. 

The girl flashed upon the officer a glance of scorn and pride. 

“ Come, Juanito,” said she, in a low, deep tone. 

Her head rolled at Victor’s feet. The Marchioness of Le- 
ganJs allowed a convulsive movement to escape her at the 
sound; it was the only evidence of her anguish. 

•‘.Am I all right like this, dear Juanito?” was the question 
little Manuel asked his brother. 

“ .Ah, you weep, Maraquita !” said Juanito to his sister. 

•• Alas! yes,” answered the young girl. “ I am thinking of 
you, my dear Juanito; you will be indeed unhappy without us.” 

Soon the grand face of the marquis appeared. He gazed 
upon the blood of his children, turned toward the motionless 
and silent spectators, extended his hands toward Juanito, and 
said, in a firm voice ; 

“ Spaniards, I give my son my paternal blessing! Now, mar¬ 
quis, strike fearlessly, for you are without reproach.” 

But when Juanito saw his mother approach, supported by the 
confessor, “ She nursed me ! ” he cried. 
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His voice drew a cry of horror from the assembly. The noise 
of the feast and the gay laughter of the officers quieted at this terri¬ 
ble clamor. The marchioness understood that Juanito’s courage 
was exhausted; she sprang at a single bound beyond the balus¬ 
trade, and her brains were dashed out upon the rocks. A shout 
of admiration arose. Juanito had fallen senseless. 

“ General," said an officer, half drunk, “ Marchand has just 
been telling me something of this execution. I bet you didn’t 

“ Do you forget, gentlemen,” cried General G-, “that in 

a month five hundred French families, will be in tears, and that 
we are in Spain ? Do you wish us to leave our bones here ?" 

-After this speech there was no one, not even a subaltern, who 
dared empty his glass. 

In spite of the consideration with which he is regarded,.in 
spite of the title of El Vfrdugo (the headsman), which the kings 
of Spain have given as a title of nobility to the Marquis of L4- 
ganes, he is completely overcome with grief—he lives alone and 
is rarely seen. Crushed beneath the burden of his terrible sacri¬ 
fice, he seems to await with impatience the birth of a second son, 
which will give him the right to rejoin the shades which accom¬ 
pany him always. 




t, my boy. ’At's the advice of 
1 lot.s of experience. I sit 
Bhere at my bench winter an' summer an' watch the 
W young uns go by. They grows up an' git married, 
an’ bimeby I see their childrun runnin’ round jest as 
^ their pas an’ mas did. 'At’s what I call expeerimental 
observation, an' I claim 'at it gives a man a reason’ble 
\ right to speak advice, 'specially to them 'at are his in¬ 
feriors in age. It don't pay fer a young fellar as has had 
yourbringin’up to be a-coortin’ two gals at once. I don’t 
want you to take no offence—never give no offence, is my 
axyum—but when I see how things was goin,’ I jest had to 
speak right out. ” 

Uncle Jake pulled his spectacles down toward the end of 
his nose, turned his head and squinted along the sole of the 
boot he was mending. The old shoemaker’s shop stood on 
the main thoroughfare of the little Iowa town. It was a 
narrow one-story building, bulging out into the street as if 
it, like its owner, longed to impress itself prominently on 
the public eye. The door, begrimed by much handling, al¬ 
ways gaped wide open except in the severest weather—a 
standing invitation to the wayfarer, whether he came bear¬ 
ing old shoes or the latest bit of news. 

His companion was a tall, ruggedly handsome youth, 
loosely dressed in a fur-lined coat and blue jean trousers 
held up by a broad leather belt and disappearing at the 
knees into a rough pair of cowhide 'ooots. His fur cap had 
fallen to the floor beside him, releasing the thick mop of 
•Written for Short Stories. —Copyrighted. 
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tangled black curls which clustered over his head. He was 
smiling complacently, as if half pleased with the shoe¬ 
maker's warning. Before making a reply he seated himself 
on a low stool, drew out a cla.sp knife, and began carving 
grotesque figures upon a thin splinter of pine. 

“Oh, you needn’t worry. Uncle Jake,” he said deliber¬ 
ately, “I ain’t a-asking any two gals to fall in love with me. 
It's all I can do to ’tend to one. S’posin’ they do,” and he 
spread out his big hands with an expression of the utmost 
candor, “why, I can’t help it, can I? The fault’s theim, 

“True, true,” replied Uncle Jake, briskly, “but you 
mustn’t encourage ’em. Gals is queer creeters, an’ when 
they does a thing once you can’t never tell if they’ll do the 
same again under sim'lar circumstances. Now, f'r instance, 
there’s that little black-eyed gal ’at works fer Mister Rob¬ 
bins, in the post-office. Ha, you needn’t look so uncon- 
samed, an’ try to let on ’at you don’t know nothin’ about 
Judith Montgomery. They claim ’at she’s smart—mebbe— 
and pretty, I grant, but there’s the very Satan in her eyes, 
an’ when she’s toggled up in ’at red dress o’ hern it fairly 
makes me shiver’s if I could smell brimstone, ’ ’ and Uncle 
Jake lowered his voice to a hoarse whisper, and glanced at 
Bob sharply from under his bushy gray brows. 

“You ought to seen her look an’ look,” he continued, 
“when you danced with Sadie Hatch t’other night up to 
Brown’s ball—you needn’t’pear s’prised; I can see things 
yet, ’thout my specs, if they’re middlin’ plain. Where I set 
a-fiddlin’ I could watch her standin’ off to one side with her 
eyes flashin’ revengeful like’s if they was a-sayin’, ‘I’ll pay 
you off. ’ ” 

Bob leaned back, laughing, with his hands grasping one 

“You’ve got good eyes. Uncle Jake, but this time you’re 
way behind the news,” he said, still chuckling. “Ycu haven’t 
heard as how I’ve been up an’ asked old man Hatch fer 
Sadie, an he said it would be all right as soon’s I finished that 
there house I’m buildin’ on my farm. Don’t s’pose I’m a 
fool, do you. Uncle Jake?” and he winked one eye knowingly 
at the shoemaker. “P’raps Judith Montgomery is pretty 
an’ smart, but so’s Sadie, too, an’ she’s got a father as can 
set her up han’some at the weddin’. But still,” he con- 
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tinned, with a judicial twist of his head, and a half-impatient 
flourish of the much whittled pine stick, “Sadie's too gentle 
an’ lovin’ to have much fun in her—always a-laughin’ or 
a-cryin’ when it ain’t the right place. But now, concernin’ 
Judith, it’s diffrunt. If she don’t like the way you’re doin', 
she gits up on her ear, and mebbe slaps you in the face— 
hard, too—or says she won't speak again in fifty years, but 
when she makes up-’’ 

Bob stopped suddenly. His eyes rolled up, and he drew 
his mouth into a bland smile which ended in a loud smack 
as if to express the felicity which followed the calming of 
Judith’s anger. 

“She’s spicy, she is,” he continued, after a moment of 
rumination. “Why, there’s a story ’round town as how she 
came here quiet like because she got mixed up in a shootin’ 
scrape with some fellars down to Missoury. She goes on an’ 
tells that her father an’ mother are both dead, but there’s 
no way of proving it. ” 

“Has she heard as how you’ve got engaged to Sadie?” 

“I don’ know—ner care,” and Bob shrugged his shoul¬ 
ders contemptuously. “ It’s good’nough for her. She got 
mad’t me down to Brown’s ball, an’ wouldn’t .speak. ‘Well,’ 
says I, ‘if you don’t care to use your tongue, an’ you’ve got 
plenty of it, why it’s your own job an’ not mine,’ an’ with 
that there cut I turned on my heel an’ walked away. P’r- 
haps it’ll learn her a lesson ’at she won’t forget in a month 
of Sundays. ’ ’ 

“Speakin’ plain,” said the shoemaker, “I’m mighty glad 
you’ve got it all fixed 'tween you an’ Sadie, fer I never did 
like't Montgomery gal. When’s the weddin’. Bob?” 

“Oh, nex’ spring some time,” and Bob yawned, closed 
his knife and walked leisurely over to the window. 

“Gehu,” he exclaimed, “there’s a big storm brewin’, an’ 
I must hustle down to the store an’ get Sadie. She’s waitin’ 
fer me to walk home with her. Have them boots ready as 
soon’s you can. Uncle Jake.” 

Bob went out of the little shop with his coat buttoned 
tightly over his broad breast, and his cap drawn down until 
only a few knotty curls struggled from under its edges. 
After watching the young man until he disappeared down 
the street, the shoemaker wearily stretched his crooked legs, 
straightened his bent shoulders, and the words, “foolish, 
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foolish," were all that could be heard of a muttered sentence 
which never got beyond the tangles of his grizzly beard. 

Evening was drawing to a close. The sun had gone 
down, a red ball, beyond the western edge of the prairie, 
leaving a cold, gray-blue sky flecked with stringy rifts of 
clouds. Almost immediately a chilling wind had sprung Up 
from behind the brown cattle-dunes in the north and came 
bowling over the wide sweep of prairie, whisking the snow 
in blinding scurries into the traveller’s face, leaving him to 
gasp helplessly for breath. Drifts grew silently around the 
door-steps of the scattering houses and lurked in regular 
piles behind the fence posts. They even intruded stealthy 
fingers through the cracks in the casements where they lay 
pointing ominously toward the merry groups gathered in 
the glow of the firelight. 

“Must be some excitement to the store. It's full of peo¬ 
ple, an’ they’ve lit up uncommon early,” muttered Bob Mc¬ 
Nair, as he approached the weather-worn wooden building 
which served not only as a store and post-ofiice, but fur¬ 
nished a lounging place for a large part of the community. 
Pausing for a moment outside to brush away the snow, he 
heard voices from within engaged in excited discussion. 
One was shrill and violent, and he soon recognized it as be¬ 
longing to Judith Montgomery. 

As he opened the door there was a sudden silence, and 
he knew instinctively that he had been the subject of the 
dispute. Blinded by the light, he stood awkwardly for a 
moment near the doorway of the smoky little room, and 
looked helplessly from one to another of the faces turned 
upward toward him; then edging his way through a small 
platoon of nail kegs, he leaned over the counter and asked 
in a low voice where Sadie Hatch had gone. The clerk 
pointed silently toward a huge pile of blue overalls, which 
loomed up dimly through the clouds of tobacco smoke behind 
the stove. There Bob saw the dark form of a girl crouched 
on a broken arm chair. Her face was bent down on her 
hands, and the trim little shoulders shook convulsively. 
Sadie was crying. 

“What’s all this?” he demanded, turning on the crowd 
with his hands clenched until the great knuckles showed 
white and hard through the grime of toil. There were 
backward glances toward the door, for some of the men in 
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the crowd knew what it meant when Bob McNair's nostrils 
began to twitch. 

They were given no opportunity to answer. Bob felt a 
light touch on his arm. Turning, he saw Judith Mont¬ 
gomery’s face, drawn with anger, the veins of the temples 
standing out like purple cords. 

“She knows now," were her words, “I’ve told her what 
kind of a fellow you are—makin’ love to two girls at the 
same time, an’ then takin' her for her money.” 

Judith’s voice was harsh and high, and she pointed a 
slim white finger contemptuously at the little figure in the 
chair. Bob’s face grew pale. He knew that he was too 
slow of speech to answer the girl’s angry accusations. She 
was a woman. Had she been a man, a quick blow between 
the eyes would long since have silenced the ready tongue. 

He paused for a moment, undecided, and then, brushing’ 
Judith aside as if she had been a hazel twig, he hurried over 
to the weeping girl, and laid his hand tenderly on her 
head. She sprang quickly back and drew herself up with 
pitiful dignity, the tears still streaming from her reddened 

“I don’t understand all this. Mister McNair,” she said, 
slowly, “is what she—she says—true?” 

“True—he knows it’s true,” burst in Judith. 

“Keep quiet, won’t you?” said Bob McNair, angrily. 
“Come, Sadie, this here ain’t no place fer us to make up. 
It’s gettin’ late, an’ a blizzard's cornin’ up. When we get 
home I’ll tell you all about it, an’ then, if you don’t like me 
any more, why I'll jest go 'way an' never bother you again. ” 

“Good scheme, shrewd fellow,” came Judith’s stinging 
words, “yes, dear Sadie, go home with him an’ let him fool 
you some more. He’s han’some, an’ it ain’t no trouble for 
him to talk around a girl till she b’lieves black is white.” 

Sadie wavered for a moment, looking helplessly from 
Judith to Bob. Her fingers clasped and unclasped ner¬ 
vously, and the childish lips quivered with half repressed 

“I will go home alone this time,” she said slowly, “an’ 
you can explain to father. Oh, if my mother were only liv¬ 
ing,” and she burst again into a storm of sobs, half fear and 
anger, half heart-break. 

“You can’t go alone,” said several voices iji the crowd. 
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The storm had increased in violence and the snow came 
beating fiercely against the windows. Night had closed 
down, black and gusty, and the men well knew the danger 
of allowing a timid girl to venture alone on the wind-swept 
prairie. It was a bleak, unmarked road that led from the 
village more than two miles to Farmer Hatch’s home. 

“Oh, dear, what shall I do," sobbed the frightened girl. 
“If I had never seen him-” 

“Never mind,” said Judith, with a calm in her voice, 
contrasting strangely with its former harsh violence. Bob 
McNair glanced around in surprise. He noticed a peculiar 
glitter flare into her eyes and die away again, as a film of 
ashes gathers over a coal. 

“Never mind. I’ll take you home,” she continued, “I’m 
not afraid. If the storm is too heavy, I can stay with you 
all night an’ come back early in the morning.” 

A look ot gratitude flashed over Sadie’s face, and she 
answered simply: 

“Thank you, Judith.” 

They were soon wrapped in their cloaks and mufflers, 
Judith assisting her trembling companion with all the care 
and tenderness of a sister. 

Bob McNair turned helplessly away. He was confused 
and undecided. His pride battled with his love, and over 
it all there hung an undefined dread of Judith’s anger. 

A dozen men volunteered to attend the girls, but Judith 
replied quietly, as they prepared to brace themselves against 
the blast: 

“We won’t need you. It ain’t far, an’ I’ve been out in 
storms lots worse than this.” 

Her peremptory manner, combined with her angry words 
to Bob McNair, awed the men, and they gathered awkwardly 
around the door swinging their lanterns and offering en¬ 
couraging suggestions. 

“They really ain’t nothing to fear,” said the garrulous 
little storekeeper, cheerfully, “b’cause you can see Farmer 
Hatch’s house plain when you get to that raise o’ land north 
o’ the bridge. ” 

They watched intently until the girls disappeared in the 
darkness. A fluttering red scarf which Judith wore about 
her throat was the last thing to fade from sight as the two 
dark forms rounded the corner by the shoemaker’s shop. 
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The men returned to the store, where Bob McNair was 
sitting with his head pressed down on his clenched hands. 
No questions were asked, but the little party discussed tne 
sensation in low voices. Each man had his own private 
opinion to express, some siding with Bob McNair, and some 
with Judith. 

They became so absorbed in the conversation that they 
were startled when Bob McNair sprung from his seat and 
rushed excitedly toward the door. As his hand touched the 
iron latch he paused undecided for a moment, and then faced 
the crowd. 

“Have they gone alone?” he asked, hurriedly, as if the 
possibility had just flashed over his mind. When the men 
nodded silently, the blood left his face, and he broke into an 
incoherent storm of reproaches, which ended only when he 
was breathless. 

“They'll have trouble in this blizzard,” he continued, 
when he had recovered himself, “an' you might o' had sense 
enough to watch ’em at least over the ridge. We’ve got to 
follow untiljwe know they're safe. All of you come along 
—an’ hurry,” he shouted, impatiently stamping the floor 
with his big boots. 

The sense of danger seemed to strike the men with a 
common impulse, and soon a small army had gathered out¬ 
side of the door with overcoats wrapped tightly around 
them, and their caps diawn far down over their faces. The 
wind had increased in violence, and fiercely rattled the loose 
clapboards of the buildings, dashed in blinding gusts into 
the faces of the men and transformed their lanterns into 
flickering will o’-the-wisps. 

The party hurried up the street, led by Bob McNair, 
whose long, determined strides and face held erect to the 
stinging darts of the snow, betokened the fierce conflict 
within him. Uncle Jake’s sign creaked hoarsely as they 
passed under it. A shivering dog skulked snarling across 
their path. On reaching the narrow bridge over the river 
they stopped and held a brief consultation. The water was 
pouring in a black flood over the low dam beneath the 
bridge, and bursts of wind dashed the frozen spray into 
their faces. The boughs of a few ghostly cottonwoods that 
lined the river bank swayed and moaned dismally, swinging 
their gaunt arms as if in distress. Here and there a curled 
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and withered leaf which had clung to its stem until now, 
came rattling down and scurried over the bridge with'a dull, 
rasping sound. 

Bob McNair walked to the railing and looked for a mo¬ 
ment into the dark pool, below, which was silently swallowing 
the masses of snow hurled into it by the .storm. A shudder 
of dread passed over him which he found it as difficult to 
dispel as it was to explain. The other men, accustomed as 
they were to prairie blizzards, seemed awed by the storm’s 
unusual violence. They started nervously when a piece of 
ice cracked off in the mill-pond above and plunged silently 
over the dam into the dark water below. 

Just as they had again set their faces forward for another 
battle with the wind, they were startled by a loud cry from 
Bob McNair. Turning quickly, they saw him stoop and 
reach for a dark object which fluttered at his feet. It curled 
and clung about his boots and twisted itself into the folds of 
his coat. It danced and struggled in the wind like a thing 
of life. He Anally caught it and held it at arm's length to 
the light of the lantern, with his fingers clutched deep in its 
soft folds. 

It was Judith’s red scarf. 

Bob McNair’s hands grew curiously unsteady, and al¬ 
though the night was intensely cold, he lifted his cap and 
wiped the perspiration from his forehead. For a moment 
there was a pause; no one spoke; there was no need of 
speaking. Then Bob McNair pointed forward with their 
heads to the wind and their lanterns behind them. On 
reaching the ridge they found the force of the blast terrific. 
The lights which still burned now flared up in smoke and 
were extingpiished. The brown prairie grass, swept bare by 
the wind, fluttered frantically, and the dry flags of distress 
in a dismantled cornfield near at hand, rattled and cringed 
as if protesting against the wind’s mad frolic. 

From the ridge Farmer Hatch’s house was dimly visible 
in the distance against the sky. At one moment it appeared 
huge and near at hand. At the next it had shrunk into 
nothingness under the strange necromancy of the storm. 

“They’ve got beyond this ridge,’’ shouted Bob McNair, 
“an’ are prob’ly on the lowland ’tween here an’ the house. 

They passed sturdily down the slope where the wind was 
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somewhat less violent, and plowed along through the snow, 
now piled high through all the hollows in silent, treacherous 
drifts. 

“Seems strange we can’t sight ’em,” called one of the 

“Shut up,” answered Bob McNair, between his teeth. 

The party suddenly stopped as if by common consent. 
There ahead, just visible in the storm, they could see two 
dark figures moving fitfully as if swayed by the wind—now 
large, now small, at the storm’s caprice. With a joyful 
shout Bob McNair sprang forward, and the others followed, 
exerting every muscle to keep pace with their leader’s long 
strides. 

“They must be runnin’,” gasped one of the men after 
they had toiled along for some moments in silence, “or we’d 
a-caught ’em before now; but distances in a storm is de- 

The words brought the men to a standstill, and as they 
listened intently, cries were borne fitfully down to them by 
the wind. 

‘ Ye can’t hear what they’re sayin’, but they're a-callin’,” 
shouted one of the party, and the men pushed forward with 
new vigor, shouting as they went. 

For a moment the fig^ures ahead seemed distinct and close 
at hand, and then a blinding scurry of snow suddenly 
dwarfed them to pygmies, dancing grotesquely over the 
drifts. Once the men thought their pursuit had come to a 
happy termination, but their shouts of joy had hardly been 
swept away by the wind when there came calls, like hoarse 
laughter, and then the figures faded and disappeared. 

Bob McNair wiped the perspiration from his face. He 
no longer tried to understand his feeling^s; he knew only a 
single blind determination—Sadie must be found. 

“Mighty strange we can’t sight ’em,” he muttered. “It 
almost seems’s if we was trackin’—sperits. ” . 

“Bennett’s big ditch must be hereabouts, an’ p’raps 
they’ve fallen into that,” suggested one of the men. 

The party rushed forward at full speed. The calls be¬ 
came more and more distinct, and the hearts of the men 
grew lighter with hope. 

Bob McNair was the first to reach the ditch. He de¬ 
scended cautiously into it. The next instant there was an 
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angry snarl. Two gray wolves sprang out on the farther 
side and bounded away through the storm. The men 
watched their gaunt figpires disappear, swaying up and 
down, over the prairie. Now they seemed large and near 
at hand, and then they faded suddenly into uncertain 
shadows, flitting like wraiths over the drifts, until they were 
lost in the heaps of shifting snow. Their howling, tom by 
the wind and hurled back to the listening men, sounded like 
hoarse human laughter. 

They lifted Bob McNair from where he lay, with his face 
pressed into the snow, and bore him tenderly homeward 
over the lonely stretch of prairie. 

Farmer Hatch had seen neither Sadie nor Judith. The 
town was alarmed, and all night long the lanterns of the 
searchers gleamed over the prairie, and all the following day 
men waded along the ridges and sounded the drifts with 
long poles. A shallow boat was launched on the pool below 
the bridge. Great holes were cut in the ice farther down 
the stream. But the boat swung about lazily in the eddies, 
and the grappling hook brought up only the slimy, black¬ 
ened limbs of bygone cottonwoods. 

When Bob McNair recovered consciousness he appeared 
dazed for a moment, and then he laughed hoarsely—an un¬ 
familiar, mirthless laughter—and there was a strange, bright 
gleam in his eyes. He stooped and tried to grasp some¬ 
thing which seemed clinging and curling about his feet like 
a thing of life. Presently a light flashed into his face, and 
he smiled as he held up his empty hands, whispering: 

“It’s Judith’s red scarf.” 




A Scotch Legend 



I VERY one has heard of the household fairies of 
Scotland, those merry little imps, more mis¬ 
chievous than malicious, and often so useful, 
who have all the good qualities as well as 
the faults of spoilt children. Rarely fre¬ 
quenting the dwellings of the rich or the 
farms of the opulent, a modest destiny seems 
to link their mysterious existence to the hut 
of the shepherd or wood-cutter, where they 
frolic at their ease, playing tricks on the old women, 
troubling the sleep of maidens by entrancing dreams. 

How often in Dougal’s cottage they used to see Trilby 
with his flame-colored tartan, his smoke-tinted plaid playing 
with the sparks as they flew up the chimney. Trilby was 
the most captivating of elves; many a great lord and lovely 
lady would fain have lured him to their castles, but he would 
not leave Dougal’s cottage for an empire, because he loved 
the dark-haired Jeannie, and profited by her husband’s ab¬ 
sence to tell her so. 

Often when Dougal went fishing and she grew drowsy 
over her spinning, the little goblin would creep out of his 
hiding place, jump into the fire, scatter the sparks, and then 
with a thousand timid precautions he would spring on her 
•This story was published in 1812, and it is supposed that its title 
suggested to Mr. du Maurier the name of his heroine. Adapted by 
Sophie Earl, from the French, for Short Stories.—Copyrighted. 
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lap, caress her hair, swing lightly from her gold earrings, or 
lay his head on her breast and murmur his affection. 
Jeannie loved his pranks, his caressing flatteries, the inno¬ 
cent dreams he whispered, and for a long time she said noth¬ 
ing to Dougal; but the gentle face and plaintive voice of 
the sprite were ever before her, and his persistent attentions 
troubled her, so that at last she complained to her husband. 

Dougal had had his own trials with the little fellow, who 
had tangled his fishing lines and fastened the meshes of his 
net to the water weeds. Dougal had even seen him dis¬ 
guised as an enormous fish, inviting pursuit by feigning in¬ 
dolence, then darting, plunging, disappearing, to rise and 
float airily over the lake in the form of a dragon-fly, and 
vanish over the g^rassy banks. Thus the jealous elf led 
Dougal to prolong his absence. 

While Jeannie related his misdeeds, Trilby listened with 
fear and rage, and Dougal’s reply fllled him with despair. 

“I passed the other evening with old Ronald the Monk,” 
said Dougal. “He has not forgiven the Kelpies of Argyle 
for the mischief they did to the hermitage last year. He 
will exorcise this demon for us, and banish him to the rocks 
of Innisfail, where all these tricky sprites belong.” 

Before dawn the holy man was summoned to Dougal’s 
cottage. He passed that day in meditation and prayer, kiss¬ 
ing saintly relics, turning over the pages of his missal; then 
when it grew dark and the demons of the air were let loose, 
he knelt before the glowing hearth, threw in some blessed 
herbs, and knew Trilby was there, because he heard him 

Jeannie had just entered. 

The monk arose and pronounced the name of Trilby 
three times in aloud voice. “I adjure thee,” he said, “by 
the power given me, to leave the cottage of Dougal, the fish¬ 
erman, when I have three times chanted the litany!” 

The chant began, Dougal and Jeannie responding. The 
young woman felt her heart contracting painfully; she re¬ 
gretted her complaints, and perceived that she had grown 
fond of her little tormentor. Three times again the monk 
pronounced the name of Trilby: “I adjure thee,” he said, 
“to leave the habitation of Dougal the fisherman. Do not 
flatter thyself thou cans’t elude my meaning. I announce 
that this sentence is forever irrevocable-” 
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“Alas!" murmured Jeannie. 

“That is," continued the monk, “unless Jeannie permits 
thy return. ” 

Jeannie grew doubly attentive. 

“And Dougal himself does not object.” 

“Alas! alas!” sighed Jeannie. 

“Therefore, remember. Trilby, I adjure thee, by the 
power given me, to depart when 1 have twice sung the 

For the second time the chant began with responses from 
Dougal and his wife, but Jeannie’s voice was faint because 
her heart was full of grief, and her tears were falling fast. 

“Poor Trilby,” she thought, “he loved me as innocently 
as one of my lambs. He cannot be happy without me. 
What will become of the poor little fellow when deprived of 
his only joy! What harm did he do, after all, when he 
played with my distaff?” 

The monk again thrice repeated the name of Trilby, and 
added: “I adjure thee, by the power given me, to quit the 
cottage of Dougal the fisherman, and never to enter it, 
except under the conditions named, when I have once more 
chanted the Litany.” 

Jeannie covered her eyes. 

“If thou dost not obey I will punish thee severely; I will 
bind thee for a thousand years in the hardest, most gnarled 
shrub of the cemetery. ” 

“Oh! poor Trilby!” said Jeannie. 

“I swear before heaven that this shall be done,” said the 

For the third time he chanted the Litany, accompanied by 
Dougal, but Jeannie did not respond. She had fallen prone 
on the hearth,the hermit and her husband attributing her grief 
to the natural emotion caused by an imposing ceremony. 

The last response died away; the flame paled, a blue 
light quivered over the dying embers and vanished. A 
shriek wailed through the rustic chimney; the household 
sprite had flown. 

“Where is Trilby?” asked Jeannie, looking up. 

“Gone!” said the monk, proudly. 

“Gone!” she echoed, with an accent which he took for 
admiration and joy. The sacred books of Solomon had not 
taught him all the mysteries of the feminine heart. 
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Hardly had the little goblin quitted the dwelling than 
Jeannie found she missed him bitterly. She was rarely 
heard singing sweetly in the evenings as of yore, for she 
knew there were no eager little ears to listen, and she sang 
only when she forgot, or in the rare moments when she 
fancied that Trilby had perchance found some sly method 
of evading the exorcism of the old monk and the severe 
mandates of Solomon. At such moments, with her eyes fixed 
on the hearth, she tried to discover in the fantastic figures 
formed by the glowing cinders, some of the features her 
imagination had attributed to Trilby; she perceived nothing 
but a flickering, formless shadow, which vanished at the 
least breath of air. Her distaff fell, she dropped her thread; 
but Trilby did not scamper after it, rolling it over and over 
to prevent her getting it first, then fetching it back, and 
catching at the thread, she lifted, to climb up and kiss her 
hand, then flee and disappear before she could feel any 
alarm. Dear, dear! but times were changed! How .long 
the evenings, and how sad poor Jeannie's heart! 

Her nights were also disturbed by the thought that Trilby 
had taken refuge in the castle and was made welcome by 
the fair ladies who could caress and pet him without fear of 
offending their proud lords. Ah! what a humiliating con¬ 
trast those delightful evenings in that sumptuous mansion 
must offer to her own poor hut. The thought of this con¬ 
trast was painful to Jeannie when she pictured her noble, 
rivals assembled about a bjasier, the heat of which waS| 
maintained by precious, odoriferous woods, which filled with 
a cloud of fragrance the favored harbor of the sprite; when 
her mind dwelt on the richness of their attire, the brilliant 
colors of their tartan skirts, the beauty and delicacy of the 
feather trimmings, the graceful arrangement of their hair, 
and she fancied she could hear the ravishing harmony of 
their blended voices as they sang. “Unhappy Jeannie,” she 
thought to herself, “you believed you could sing! and what 
if your voice is sweet and true? You sang as though he 
were not there, as though the echo alone were listening, 
while they will sing for him. They have every advantage 
over you—fortune, nobility, perhaps even beauty. You are 
dark, Jeannie, and sunburned, though your hair may be long 
and curly." 

Preoccupied with these reflections, Jeannie fell asleep 
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much later than she used to do, and her sleep was troubled. 
Trilby no longer appeared in her dreams under the form of 
the hearthstone sprite. To this wilful boy had succeeded a 
tall, blonde youth, whose elegant form was slender and 
supple as a reed; the features were those of the sprite, but 
developed into the likeness of the imposing chief of the 
Clan MacFarlane, whose wraith went brandishing his 
bow as he hunted over the hillside, or at other times 
wandered through the thicket of Argyle sounding 
the chords of the Scottish harp. Thus must the last 
of these illustrious lords have looked when he suddenly 
vanished from his castle after an anathema from the holy 
monks of Balvai'g, because he had refused to pay an ancient 
tribute to the monastery. But Trilby’s face no longer ex- 
' pressed a frank, ingenuous joy; the playful smile was gone. 

■ He gazed sadly at Jeannie, sighed deeply, shook his fair hair 
■over his brow, or wrapped his face in his long mantle before 
.vanishing in the shadows of night. Jeannie's heart was 
true, but it pained her keenly to think she was the sole cause 
-of rhisfortune to a charming being who had never wronged 
bert.'^and whose demonstrations of affection she had perhaps 
misunderstood. She often dreamed she was calling to him 
to come back, and that he answered her gp-atefully, seizing 
her'feet and covering them with tearful kisses. Then look- 
•iBg at him thoughtfully in his new form, she felt that she 
Jtould no longer take a guiltless interest in him, and she de- 
•iplered his exile without daring to desire his return. So 
^passed Jeannie’s nights since the sprite’s expulsion, and the 
depression caused by her longing and resistance cast a 
gloom through the little home. 

Dougal himself had grown uneasy and absent-minded. 
There are certain privileges attached to houses habited by 
sprites; they are preserved from accidents during storms, 
and from the ravages of fire; for the attentive goblin never 
neglects to make his nocturnal round about the dwelling 
which shelters him. He draws together the thatches loosened 
by the wind, replaces the hinges on doors shaken by the 
tempest; he keeps the fire alight, while he is careful to keep 
the flame within bounds; he protects the stable and barn¬ 
yard. Dougal’s earnings had been much augmented by the 
numbers of blue fish he had taken in his nets, and since 
Trilby’s departure his luck had left him. “I am, perhaps. 
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ridiculous to be jealous of a goblin,” he thought, "but the 
old monk of Balvaig ought to know best.” 

But Dougal could not deceive himself regarding the 
change which had taken place in Jeannie, who had formerly 
been so light-hearted and serene, and he knew her melan¬ 
choly dated from the ceremonies of the exorcism. Gradually, 
by dint of brooding, he began to fancy that the cares which 
beset his household, the persistent ill-fortune attending his 
nets, might arise from some magic spell, and without ex¬ 
pressing this thought to his wife in terms which might in¬ 
crease the bitterness of-her mood, he cautiously suggested 
that they should appeal to some powerful protection against 
the persecutions of this evil destiny. It only lacked a few 
days to the famous vigil at the monastery of Balvaig in 
honor of Saint Colomba, whose intercession was much 
sought among the young women of the country, because, 
victim himself to a secret, unhappy love, he was doubtless 
more propitious than any other celestial inhabitant to the 
hidden sorrows of the heart. Miracles of tenderness and 
charity were attributed to him, which Jeannie never listened 
to without emotion, and which for some time past had 
haunted her mind with flattering hope. She agreed all the 
more willingly to Dougal’s proposal, as she had never visited 
the plain of Calender, and amid new scenes she expected to 
lose some of the regret that pervaded her home where every¬ 
thing recalled Trilby’s touching graces and innocent love. 
One thing only marred her satisfaction in this pilgrimage, 
which was that the oldest monk of the monastery, the in¬ 
flexible Ronald, whose cruel exorcisms had banished Trilby, 
would probably descend from his mountain retreat to take 
part in the anniversary solemnity. Still fearing as she re¬ 
membered her longing for the sprite, that she was not en¬ 
tirely blameless, she resolved to bear the old man’s presence 
as a chastisement. After all, he had merely fulfilled his 

Through a grand if desolate country, from ruin to ruin, 
from shrine to shrine, Dougal and Jeannie at last arrived at 
the narrow borders of Loch Katrine. After walking for 
three days they descried afar the pines of Balva'ig, their 
sombre verdure standing out with picturesque boldness be¬ 
tween the shrivelled forests or against the pale background 
of the lichen-covered mountain. Above its arid cliffs, as 
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though perched on the perpendicular point of a rock, and 
about to precipitate themselves into the abyss, arose the dark 
towers of the monastery, with beyond the crumbling walls 
of the ancient ruins. No human hand had repaired the 
ravages of time since the saints had founded the edifice, and 
a tradition universally believed by the people attested that 
when the solemn remains lay even with the soil the enemy 
of God would triumph for several centuries in Scotland and 
obscure with impious darkness the pure splendorof the Faith. 
Therefore it was always an occasion for new joy to the 
Christian multitude when, they beheld the imposing ruin still 
erect, and giving promise of remaining for some years to 
come. A clamor of enthusiasm, murmurs of hope and grati¬ 
tude, mingled with the common prayer, and at this chosen 
moment all the kneeling pilgrims presented their most cher¬ 
ished petitions. The wife and daughters of Colin Cameron 
desired new outfits, fine array, which at all the merry-mak¬ 
ings should enable them to eclipse Jeannie's simple beauty; 
Dougal besought heaven for a miraculous draught which 
might enrich him; and Jeannie prayed timidly that she 
might forget Trilby and dream of him no more; a prayer 
which still she did not offer heartily, but upon which she 
meant to meditate at the altars before confiding it unre¬ 
servedly to the attentive consideration of the saint. 

The pilgrims were always met by one of the oldest monks, 
who received their offerings, presented refreshments, and 
arranged their accommodation for the night. 

The dazzling whiteness of the anchorite’s brow, the 
towering height of his majestic figure, the gravity of his 
attitude, motionless, almost menacing, struck feannie with 
a reminiscence mingled with respect and terror; for in the 
stem Ronald, the venerable monk of Balvai'g, she saw the 
man she most dreaded to meet. 

“I expected to see you,” he said, addressing her with a 
manner so pointed, a glance so penetrating, that she could 
not have felt more troubled had he publicly accused her of a 
sin. ‘‘And you also, Dougal,” he continued, blessing him; 
“you are right to come to seek the mercies of heaven in this 
holy abode, and'ask our protection against the secret enemies 
who torment you. ’ ’ 

As he spoke he conducted them into the long hall of the 
refectory. Some pilgrims were resting on the stones of the 
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vestibule, others were scattered, each following his especial 
devotion in the numerous chapels of the subterranean church- 
Ronald crossed himself and took a seat; Dougal did the same. 
Jeannie, possessed by an invincible uneasiness, tried to ward 
oS the hermit's attentive gaze by allowing her eyes to wander 
curiously over the novel objects of this unfamiliar apart- 

She vaguely noticed the immensity of the antique 
vaulted ceiling, the graceful elevation of the pillars, the 
oddly intricate carvings; then her attention was caught by 
the dusty portraits, in dinghy frames, which followed one 
another in the innumerable panels of the woodwork. It 
was the first time Jeannie had ever entered a picture gallery, 
4nd she was astonished at this succession of Scottish heroes, 
different in expression and character, but with, apparently, 
movable eyes which followed her from jncture to picture, 
some with the emotion of powerless interest and useless at¬ 
tention, others with the stem rigor of menace, the over¬ 
whelming glare of malediction. One of them, painted by 
an artist, ahead of his times, with a skill and combination of 
color then but little known, seemed about to throw himself 
from the canvas, and alarmed Jeannie, who thought he 
was going to step from his tarnished frame and traverse the 
hall like a spectre. Trembling, she crept behind Dougal, 
and took the seat Ronald had prepared for her. 

“That one,” Ronald was saying to Dougal, “is the pious 
Magnus MacFarlane, the most generous of our benefactors, 
and the one for whom we most frequently pray. Indignant 
at the ill-conduct of his descendants, whose disloyalty has 
prolonged by many years the trials of his departed soul, he 
pursues their partisans and accomplices even through this 
marvellous portrait. I have heard that friends of the later 
MacFarlanes never enter this hall without seeing the pious 
Magnus start out from the canvas to avenge the crime and 
indig^nity of his race. The empty panels which follow that 
painting,” he went on, “indicate the places reserved for the 
portraits of our oppressors; but they have been refused ad¬ 
mittance here—as in heaven.” 

• “Yet,” observed Jeannie, “the last of .these panels ap¬ 
pears to be occupied. There is certainly a portrait, covered 
by a veil or curtain, down yonder at the end.” 

“As I was saying, Dougal,” resumed the monk, taking 
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no notice of Jeannie, “this picture is the portrait of Magnus 
MacFarlane, whose descendants are all doomed to eternal 

“But,” insisted Jeannie, “there is certainly a portrait at 
the end of the gallery, a veiled portrait which would not be 
admitted into this sacred place if the person represented 
were doomed eternally! Does it not, then, belong, like the 
others, to the MacFarlanes?” 

“The vengeance of heaven has its bounds and its condi¬ 
tions,” said Ronald, “and this young man must have had 
friends among the saintly-” 

“He was young?” interrupted Jeannie, eagerly. 

“What possible difference can it make how old he was if 
he were doomed?” said Dougal, testily. 

“The doomed have no friends among the holy, ” answered 
Jeannie, with spirit, and she was about to go forward to ex¬ 
amine the portrait; but Dougal objecting, she sat down 

The pilgrims were slowly filling the hall, and little by 
little narrowing their immense circle about the venerable 
monk, who began a fiery discourse. After speaking for 
some time, he concluded: 

“If you desire our intercession you must do so sincerely, 
without any mingling of feebleness and regret. It is not 
enough to fear possession by a demon and to pray for de¬ 
liverance; we must also curse the demon. Certain goblins 
that we have expelled from your dwellings are revenging 
themselves on us for banishing them. In our exorcisms we 
neglected to assign a definite spot for their exile, and the 
houses from which we expelled them are now the only places 
free from their insults. They do not even respect our con¬ 
secrated altars, and the infernal cohort at this moment I 
speak, only awaits the return of twilight to spread himself 
over the cloister. O, my brothers, what secret sin, what 
treason, what crime of thought or action can have drawn this 
calamity upon us? Perhaps some indiscreet pity,” here he 
sought to catch Jeannie's wandering gaze, “some involuntary 
intercession, some fault of mere intention—” 

“Of mere intention!” cried Claudia Cameron. * 

“That would suffice,” said the monk, impatiently. 

Jeannie, tranquil and inattentive, had been pondering 
over the mystery of the veiled portrait. 
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“ Finally, ” concluded Ronald, rising and giving his words 
an expression of peculiar solemnity and authority, “we have 
decided to mark this day by striking with an irrevocable 
curse all the evil sprites of Scotland. ’ ’ 

“Irrevocable?” sighed a voice, at a little distance. 

“Irrevocable—if it is free and universal. When the cry 
of ‘malediction’ arises before the altar, if all the voices 

“If all the voices repeat a cry of malediction before the 
altar!” murmured Jeannie, who was now at the further end 
of the gallery. 

“Then all would be over, and the demons would fall into 
the abyss forever.” 

“So be it!” cried the multitude, carried away by this in¬ 
flexible enemy of goblins. The other monks, more timid or 
less severe, had withdrawn from this cruel ceremony; for, 
as we have said, the Scottish fairies inspired more uneasi¬ 
ness than dislike, and it was rumored that some of them had 
braved the rigors of exorcism and threats of anathema, and 
had taken refuge in the cell of a charitable hermit or in the 
niche of an apostle. 

Jeannie, too, had withdrawn from the ceremony of male¬ 
diction; but at first no one missed her. Trembling with 
impatience, she approached the picture, drew aside the veil, 
and instantly recognized the youth of her dreams. Beneath 
the portrait, the painter, according to a custom of the period, 
had traced the name of the man represented: 

John Trilby MacFarlane. 

“Trilby!” cried Jeannie, bewildered. Then, swift as 
lightning, she flew across the halls, galleries, steps, passages, 
vestibules, and fell at the foot of St. Colomba’s altar at the 
moment when Claudia MacFarlane was forcing herself to 
pronounce the word “malediction!” 

“Mercy!”cried Jeannie, kissing the holy tomb. “Mercy! 
Charity! What right have we,” she moaned, “to dare to 
curse? I am but a weak woman, and surely the Saviour 
would not entrust me with such terrible vengeance. Per¬ 
haps, even. He may never avenge, and if He has enemies to 
punish. He that has no enemies to fear would scareely de¬ 
liver them up to the blind passions of such as I!” 

Jeannie raised her eyes timidly toward the saint of the 
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mountain. A pale beam from the setting sun passing 
through the many-colored panes, enhanced the sweet serenity 
of the marble face, lent it a more vivid joy, a brighter 
aureole. The young woman felt comforted. Again she 
pressed her lips gratefully against the tomb, repeating her 
charitable prayers. 

The monk was now observing her, and, satisfied with her 
emotion, which he mistook, he supposed she had obeyed 
him, and raising her kindly, conducted her back to her hus- 

Dougal, after reaching home, said he was contented with 
his pilgrimage, though he regretted the anathemas. He 
went out fishing full of hope in some new fortune; but for 
a time his expectations failed. Jeannie felt as though every¬ 
thing had ended. Her life was marred forever. 

One day, when she was alone on the lake, the wind being 
favorable, she was allowing her boat to drift, when a little 
old man hailed her and begged to be taken on board. 

“But where do you want to go?" she asked, as she com- 

“To the cottage of Dougal the fisher," he answered. "I 
am the father of a sprite who lives at Dougal's house. It is 
too long a story to explain here; some time you shall know 
all." 

Jeannie burst into tears. “Alas! unfortunate father!" 
she exclaimed. “Trilby is no longer there!" 

“Not there? Surely, Jeannie, you were never unkind 
enough to deliver him to those cruel monks!” 

“Yes, yes!" she cried, in despair. “It was I who be¬ 
trayed, who lost him. ” 

“Yet you look gentle and good. What had he done to 
merit your hatred ?" 

“My hatred?” echoed Jeannie. “God alone knows how 
I loved him.” 

“You loved him!” cried Trilby, dropping the disguise 
he had borrowed from the kelpies of Shetland, and covering 
her bare arms with kisses. “Ah! repeat those words. Dare 
to say them for me, to me, and this will deeide my weal or 
woe. Welcome me as a friend, a lover, your slave, your 
guest. Do not refuse Trilby a comer in your cottage. ” 

Evening was gathering; but in the vague twilight Jeannie 
seemed to see the handsome youth who haunted her dreams. 
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filled her nights with illusions so charming and alluring, and 
so like the mysterious portrait of the monastery. 

“Yes, my Jeannie,” murmured a voice, faint, but sweet, 
like the sound of the morning breeze sighing over the lake; 
“give ine back my comer by your hearth. Ah! I will not 
trouble you with my affection.” 

“But Dougal’s consent is necessary,” faltered Jeannie, 
‘ ‘ and—and mine. How comes it that you are here, near me, 
in my boat without my permission?” 

“You said you loved me. ” 

“You were in my boat before I said it. ” 

“I do not know myself,” replied Trilby, “I cannot ac¬ 
count for it unless you may have confided your secret to some 
favorable heart, some tutelary friend, who finding it impos¬ 
sible to revoke my sentence completely, still endeavors to 
mitigate its severity.” 

“No, no; I never breathed my secret,” said Jeannie, 
“unless—unless—your name may have crossed my mind or 
my lips at prayer. ” 

“Your prayers may have reached some heart that loved 
me. Perhaps Colomba, my brother, Colomba MacFar- 

“Your brother! he was your brother? Oh! God of pity 
—pardon—pardon!'' 

“Yes, Jeannie; he was my beloved brother, for whom 
my absence is but a painful, perilous interval, which will be 
passed some day. A thousand years are but a moment on 
earth for those who should never be parted. ” 

“A thousand years—that is the term Ronald has set you 
if you enter our cottage again. ’ ’ 

“What care I for a thousand years of severest captivity 
if I may hear you say you love me!' ’ 

“But you cannot return without Dougal’s consent.” 

“I will manage that if you agree.” 

“Quick!” exclaimed Jeannie, “look! there is Dougal in 
his boat beside us. ” 

As they turned a little promontory Jeannie’s boat was so 
close to Dougal's that he must certainly have seen Trilby if 
the sprite had not thrown himself into the water at the in¬ 
stant the fisher was letting down his net. 

“I have caught something valuable this time," said 
Dougal, taking from his net a beautiful box of ivory in- 
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crusted with precious metals and stones, the great oriental 
carbuncles glowing even brighter for the dusk. “Judging 
from its weight and its magnificence, this box must contain 
the crown of the lord of the isles or the jewels of Solomon. 
Hurry and take it home, Jean, but come directly back to 
help me empty my nets, for we must not neglect our small 
profits, even though St. Colomba has sent us this fortune. ” 

Jeannie felt dazed; it was long before she could collect 
her thoughts; she felt a weight like sleep overpowering her 
and impeding her action. On arriving at the cottage she 
deposited the box carefully, and going to the hearth stirred 
the fire. She was amazed at the brilliancy of the flame, 
which flashed up toward the lamp, she held, so that the room 
grew suddenly bright. She sat down by the table and let 
her head fall on the casket. “Oh, deplorable fortune!" she 
murmured, “what are these riches to me? Do the monks 
of Balvaig fancy they have paid me for the loss of Trilby by 
sending this treasure? He vanished beneath the water, and 
I shall see him nevermore. Besides,” she went on, “how 
can Dougal get the contents from this box without breaking 
it? Who will teach him the secret of the lock under these 
emeralds? He would need to know the magic words of the 
enchanter who constructed it, and sell his soul to some 
demon to fathom the mystery. ’ ‘ 

“Not so,” said a voice, coming from the box; “it will 
only be necessary to say ‘Trilby, I love you!' Lost forever 
if you refuse; saved if you consent. Such my destiny.” 

“You must say: ‘Trilby, I love you.”’ 

“And this box will open? You will be free?” 

“ Free and happy. ” 

“No, no,” said Jeannie, “I cannot.” 

“What do you fear? 1 ask for no breach of faith toward 
Dougal. I love you for love's sake. My love is calm and 
pure. Can you not say: ‘Trilby, I love you, I love you a 
little?’ ” 

“No, no," repeated Jeannie, rushing from the room. “1 
will never betray my vows to Dougal; for he loves me. 
Dougal is my husband, the husband I would choose again; 
he has my faith, and nothing —not even my own heart —shall 
make me forget my duty.” 

Jeannie had scarcely spoken when two voices were 
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and Dougal appeared with Ronald, who had asked a night’s 
shelter. Jeannie heard Ronald saying; 

“The mountains are delivered, the evil spirits van¬ 
quished.” 

She slipped away to wring out the nets and accomplish 
her usual duties, then returned by the long wall of the cem¬ 
etery. Looking across the yews and cypresses toward a 
comer where a grave had been dug, but was waiting still 
empty, she saw a shrub called “the Saint’s tree,” from a 
legend associated with St. Colomba, and heard the sound of 
a box breaking, and another sound like the splitting of bark. 
At the same instant a flash of light ran along the ground and 
was extingfuished on her garments. She instantly followed 
the still glowing ray. It began at the Saint’s tree, and 
before this stood a gigantic monk in an attitude of impreca¬ 
tion: another man was prostrated in prayer. The first 
brandished a torch which lit up his g^rand, pitiless counten¬ 
ance : the other was motionless. She recognized Ronald and 
Dougal. A voice from the tree was faintly calling her name. 

“Trilby!” exclaimed Jeannie. She rushed forward 
across the mounds, falling headlong into the empty g:rave, 
which doubtless awaited her; for no one may cheat destiny. 

“Jeannie! Jeannie!” cried Dougal. 

“Dougal!” answered Jeannie, holding out her trembling 
hand; and looking from her husband to the shadowy tree, 
she murmured: “A thousand years are but a moment on 
earth for those who should never be parted, ’ ’ and, falling 
back, expired. 

Ages have passed since these events. All the old walls 
have crumbled away; but the stone above Jeannie still 
stands. Some kindly soul has traced these words upon it: 

“A thousand years are but a moment on earth for those 
who should never be parted. ” 

The Saint’s tree is dead, but some vigorous green saplings 
surround its exhausted trunk with rich foliage, and when a 
fresh breeze ruffles them, bending and waving their leafy 
branches, one fancies one hears the sighs of Trilby over 
Jeannie’s grave. 

A thousand years are all too short for the possession of 
what we love—all too short, alas! to lament its loss. 


MARKHEIM 

By Robert Louis Stevenson 


Famous Story Serit 



iS, ” said the dealer, “our windfalls are 
of various kinds. Some customers are 
ignorant, and then 1 touch a dividend 
on my superior knowledge. Some are 
dishonest,” and here he held up the can¬ 
dle so that the light fell strongly on his 
visitor, “and in that case," he continued, “I profit by my 

Markheim had but just entered from the daylight streets, 
and his eyes had not yet gp-own familiar with the mingled 
shine and darkness in the shop. At these pointed words, 
and before the near presence of the flame, he blinked pain¬ 
fully and looked aside. 

The dealer chuckled. “You come to me on Christmas 
day,” he resumed, “when you know that I am alone in my 
house, have put up my shutters, and make a point ot refus¬ 
ing business. Well, you will have to pay for that; you will 
have to pay for my loss of time, when I should be balancing 
my books; you will have to pay, besides, for a kind of 
manner that I remark in you to-day very strongly. I am 
the essence of discretion, and ask no awkward questions; 
but when a customer cannot look me in the eye, he has to 
pay for it.” The dealer once more chuckled; and then, 
changing to his usual business voice, though still with a note 
of irony, “You can give, as usual, a clear account of how 
you came into possession of the object?” he continued. 
“Still your uncle’s cabinet? A remarkable collector, sir!” 

And the little, pale, round-shouldered dealer stood almost 
on tip-toe, looking over the top of his gold spectacles, and 
nodding his head with every mark of disbelief. Markheim 
returned his gaze with one of infinite pity and a touch of 

“This time,” said he, “you are in error. I have not 
come to sell, but to buy. I have no curios to dispose of; 
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my uncle’s cabinet is bare to the wainscot; even were it still 
intact, I have done well on the Stock Exchange, and should 
morp likely add to it than otherwise, and my errand to-day 
is simplicity itself. I seek a Christmas present for a lady, ” 
he continued, waxing more fluent as he struck into the 
speech he had prepared; “and certainly I owe you every 
excuse for thus disturbing you upon so small a matter. But 
the thing was neglected yesterday; I must produce my little 
compliment at dinner; and, as you very well know, a rich 
marriage is not a thing to be neglected. ’ ’ 

There followed a pause, during which the dealer seemed 
to weigh this statement incredulously. The ticking of many 
clucks among the curious lumber of the shop, and the faint 
rushing of the cabs in a near thoroughfare, filled up the in¬ 
terval of silence. 

“Well, sir,” said the dealer, “be it so. You are an old 
customer, after all; and if, as you say, you have the chance 
of a good marriage, far be it from me to be an obstacle. 
Here is a nice thing for a lady, now,” he went on, “this 
hand-glass—fifteenth century, warranted; comes from a 
good collection, too; but I reserve the name, in the inter¬ 
ests of my customer, who was just like yourself, my dear 
sir, the nephew and sole heir of a remarkable collector. ” 

The dealer, while he thus ran on in his dry and biting 
voice, had stooped to take the object from its place; and, as 
he had done so, a shock had passed through Markheim, a' 
start both of hand'and foot, a sudden leap of many tumultu¬ 
ous passions to the face. It passed as swiftly as it came, 
and left no trace beyond a certain trembling of the hand that 
now received the glass. 

“A glass?” he said hoarsely, and then paused and re¬ 
peated it more clearly. “A glass? For Christmas? Surely 
not!” 

“And why not?” cried the dealer. “Why not a glass?” 

Markheim was looking upon him with an indefinable ex¬ 
pression. “You ask me why not?” he said. “Why, look 
here—look in it—look at yourself! Do you like to see it? 
No! nor I—nor any man. ” 

The little man had jumped back when Markheim had so 
suddenly confronted him with the mirror; but now, perceiv¬ 
ing there was nothing worse on hand, he chuckled. “Your 
future lady, sir, must be pretty hard favored,” said he. 
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“I ask,” said Markheim, “for a Christmas present, and 
you give me this—this damned reminder of years and sins 
and follies—this hand conscience! Did you mean it? Had 
you a thought in your mind? Tell me. It will be better 
for you if you do. Come, tell me about yourself. I hazard 
a guess, now, that you are in secret a very charitable man?” 

The dealer looked closely at his companion. It was very 
odd. Markheim did not appear to be laughing; there was 
something in his face like an eager spark of hope, but noth¬ 
ing of mirth. 

“What are you driving at?” the dealer asked. 

“Not charitable?” returned the other gloomily. “Not 
charitable; not pious; not scrupulous; unloving; unbe¬ 
loved ; a hand to get money, a safe to keep it. Is that all ? 
Dear God, is that all?” 

“I will tell you what it is,” began the dealer, with some 
sharpness, and then broke off again into a chuckle. “But I 
see this is a love-match of yours, and you have been drink¬ 
ing the lady’s health.” 

“Ah!” cried Markheim, with a strange curiosity. “Ah, 
have you been in love? Tell me about that. ” 

“I!” cried the dealer. “I in love! I never had the 
time, nor have I the time to-day for all this nonsense. Will 
you take the glass?” 

“Where is the hurry?” returned Markheim. “It is very 
•pleasant to stand here talking; and life is so short and inse¬ 
cure that I would not hurry away from any pleasure—no, 
not even from so mild a one as this. We should rather cling, 
cling to what little we can get, like a man at a cliff’s edge. 
Every second is a cliff if you think upon it—a cliff a mile 
high—high enough, if we fall, to dash us out of every feature 
of humanity. Hence it is best to talk pleasantly. Let us 
talk to each other; why should we wear this mask? Let us 
be confidential. Who knows, we might become friends?” 

“I have just one word to say to you,” said the dealer. 
“Either make your purchase or walk out of my shop.” 

“True, true,” said Markheim. “Enough fooling. To 
business. Show me something else. ” 

The dealer stooped once more, this time to replace the 
glass upon the shelf, his thin blonde hair falling over his 
eyes as he did so. Markheim moved a little nearer, with 
one hand in the pocket of his great-coat; he drew himself 
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up and filled his lungs; at the same time many different 
emotions were depicted together on his face—terror, horror, 
and resolve, fascination and a physical repulsion; and 
through a haggard lift of his upper lip his teeth looked out. 

"This, perhaps, may suit,” observed the dealer; and 
then, as he began tore-arise, Markheim bounded from behind 
his victim. The long, skewer-like dagger flashed and fell. 
The dealer struggled like a hen, striking his temple on the 
shelf, and then tumbled on the floor in a heap. 

Time had some score of small voices in that shop, some 
stately and slow as was becoming to their g;reat age; others 
garrulous and hurried. All these told out the seconds in an 
intricate chorus of tickings. Then the passage of a lad’s 
feet, heavily running on the pavement, broke in upon these 
smaller voices and startled Markheim into the consciousness 
of his surroundings. He looked about him awfully. The 
candle stood on the counter, its flame solemnly wagging in 
a draught; and by that inconsiderable movement, the whole 
room was filled with noiseless bustle and kept heaving like a 
sea; the tall shadows nodding, the gross blots of darkness 
swelling and dwindling as with respiration, the faces of the 
portraits and the china gods changing and wavering like 
images in water. The inner door stood ajar, and peered 
into that leaguer of shadows with a long slit of daylight like 
a pointing fing^er. 

From these fear-stricken rovings, Markheim’s eyes re¬ 
turned to the body of his victim, where it lay both humped 
and sprawling, incredibly small and strangely meaner than 
in life. In these poor, miserly clothes, in that ungainly 
attitude, the dealer lay like so much sawdust. Markheim 
had feared to see it, and, lo! it was nothing. And yet, as 
he gazed, this bundle of old clothes and pool of blood began 
to find eloquent voices. There it must lie; there was none 
to work the cunning hinges or direct the miracle of locomo¬ 
tion—there it must lie till it was found. Found! ay, and 
then? Then would this dead flesh lift up a cry that would 
ring over England and fill the world with the echoes of pur¬ 
suit. Ay, dead or not, this was still the enemy. “Time was 
that when the brains were out,” he thought; and the first 
word struck into his mind. Time, now that the deed W’as 
accomplished—time, which had closed for the victim, had 
become instant and momentous for the slayer 
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The thought was yet in his mind, when, first one and 
then another, with every variety of pace and voice—one 
d^ep as the bell from the Cathedral turret, another ringing 
on its treble notes the prelude of a waltz—-the clocks began 
to strike the hour of three in the afternoon. 

The sudden outbreak of so many tongues in that dumb 
chamber staggered him. He began to bestir himself, going 
to and fro with the candle, beleaguered by moving shadows 
and startled to the soul by chance reflections. In many rich 
mirrors, some of home designs, some from Venice or Am¬ 
sterdam, he saw his face repeated and repeated, as it were 
an army of spies; his own eyes met and detected him; and 
the sound of his own steps, lightly as they fell, vexed the 
surrounding quiet. And still as he continued to fill his 
pockets, his mind accused him, with a sickening iteration, 
of the thousand faults of his design. He should have chosen 
a more quiet hour; he should have prepared an alibi; he 
should not have used a knife; he should have been more 
cautious, and only bound and gagged the dealer, and not 
killed him; he should have been more bold and killed the 
servant, also; he should have done all things otherwise; 
poignant regrets, weary, incessant toiling of the mind to 
change what was unchangeable, to plan what was now use¬ 
less, to be the architect of the irrevocable past. Meanwhile, 
and behind all this activity, brute terrors, like the scurrying 
of rats in a deserted attic, filled the more remote chambers 
of his brain with riot; the hand of the constable would fall 
heavy on his shoulder, and his nerves would jerk like a 
hooked fish; or he beheld, in galloping defile, the dock, the 
prison, the gallows, and the black coffin. 

Terror of the people in the street sat down before his 
mind like a besieging army. It was impossible, he thought, 
but that some rumor of the struggle must have reached their 
ears and set on edge their curiosity; and now, in all the 
neighboring houses, he divined them sitting motionless and 
with uplifted ear—solitary people, condemned to spend 
Christmas dwelling alone on memories of the past, and now 
startlingly recalled from that tender exercise; happy family 
parties struck into silence round the table, the mother still, 
with raised finger; every degree and age and humor, but all, 
by their own hearths, prying and hearkening and weaving 
the rope that was to hang him. Sometimes it seemed to 
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him he could not move too softly; the clink of the tall 
Bohemian goblets rang out loudly like a bell; and alarmed 
by the bigness of the ticking, he was tempted to stop the 
clocks. And then, again, with a swift transition of his 
terrors, the very silence of the place appeared a source of 
peril and a thing to strike and freeze the passer-by; and he 
would step more boldly and bustle aloud among the contents 
of the shop, and imitate, with elaborate bravado, the move¬ 
ments of a busy man at ease in his own house. 

But he w^ now so pulled about by different alarms that 
while one portion of his mind was still alert and cunning, 
another trembled on the brink of lunacy. One hallucination 
in particular took a strong hold on his credulity. The neigh¬ 
bor hearkening with white face beside his window, the 
passer-by arrested by a horrible surmise on the pavement— 
these could at worst suspect, they could not know; through 
the brick walls and shuttered windows only sounds could 
penetrate. But here, within the house, was he alone? He 
knew he was; he had watched the servant set forth sweet- 
hearting, in her poor best, “out for the day” written in every 
ribbon and smile. Yes, he was alone, of course; and yet, 
in the bulk of empty house above him, he could surely hear 
a stir of delicate footing—he was surely conscious, inex¬ 
plicably conscious, of some presence. Ay, surely; to every 
room and comer of the house his imagination followed it; 
and now it was a faceless thing, and yet had eyes to see 
with; and again it was a shadow of himself; and yet again 
behold the image of the dead dealer, reinspired with cunning 
and hatred. 

At times, with a strong effort he would glance at the open 
door which still seemed to repel his eyes. The house was 
tall, the skylight small and dirty, the day blind with fog; 
and the light that filtered down to the ground story was ex¬ 
ceedingly faint, and showed dimly on the threshold of the 
shop. And yet, in that strip of doubtful brightness, did 
there not hang wavering a shadow ? 

Suddenly, from the street outside, a very jovial gentle¬ 
man began to beat with a staff on the shop door, accompany¬ 
ing his blows with shouts and railleries in which the dealer 
was continually called upon by name. Markheim, smitten 
into ice, glanced at the dead man. But no! he lay quite 
still; he was fled away far beyond earshot of these blows 
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and shoutings; he was sunk beneath seas of silence; and his 
name, which would once have caught his notice above the 
howling of a storm, had become an empty sound. And 
presently the jovial gentleman desisted from his knocking 
and departed. 

Here was a broad hint to hurry what remained to be 
done, to get forth from this accusing neighborhood, to 
plunge into a bath of London multitudes, and to reach, on 
the other side of day, that haven of safety and apparent in¬ 
nocence—his bed. One visitor had come; at any moment 
another might follow and be more obstinate. To have done 
the deed, and yet not to reap the profit, would be too abhor¬ 
rent a failure. The money—that was now Markheim’s con¬ 
cern ; and as a means to that, the keys. 

He glanced over his shoulder at the open door, where the 
shadow was still lingering and shivering; and with no con¬ 
scious repugnance of the mind, yet with a tremor of the 
belly, he drew near the body of his victim. The human 
character had quite departed. Like a suit half-stuffed with 
bran, the limbs lay scattered, the trunk doubled, on the 
floor; and yet the thing repelled him. Although so dingy 
and inconsiderable to the eye, he feared it might have more 
significance to the touch. He took the body by the shoul¬ 
ders and turned it on its back. It was strangely light and 
supple, and the limbs, as if they had been broken, fell into 
the oddest postures. The face was robbed of all expres¬ 
sion; but it was as pale as wax and shockingly smeared with 
blood about one temiile. That was, for Markheim, the one 
displeasing circumstance. It carried him back, upon the 
instant, to a certain fair day in a fisher's village, a gray day, 
a piping wind, a crowd upon the street, the blare of brasses, 
the booming of, drums, the nasal voice of a ballad singer; 
and a boy going to and fro, buried over head in the crowd 
and divided between interest and fear, until, coming out 
upon the chief place of concourse, he beheld a booth and a 
great screen with pictures, dismally designed, garishly 
colored: Brownrigg with her apprentice; the Mannings 
with their murdered guest. We are in the death-grip of 
Thurtell; and a score besides of famous crimes. The thing 
was as clear as an illusion; he was once again that little boy; 
he was looking once again, and with the same sense of 
physical revolt, at these vile pictures; he was still stunned 
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by the thumping of the drums. A bar of that day’s music 
returned upon his memory; and at that, for the first time, 
a qualm came over him, a breath of nausea, a sudden weak¬ 
ness of the joints, which he must instantly resist and con¬ 
quer. 

He judged it more prudent to confront than to flee from 
these considerations; looking the more hardily in the dead 
face, bending his mind to realize the nature and greatness 
of his crime. So little a while ago that face had moved with 
every change of sentiment, that pale mouth had spoken, that 
body had been all on fire with governable energies; and 
now, and by his act, that piece of life had been arrested, as 
the horologist, with interjected finger, arrests the beating 
of the clock. So he reasoned in vain; he could rise to no 
more remorseful consciousness; the same heart which had 
shuddered before the painted efiBgies of crime, looked on its 
reality unmoved. At best he felt a gleam of pity for one 
who had been endowed in vain with all those faculties that 
can make the world a garden of enchantment, one who had 
never lived and who was now dead. But of penitence—no, 
with a tremor. 

With that, shaking himself clear of these considerations, 
he found the keys and advanced toward the open door of the 
shop. Outside it had begun to rain smartly; and the sound 
of the shower upon the roof had banished silence. Like 
some dripping cavern, the chambers of the house were 
haunted by an incessant echoing, which filled the ear and 
mingled with the ticking of the clocks. And as Markheim 
approached the door, he seemed to hear, in answer to his 
own cautious tread, the steps of another foot withdrawing 
up the stair. The shadow still palpitated loosely on the 
threshold. He threw a ton’s weight of resolve upon his 
muscles and drew back the door. 

The faint, foggy daylight glimmered dimly on the hare 
floor and stairs; on the bright suit of armor, posted, halbert 
in hand, upon the landing; and on the dark wood-carvings 
and framed pictures that hung against the yellow panels of 
the wainscot. So loud was the beating of the rain through 
all the house, that, in Markheim’s ears, it began to be dis¬ 
tinguished into many different sounds. Footsteps and sighs, 
the tread of regiments marching in the distance, the chink 
of money in the counting, and the creaking of doors held 
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stealthily ajar, appeared to mingle with the patter of the 
drops upon the cupola and the gushing of the water in the 
pipes. The sense that he was not alone grew upon him to 
the verge of madness. On every side he was haunted and 
begirt by presences. He heard them moving in the upper 
chambers; from the shop he heard the dead man getting to 
his legs; and as he began with a great effort to mount the 
stairs, feet fled quietly before him and followed stealthily 
behind. If he were but deaf, he thought, how tranquilly he 
would possess his soul! And then again, and hearkening 
with ever fresh'attention, he blessed himself for that unre¬ 
sisting sense which held the outposts and stood a trusty sen¬ 
tinel upon his life. His head turned continually on his 
neck; his eyes, which seemed starting from their orbits, 
scouted on every side, and on every side were half-reward- 
ed as with the tail of something nameless vanishing. The 
four-and-twenty steps to the first floor were four-and-twenty 
agonies. 

On that first story the doors stood ajar, three of them like 
three ambushes, shaking his nerves like the throats of can¬ 
non. He could never again, he felt, be sufficiently immured 
and fortified from men’s observing eyes; he longed to be 
home, girt in by walls, buried among bedclothes, and invis¬ 
ible to all but God. And at that thought he wondered a 
little, recollecting tales of other murderers, and the fear they 
were said to entertain of heavenly avengers. It was not so, 
at least, with him. He feared the laws of nature, lest, in 
their callous and immutable procedure, they should preserve 
some damning evidence of his crime. ' He feared ten-fold 
more, with a slavish, superstitious terror, some scission in 
the continuity of man’s experience, some wilful illegality of 
nature. He played a game of skill, depending on the rules, 
calculating consequence from cause; and what if nature, as 
the defeated tyrant overthrew the chessboard, should break 
the mould of their succession? The like had befallen Napo¬ 
leon (so writers said) when the winter changed the time of 
its appearance. The like might befall Markheim; the solid 
walls mig^ht become transparent and reveal his doings like 
those of bees in a glass hive; the stout planks might yield 
under hi", foot like quicksands and detain him in their clutch; 
ay, and there were soberer accidents that might destroy him; 
if, for instance, the house should fall, and imprison him be- 
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side the body of his victim; or the house next door should 
fly on fire, and the firemen invade him from all sides. 
These things he feared; and, in a sense, these things might 
be called the hands of God reached forth against sin. But 
about God himself he was at ease; his act was doubtless ex¬ 
ceptional, but so were his excuses, which God knew; it was 
there, and not among men, that he felt sure of justice. 

When he had got safe into the drawing-room and shut 
the door behind him, he was aware of a respite from alarms. 
The room was quite dismantled, uncarpeted besides, and 
strewn with packing-cases and incong^ruous furniture; sev¬ 
eral great pier-glasses, in which he beheld himself at various 
angles, like an actor on a stage; many pictures, framed and 
unframed, standing with their faces to the wall; a fine 
Sheraton sideboard, a cabinet of maiquetiy, and a great old 
bed with tapestry hangings. The windows opened to the 
floor; but by great good fortune the lower part of the shut¬ 
ters had been closed, and this concealed him from the neigh¬ 
bors. Here, then, Markheim drew in a packing-case before 
the cabinet, and began to search among the keys. It was a 
long business, for there were many; and it was irksome, 
besides; for, after all, there might be nothing in the cabi¬ 
net, and time was on the wing. But the closeness of the 
occupation sobered him. With the tail of his eye he saw the 
door—even glanced at it from time to time directly, like a 
besieged commander pleased to verify the good estate of his 
defences. But in truth he was at peace. The rain falling 
in the street sounded natural and pleasant. Presently, on 
the other side, the notes of a piano were awakened to the 
music of a hymn, and the voices of many children took up 
the air and words. How stately, how comfortable was the 
melody! How fresh the youthful voices I Markheim gave 
ear to it smilingly as he sorted out the keys, and his mind 
was thronged with answerable ideas and images; church- 
going children and the pealing of the high organ; children 
afield, bathers by the brook-side, ramblers on the brambly 
common, kite-flyers in the windy and cloud-navigated sky; 
and then, at another cadence of the hymn, back again to 
church, and the somnolence of summer Sundays, and the 
high, genteel voice of the parson (which he smiled a little to 
recall), and the painted Jacobean tombs, and the dim letter¬ 
ing of the Ten Commandments in the chancel. 
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And as he sat thus, at once busy and absent, he was 
startled to his feet. A flash of ice, a flash of fire, a bursting 
gush of blood, went over him, and then he stood transfixed 
and thrilling. A step mounted the stair slowly and steadily, 
and presently a hand was laid upon the knob, and the lock 
clicked, and the door opened. 

Fear held Markheim in a vise. What to expect he knew 
not; whether the dead man walking, or the official ministers 
of human justice, or some chance witness blindly stumbling 
in to consign him to the gallows. But when a face was 
thrust into the aperture, glanced round the room, looked at 
him, nodded and smiled as if in friendly recognition and 
then withdrew again, and the door closed behind it, his fear 
broke loose from his control in a hoarse cry. At the sound 
of this the visitant returned. 

“Did you call me?” he asked pleasantly, and with that 
he entered the room and closed the door behind him. 

Markheim stood and gazed at him with all his eyes. Per- 
hapst here was a film upon his sight, but the outlines of the 
new-comer seemed to change and waver like those of the 
idols in the wavering candlelight of the shop; and at times 
he thought he knew him; and at times he thought he bore a 
likeness to himself; and always, like a lump of living terror, 
there lay in his bosom the conviction that this thing was not 
of the earth and not of God. 

And yet the creature had a strange air of the common¬ 
place as he stood looking on Markheim with a smile; and 
when he added: “You are looking for money, I believe?” 
it was in the tones of every-day politeness. 

Markheim made no answer. 

“I should warn you,” resumed the other, “that the maid 
has left her sweetheart earlier than usual and will soon be 
here. If Mr. Markheim be found in this house, I need not 
describe to him the consequences. ” 

"You know me?” cried the murderer. 

The visitor smiled. “You have long been a favorite of 
mine,” he said; “and I have long observed and often sought 
to help you.” 

“What are you?” cried Markheim; “the devil?” 

“What I may be,” returned the other, “eannot effeet the 
service I propose to render you.” 

“It can!” cried Markheim; “it does! Be helped by you? 
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No, never; not by you! You do not know me yet; thank 
God, you do not know me I'' 

“I know you,” replied the visitant, with a sort of kind 
severity, or rather firmness. “I know you to the soul. ’’ 

“Know me!” cried Markheim. “Who can do so? My 
life is but a travesty and slander on myself. I have lived 
to belie my nature. All men do; all men are better than 
this disguise that grows about and stifles them. You see 
each dragged away by life, like one whom bjgvos have seized 
and muffled in a cloak. If they had their own control—if 
you could see their faces, they would be altogether differ¬ 
ent, they would shine out for heroes and saints! I am 
worse than most; myself is more overlaid; my excuse is 
known to me and God. But had I the time I could disclose 

“To me?” inquired the visitant. 

“To you before all,” returned the murderer. “I sup¬ 
posed you were intelligent. I thought—since you exist— 
you would prove a reader of the heart. And yet you would 
propose to judge me by my acts! Think of it-—my acts! I 
was bom and I have lived in a land of giants; giants have 
dragged me by the wrists since I was bom out of my mother 
—the giants of circumstance. And you would judge me by 
my acts! But can you not look within? Can you not un¬ 
derstand that evil is hateful to me? Can you not see within 
me the clear writing of conscience, never blurred by any 
wilful sophistry, although too often disregarded ? Can you 
not read me for a thing that surely must be common as 
humanity—the unwilling sinner?” 

“All this is very feelingly expressed,” was the reply, 
“but it regards me not. These points of consistency are be¬ 
yond my province, and I care not in the least by what com¬ 
pulsion you may have been dragged away, so as you are but 
carried in the right direction. But time flies; the servant 
delays, looking ir the faces of the crowd and at the pictures 
on the boardings, but still she keeps moving nearer; and 
remember, it is as if the gallows itself was striding toward 
you through the Christmas streets! Shall I help you—I, 
who know all? Shall I tell you where to find the money?” 

“For what price?” asked Markheim. 

“I offer you the service for a Christmas gift,” returned 
the other. 
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Markheim could not refrain from smiling with a kind of 
bitter triumph. “ No, ’' said he, “ I will take nothing at your 
hands; if I were dying of thirst and it was your hand that 
put the pitcher to my lips, I should find the courage to 
refuse. I may be credulous, but I will do nothing to com¬ 
mit myself to evil.” 

“I have no objection to a death-bed repentance,” ob¬ 
served the visitant. 

“Because you disbelieve their efficacy!” Markheim cried. 

“I do not say so,” returned the other; “but I look on 
these things from a different side, and when the life is done 
my interest falls. The man has lived to serve me, to spread 
black looks under color of religion, or to sow tares in the 
wheat field, as you do, in a course of weak compliance with 
desire. Now that he draws so near to his deliverance, he 
can add but one act of service—to repent, to die smiling, 
and thus to build up in confidence and hope the more timor¬ 
ous of my surviving followers. I am not so hard a master. 
Try me. Accept my help. Please yourself in life as you 
have done hitherto, please yourself more amply, spread your 
elbows at the board t and when the night begins to fall and 
the curtains to be drawn, I tell you, for your greater com¬ 
fort, that you will find it even easy to compound your 
quarrel with your conscience and to make a truckling peace 
with God. I came but now from such a death-bed, and the 
room was full of sincere mourners, listening to the man’s 
last words; and when I looked into that face, which had been 
set as a flint against mercy, I found it smiling with hope.” 

“And do you, then, suppose me such a creature?” asked 
Markheim. “Do you think I have no more generous aspira¬ 
tions than to sin, and sin, and sin, and, at last, sneak into 
heaven? My heart rises at the thought. Is this, then, your 
experience of mankind ? or is it because you find me with 
red hands that you presume such baseness? And is this 
crime of murder indeed so impious as to dry up the very 
springs of good?” 

“Murder is to me in no special category, ” replied the 
other. “All sins are murder, even as all life is war. I be¬ 
hold your race, like starving mariners on a raft, plucking 
crusts out of the hands of famine and feeding on each other’s 
lives. I follow sins beyond the moment of their acting; I 
find in all that the last consequence is death; and to my 
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eyes, the pretty maid who thwarts her mother with such 
taking graces on a question of a ball, drips no less visibly 
with human gore than such a murderer as yourself. Do I 
say that I follow sins? I follow virtues also; they differ not 
by the thickness of a nail—they are both scythes for the 
reaping angel of Death. Evil, for which I live, consists not 
in action, but in character. The bad man is dear to me; not 
the bad act, whose fruits, if we could follow them far enough 
down the hurtling cataract of the ages, might yet be found 
more blessed than those of the rarest virtues. And it is not 
because you have killed a dealer, but because you are Mark¬ 
heim, that I offered to forward your escape. ” 

“I will lay my heart open to you,” answered Markheim. 
“This crime on which you find me is my last. On my way 
to it I have learned many lessons; itself is a lesson, a mo¬ 
mentous lesson. Hitherto I have been driven with revolt 
to what I would not; I was a bond-slave to poverty, driven 
and scourged. There are robust virtues that can stand in 
these temptations; mine was not so; I had a thirst of pleas¬ 
ure. But to-day, and out of this deed, I pluck both warning 
and riches—both the power and a fresh resolve to be myself. 
I become in all things a free actor in the world; I begin to 
see myself all changed, these hands the agents of good, this 
heart at peace. Something comes over me out of the past; 
something of what I have dreamed on Sabbath evenings to 
the sound of the church organ, of what I forecast when I 
shed tears over noble books, or talked, an innocent child, 
with my mother. There lies my life; I have wandered a 
few yeais, but now I see once more my city of destination.” 

“You are to use this money on the Stock Exchange, I 
think?” remarked the visitor; “and there, if I mistake not, 
you have already lost some thousands?” 

“Ah,” said Markheim, “but this time I have a sure 

“This time, again, you will lose,” replied the visitor, 
quietly. 

“Ah, but I keep back the half!” cried Markheim. 

“That also you will lose,” said the other. 

The sweat started upon Markheim’s brow. “Well, then, 
what matter?” he exclaimed. “Say it be lost, say I am 
plunged again in poverty, shall one part of me, and that the 
worse, continue until the end to override the better? Evil 
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and good run strong in me, haling me both ways. I do not 
love one thing—I love all. I can conceive great deeds, 
renunciations, martyrdoms, and though I be fallen to such a 
crime as murder, pity is no stranger to my thoughts. I pity 
the poor; who knows their trials better than myself ? I pity 
and help them; I prize love, I love honest laughter; there 
is no good thing nor true thing on earth but I love it from 
my heart. And are my vices only to direct ray life, and my 
virtues to lie without effect, like some passive lumber of the 
mind? Not so; good, also, is a spring of acts.” 

But the visitant raised his finger. “For six and thirty 
years that you have been in this world,” said he, “through 
many changes of fortune and varieties of humor, I have 
watched you steadily fall. Fifteen years ago you would have 
started at a theft. Three years back you would have 
blanched at the name of murder. Is there any crime, is 
there any cruelty or meanness, from which you still recoil ? 
—five years from nowl shall detect you in the fact! Down¬ 
ward, downward, lies your way; nor can anything but death 
avail to stop you. ” 

“It is true,” Markheim said huskily, “I have in some 
degree complied with evil. But it is so with all; the very 
saints, in the mere exercise of living, grow less dainty and 
take on the tone of their surroundings. ” 

‘ ‘ I will propound to you one simple question, "said the 
other; “and as you answer, I shall read to you your moral 
horoscope. You have grown in many things more lax; 
possibly you do right to be so; and at any account, it is the 
same with all men. But gp-anting that, are you in any one 
particular, however trifling, more difficult to please with 
your own conduct, or do you go in all things with a looser 

“In anyone?” repeated Markheim, with an ang^Jish of 
consideration. “No,” he added, with despair, “no one! I 
have gone down in all.' ’ 

“Then,” said the visitor, “content yourself with what 
you are, for you will never change; and the words of your 
part on this stage are irrevocably written down.” 

Markheim stood for a long while silent, and indeed it was 
the visitor who first broke the silence. “That being so, ” he 
said, “shall I show you the money?” 

“And grace?” cried Markheim. 
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“Have you not tried it?” returned the other. “Two or 
three years ago, did I not see you on the platform of revival 
meetings, and was not your voice the loudest in the hymn ?" 

“It is true,” said Markheim; “and I see clearly what 
remains for me by way of duty. I thank you for these les¬ 
sons from my soul; my eyes are opened, and I behold myself 
at last for what I am. ” 

At this moment the sharp note of the door bell rang 
through the house; and the visitant, as though this were 
some concerted signal for which he had been waiting, 
changed at once in his demeanor. 

“The maid!” he cried. “She has returned, as I fore¬ 
warned you, and there is now before you one more difBcult 
passage. Her master, you must say, is ill; you must let her 
in, with an assured but rather serious countenance—no 
smiles, no overacting, and I promise you success! Once the 
girl within and the door closed, the same dexterity that has 
already rid you of the dealer will relieve you of this last 
danger in your path. Thenceforward you have the whole 
evening—the whole night, if needful—to ransack the treas¬ 
ures of the house and to make good your safety. This is 
help that comes to you with the mask of danger. Up!” he 
cried; “up, friend; your life hangs trembling in the scales; 

Markheim steadily regarded his counsellor. “ If I be con¬ 
demned to evil acts,” he said, “there is still one door of 
freedom open—I can cease from action. If my life be an ill 
thing, I can lay it down. Though I be, as you say truly, at 
the beck of every small temptation, I can yet, by one de¬ 
cisive gesture, place myself beyond the reach of all. My 
love of good is damned to barrenness; it may, and let it be! 
But I have still my hatred of evil; and from that, to your 
galling disappointment, you shall see that I can draw both 
energy and courage. ” 

The features of the visitor began to undergo a wonderful 
and lovely change; they brightened and softened with a 
tender triumph; and, even as they brightened, faded and 
dislimned. But Markheim did not pause to watch or under¬ 
stand the transformation. He opened the door and went 
downstairs very slowly, thinking to himself. His past went 
soberly before him; he beheld it as it was, ugly and strenu¬ 
ous like a dream, random as chanee-medley—a scene of de- 
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feat. Life, as he thus reviewed it, tempted him no longer; 
but on the further side he perceived a quiet haven for his 
bark. He paused in the passage and looked into the shop, 
where the candle still burned by the dead body. It was 
strangely silent. Thoughts of the dealer swarmed into his 
mind as he stood gazing. And then the bell once more 
broke out into impatient clamor. 

He confronted the maid upon the threshold with some¬ 
thing like a smile. 

“You had better go for the police,” said he; “I have 
killed your master.” 



THE STORK-CALIPH* 


By Wilheim Hauff 


^NCE upon a time the Caliph Chasid, of Bag¬ 
dad, on a lovely afternoon sat comfortably 
upon his sofa. He had slept a little, and ap¬ 
peared cheerful after his slumber. He smoked 
a long pipe,drank now and then a little coffee, 
which a slave poured out, and, as if it tasted 
good, stroked his beard in a pleased way. In 
short,one perceived from his appearance that 
he felt in good humor. At this hour one 
could easily have speech with him, because he 
was then always mild and amiable; and at this time also his 
Grand Vizier paid his respects. This particular afternoon he 
came as usual, but appeared very thoughtful, which was not 
his usual custom. The Caliph took the pipe partially out of 
his mouth, and spoke; “What makes you wear so thought¬ 
ful an expression. Grand Vizier?’’ 

The Grand Vizier flung his arms crosswise over his heart, 
bowed himself before his master, and spoke: “Sir! whether 
I wear a thoughtful expression I know not, but there stands 
yonder at the castle a peddler who has 
such pretty things that it angers me that 
I have not more superfluous gold.” 

The Caliph, who for some time past 
would willingly have given pleasure to 
his Grand Vizier, sent his black slave to 
fetch the peddler. This was a little stout 
man, swarthy in appearance and in rag¬ 
ged dress. He carried a chest in which 
he had all kinds of wares, pearls and rings, richly in¬ 
laid pistols, goblets and combs. The Caliph and his 
Vizier examined everything: and the Caliph finally bought 
for himself and Mansor beautiful pistols, but for the wife of 
the Vizier a comb. As the peddler was closing his chest, 
•Translated by A. A. Entz, from the German, for Short Stories. 
Illustrations by Charles Lederer.—Copyrighted. 
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the Caliph saw a little drawer, and asked if there were wares 
in it. The peddler drew out the drawer and showed therein 
a box containing a blackish powder, and a paper with 
singular writing, which neither the Caliph nor Mansor could 
read. “Some time ago I took these two pieces from a mer¬ 
chant who had found them in a street in Mecca," said the 
peddler; “they are at your service at a low price. I cannot 
accomplish anything with them. ” The Caliph, who would 
gladly have an old manuscript in his library, 
even though he could not read it, bought the 
manuscript and powder, and dismissed the 
peddler. But the Caliph being anxious to know 
what the manuscript contained, asked the Viz¬ 
ier if he knew of one who could decipher it. 
“Gracious Sir and Master," answered the 
other, “in the large Mosque lives a man 
called Selim the Learned, who. understands all lan¬ 
guages; let him come; perhaps he understands these mys¬ 
terious characters." The learned Selim was soon fetched. 
“Selim," spoke the Caliph to him, “Selim, they say that 
thou art very learned; peep a little into this manuscript to 
see whether thou canst read it. If thou caiist read it thou 
shalt receive from me a new holiday dress; if 
not, thou shalt receive twelve strokes on the 
ear and five-and-twenty on the soles of the 
feet, because, without reason, they call thee 
Selim the Learned. " Selim prostrated him¬ 
self and spoke: “Thy will be done, O Sir!'' 

Long contemplated he the manuscript, but' 
suddenly cried out: “This is Latin, O Sir, 
or let me be hung.” “Say what is therein," commanded 
the Caliph, “if it is Latin.” 

Selim commenced to translate: “Of all mankind whoso¬ 
ever finds this, praise Allah for his grace. For whosoever 
.snuffs of the powder in this box and thereupon says: Mutabor 
(a Latin word denoting a wish to be transformed), can be 
changed into any animal, and understand its language. 
When he wishes to return again to his human form, he bows 
himself three times toward the East, and speaks that 
word. But let him take care when he is transformed that 
he laughs not, else the magic word vanishes completely 
from his memory, and he is and remains an animal. ” 
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As Selim the Learned thus read, the Caliph was pleased 
beyond measure. He made the learned man swear to tell 
no one at any time of the secret, presented him with a hand- 
' some dress, and dismissed him; but to his 
C\ Grand Vizier he said: “That I call a good 
I purchase, Mansor. How delightful to be 
'JjS an animal for a time. Come thou to me 
>.^PL early to-morrow morning. Then will we 
cW go together in the fields snuff something 
out of the box, and listen to what is spoken in the air and 
water, amid the woods and in the fields!” 

The next morning the Caliph had scarcely dressed him¬ 
self and broken his fast, when the Grand Vizier appeared, as 
his Master had commanded, in order to accompany him in 
his walk. The Caliph stuck the box with the magic powder 
in his girdle, and, commanding his attendants to remain be¬ 
hind, went alone with the Grand Vizier on the way. They 
went first through the Caliph’s large garden, but in vain 
sought some living thing in order to trj'the experiment. 
The Vizier finally proposed to go far away to a pond where 
he had often seen many animals, especially storks, which 
had attracted his attention through their grave ways and 
rattling bills. 

The Caliph approved of the proposition of his Vizier, 
and went with him to the pond. As they arrived there, 
they saw a stork going seriously to and fro, seeking frogs, 
and now and then clapping his bill together. At the same 
time they saw a stork way up in the air soaring toward 
their neighborhood. 

“By my beard. Gracious Master,” said the Grand Vizier, 
“these two long-legs are holding a pretty talk with one 
another. How if we become storks?” 

“Well spoken!” answered the Caliph, “but beforehand, 
we will once more contemplate how to become men again. 
So! Bow three times toward the East, and say Mutabor. 
So again I am Caliph and thou Vizier. But for heaven’s 
sake! do not laugh, else are we lost!” 

While the Caliph was spe.aking he saw the other stork 
flying over their heads and finally alight. He drew the box 
quickly out of his girdle, took a good pinch, offered it to 
the Grand Vizier, who 'ikewise snuffed, and both cried 
‘ 'Mutabor! ’ ’ 
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Then their legs shrivelled up and became 
thin and red; the pretty golden slippers of the 
Caliph and his companion, became ill-shapen 
stork feet; the arms changed into wings, the 
necks grew quickly out of their shoulders, and 
became an ell long; the beard vanished, and 
their bodies were presently covered with soft 
feathers. 

“You have a pretty bill. Sir Grand Vizier,” spoke the 
Caliph, with great astonishment. “By the beard of the 
prophet, I have never seen anything like it in my life.” 

“ThanksV most submissively returned the Vizier, while 
he bowed himself, “but if I may dare venture, your high¬ 
ness looks like the storks near us, but even more attractive 
as Caliph. But come, if it pleases you that we watch our 
companions yonder, and leam whether we truly understand 
the stork language.' ’ 

At this instant the other stork dropped upon 
the ground, and with her beak she cleaned her 
feet, preened herself, and then went to the 
other stork. The two new storks hastened to 
approach them, and, to their great astonish¬ 
ment, heard the following conversation: 

“Good morning. Lady Longleg! Already so early upon 
the meadow ? ’ ’ 

“Many thanks, dear Rattlebill; I am taking a little 
breakfast. Possibly you would like a quarter of a lizard or 
a leg of a young frog?” 

“Thanks, but I have no appetite to-day. I come on the 
meadow upon another errand. I shall dance to-day before my 
father’s guests, and I wish to have a little quiet practice.” 

At the same time, the young stork pranced with strange 
movements through the field, while the Caliph and Mansor 
watched her with astonishment. But as she stood upon one 
foot in a picturesque attitude, the while gracefully flapping 
her wings, they could no longer contain themselves, and 
incessant laughter broke from their bills. It was a long 
time before they recovered their composure, but the Caliph 
composed himself, and said: “That was a sight which 
could not be bought with gold. It is a pity that these dumb 
animals have been frightened by our laughter, else had they 
certainly regaled us with song!” 
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But at this moment it occurred to the Vizier that laugh¬ 
ing was forbidden during the transformation. He there¬ 
fore imparted his anxiety to the Caliph. “By Mecca and 
Medina it will be a sorry pastime if I must remain a stork! 
Dost thou remember the stupid word?" 

“I can not, I fear. Three times toward the east we 
should bow, and in so doing, say, ‘Mu-Mu-Mu.’ ’’ 

They then faced toward the East, and bowed incessantly, 
so that their bills touched the ground. But, O Misery! 
The magic word had escaped them. As often 
as the Caliph bowed himself his Vizier despair¬ 
ingly cried, “Mu-Mu,” but remembrance of 
the magic word did not come to them, and the 
poor Chasid and his Grand Vizier were and 
remained storks. 

Thus enchanted, they wandered through the fields. They 
knew not what to do in their misery. They could not get 
out of their stork skins; they could not return to the city to 
make themselves known, for who would believe the state¬ 
ment of a stork, that he was the Caliph ? And even if they 
did believe, would the inhabitants of Bagdad want a stork 
for a Caliph? 

So they sneaked about for many days, and scantily sup¬ 
ported life on the products of the fields, which they could 
not easily eat through their long bills. As to the lizards 
and frogs, the human storks had no appetite for such mor¬ 
sels, especially as they feared to disorder their stomachs and 
suffer from indigestion. The one pleasure they had in this 
situation, was that they could fly; and they often flew upon 
the roofs of Bagdad, in order to see what was taking place 
there. During the first few days they observed a great 
commotion and an appearance of mourning in the streets. 

But on the fourth day of their enchantment, 
they, by chance, alighted on the Caliph’s 
palace, and from thence saw below them in 
the street a gorgeous procession passing 
Drums and fifes resounded, and a man in a 
gold-embroidered scarlet mantle sat upon a richly-capari¬ 
soned horse, and was surrounded by brilliantly-bedecked 
servants. Half Bagdad ran after him, and all shrieked: 
“Hail Mizra the Ruler of Bagdad!” 

Then the two storks on the roof of the palace looked at 
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each other, and the Caliph Chasid spoke: “Canst thou now 
guess, oh Grand Vizier, why I am enchanted? This Mizra i 
the son of my mortal enemy, the powerful sorcerer Rasch 
ner, who in an evil hour swore vengeance on me. But 1 
will not yet give up hope. Come with me, thou faithfu 
companion of my destiny, we will wander to the graves oi 
the prophets; perhaps a holier place may break the enchant- 

They lifted themselves from the roof of the palace, and 
flew toward the country of Medina. Their flying was not 
very good, as the two storks had had little practice, and, 
after a couple of hours, “Oh, Sir!” groaned the Grand 
Vizier, “with your permission, lean endure it no longer. 
You fly too quickly: besides, it is evening, and it would be 
well to find shelter for the night. ” 

Chasid listened to the petition of 
his servant, and there in the valley 
perceived a ruin, which appeared as if 
it would afford shelter, so they flew 
there. The place where they came 
down for the night seemed to have for¬ 
merly been a castle. Beautiful columns 'V 
towered amid the scattered ruins, and f 
many rooms, which were in a tolerably good state of 
preservation, bore witness to the former splendors of the 
building. Chasid and his attendant went through the cor¬ 
ridor to find a dry place; suddenly the stork Mansor, 
stopped. “Sir and Master,” whispered he, softly, “if it is 
not foolish for a Grand Vizier to fear ghosts, it is even less 
so for a stork, but, in truth, I am sore afraid, for I hear a 
moaning near at hand. My courage has forsaken me, for I 
surely hear sighs and groans.” The Caliph remained quiet, 
and clearly heard a subdued weeping that appeared to come 
from a human being rather than an animal. Pull of expec¬ 
tation, he hastened toward the place from whence came the 
plaintive sounds. But the Vizier pecked him on the wing 
with his bill, and beseeched him not to venture into new 
and unknown danger. But in vain! The Caliph, whose 
heart remained valiant under his stork-wings, tore himself 
away, with some loss of feathers, and hastened into a dark 
and gloomy corridor. He arrived speedily at a door, which 
appeared to be only on the latch, and from whence distinct 
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sighs and low hootings were heard. He pushed open the 
door with his bill, but stopped, surprised, upon the thresh¬ 
old. In the dilapidated room that was only scantily il¬ 
lumined through a little lattice window, he 
saw, sitting upon the floor, a large night-owl. 
Big tears rolled out of her large round eyes, 
and in a hoarse voice she poured forth her com¬ 
plaint from her crooked beak. As she perceived 
the Caliph and his Vizier she raised a loud cry of joy, and 
with elegance of manner, wiped the tears from her eyes with 
her big spotted wings. Then, to the great aston- 
ishment of both, she cried in good Arabic: “Wei- 
come, O storks! You come as a token to me of my 
deliverance; for it was prophesied to me in my l7w|B 
childhood that a great happiness would come to ' ^ / 
me through storks. ” 

When the Caliph recovered from his wonderment, he 
brought together his thin feet with great dignity, and bend¬ 
ing his long neck, spoke as follows: “Night-owl, from thy 
words I believe I see in thee a fellow sufferer. But alas! 
thy hope that through us thy salvation is secured, is in 
vain. Thou wilt perceive our helplessness, when thou hast 
heard our story. ” The Caliph then began to relate what 
we already know. 

When he had ended his story, the owl thanked him and 
said: “Hear also my story, and learn why I am no less un¬ 
happy than thou art. My father is the King of India; I am 
his unhappy and only daughter, named Ra. That sorcerer, 
Raschner, who has enchanted thee, has also doomed me to 
t misery. He came one day to my father 

and desired me as wife for his son Miz- 
ra. But my father, who is a pas.sionate 
man, had him thrown down stairs. That 
evening he prowled in the neighborhood 
in another form, and, as I was in my 
garden taking refreshments, a disguised slave brought me a 
drink which transformed me into this detestable form. He 
then brought me hither fainting with fright, and in a fright¬ 
ful voice, cried: ‘ Here shalt thou remain, ugly and despised 
of all animals, until the end, or until some one shall take 
thee to wife in order to set thee free. Thus I revenge my¬ 
self on thee and thy haughty father. ’ Since that time, many 
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months have passed, and I live solitary and sad within these 
walls, detested by all the world, and looked at with horror 
by even the animals; beautiful nature is shut out from me, 
as I am blind by day, and only when the pale light of the 
moon is reflected on these walls, does the veil fall from my 

The owl ceased speaking, and with her wings, wiped 
away the tears which the narration of her sufferings had 
drawn. 

The Caliph was plunged in deep thought by the narra¬ 
tive of the princess. “If all things do not deceive me, I 
perceive a certain connection between our unhappiness; 
but how can I find the key to this mystery?’’ The owl an¬ 
swered: “Oh, Sir! this my heart also foretold. It was 
prophesied to me in my youth by a wise woman, that a stork 
would bring great happiness to me, and possibly I know 
how we can save ourselves.’’ The Caliph was very much 
astonished, and asked what means she could suggest. 

“The sorcerer, who has made us both unhappy,’’ said 
she, “comes to these ruins once every month. The ban¬ 
quet hall is not far from this room, and he uses it for feast¬ 
ing with many companions. Already I have often heard 
them relate to one another their infamous deeds, and per¬ 
haps he may chance to speak aloud the magic word which 
has changed thee. ’ ’ 

“Oh, dearest princess,’’ cried the Caliph, “tell me when 
he comes again, and where is this place to be found?’’ 

The owl was silent for a minute, and then spoke: 

“Take it not unkindly,but only on one condition can 
I fulfil your wish.’’ 

“Speak, speak!" cried Chasid, “lam contentwith 
anything.” 

“It is this: I am very desirous of being set free at the 
same time, and that can only be done if one of you will 

• The storks appeared perplexed by this proposition, and 
the Caliph beckoned to his servant to step aside with him. 
“Grand Vizier,” spoke the Caliph, behind the door, “this is 
a foolish affair, but thou could’st certainly take her.” 

“Indeed,” answered the other, “that I certainly could 
not do, for if I return home my wife would scratch my eyes 
out! Besides, I am an old man, and you are yet young and 
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;r give your hand in marriage t 
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unmarried, and could easi 
a pretty young princess. ” 

"That is true,” sighed the Caliph, while he sadly hung 
his wings, “but who told thee that she was young and 
pretty? I call this buying a wife in a sack.” 

They tried to persuade one another for a long time, but 
finally as the Caliph saw that his Vizier would rather re¬ 
main a stork than marry the owl, he resolved to fulfil the 
condition himself. The owl was overjoyed, and she con¬ 
fessed to them that they could not have come at a better 
time, as probably the sorcerer would arrive that very night. 

She then left the room with the storks in order to con¬ 
duct them to the banquet hall, and they went for a long 
time through a gloomy corridor. Presently a bright light 
beamed upon a partially fallen wall, and as they reached the 
spot the owl advised them to keep very quiet. From the 
opening upon which they stood, they could overlook a large 
room, which was surrounded with gorgeously decorated 
pillars. Many colored lamps made up for the light of day, 
while in the middle of the room stood a round table covered 
with a great abundance of choice dishes. On a sofa encir¬ 
cling this table sat eight men, and in one of 
^ these men the storks recognized the peddler 
(\who had .sold them the magic powder. His 
neighbor now called upon him to relate his 
latest deeds, and among others, he told the 
story of the Caliph and his Vizier. 

“What word hast thou given to them?” asked another 
sorcerer. 

“A right strong Latin one—it is called Mutabor.” 

As the storks heard this through the broken wall, they 
were nearly beside themselves with joy, and ran so quickly 
upon their long legs to the door of the ruin, that the owl 
could scarcely follow. Then, said the Caliph, with emotion, 
to the owl, “Saviour of my life, and of the life of my 
friend, accept our eternal thanks, and for what thou hast 
done for us, take me as thy husband.” 

But soon they turned themselves to the East; three 
times the storks bowed their long necks toward the sun, as 
it was rising from behind the mountain.s. "Mutabor!' cried 
they; and instantly they were changed, and in the great joy 
of returning life, master and servant lay smiling and weep- 
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ing in one another's arms. But who can 
describe their astonishment at what they 
now saw. A beautiful lady, elegantly 



dressed stood before them, and laughing, 

gave her hand to the Caliph. “Do you ‘ J /■! 


not recognize your night-owl?" said she. 

It was she, indeed! 

The Caliph was so delighted with hergrace and 
beauty that he cried out, “That it was now his greatest 
happiness that he had been a stork." 

The three then drew near Bagdad, and 



the Caliph found in his dress the box with 
the magic powder, and also his money bag. 
In the next village he bought what was 
necessary, and so they soon came to the 
gates of Bagdad. But there the arrival of 
the Caliph was witnessed with the great¬ 


est astonishment. The people had given him up for dead, 
and were overjoyed to have their loved ruler once more 
with them. 

But for this reason their hatred toward the imposter 
Mizra raged all the stronger. They rushed to the palace, 
and took the old sorcerer and his son pris¬ 
oners. The Caliph sent the elder to the 
same room in the ruins where the prin¬ 
cess had lived as an owl, and left him 



hanging there. But to the .son, who under-VVC* 
stood nothing of the father’s necromancy, ' ™ 

the Caliph gave the choice whether he / ' 

would die or snuff the powder. As he chose the latter, the 
Grand Vizier offered him the box. A suitable pinch, and 
the magic word of the Caliph transformed him into a stork, 
and the Caliph shut him in an iron cage and placed him in 
his garden. 

Long and happily the Caliph lived with his wife, the 
princess. But his happiest moments were always when his 
Grand Vizier visited him in the afternoons. Oftentimes they 
spoke of their stork adventure, and if the Caliph was in a 
happy mood he condescended to imitate the Grand Vizier as 
he saw him as a stork. He stalked earnestly with stiff feet 
about the room, clapping his jaws together, fanning with 
his arms like wings, and showed how they uselessly bowed 
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themselves toward the East and cried “Mu-Mu.” To the 
wife of the Caliph and their children this representation was 
a great pleasure, but if the Caliph too long clappered and 
nodding cried “Mu-Mu," then the Vizier threatened to com¬ 
municate what transpired behind the door about the prin¬ 
cess-owl. 



THE BIRTH OF THE COCOANUT* 

.4 Samoan Legena 
By J. H. Gibbons, U. S. N. 

N the shores of the mountain-shielded bay 
of Pago Pago, there lived, long before the 
Papalagi (which is the Samoan for people- 
that-burst-through-the-clouds) had set foot 
on the South Sea Islands, the noble chief 
Asi. His family consisted of several sons— 
tall, lithe, and bronze-skinned; lazy in time 
of peace, but brave in time of war—and ont 
daughter, Fanua, the taipu of the village. 

Now, to be a taipu carried with it all the honors of bar¬ 
baric royalty. Fanua moved about with a train of attendant 
maidens, whose duty it was to anticipate her every wish. 
No Cleopatra could have been more despotic.' Yet the honor 
had been won by real merit; for among all the maidens 
scattered through the numerous villages of the tribe living 
on the narrow shores of Pago Pago, not one could be found 
that handled a canoe with such fearless skill as Fanua. In¬ 
deed, it was a favorite story among the old warriors that on 
the occasion of a certain memorable storm she had been 
carried in her canoe far out to sea, where for three days she 
had battled against wind and wave, and, when the gale 
abated, had brought her canoe safely into the bay, much to 
the surprise and joy of her despairing family. The ad¬ 
venture is still preserved in the songs of the siva. And in 
this same siva or native dance, there was no one that could 
equal Fanua in ease of movement and grace of gesture.! 
When the tribe made a pilgrimage to Apia, where the great 
Malietoa often called them to a fono or general council, 
Fanua always led the march from the beach to the royal 
hut, and no leader of the Amazons could have had a more 
martial tread or wielded a spear with more dexterity. In 
short, the daughters of Samoa were judged no less by the 
rough standard of courage and endurance than by the more 
•Written for Short Stories.—Copyrighted. 
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gentle gifts of grace and beauty. In all of these Fanua was 
without a rival. 

In time of peace and plenty, the taipu's lot was that of a 
perpetual queen of the May; and had it not been for a feud 
that broke out between the islandsof Aunuand Tutuila, Fan- 
ua’s reign might have gone on like that of the fairy Titania. 
This feud soon ripened into a war. Spears were sharpened 
and clubs were brandished in all the villages of Pago Pago. 
The great war-canoes were lashed together; bands of shout¬ 
ing men sailed away, singing their battle songs and swear¬ 
ing vengeance. The old chief Asi watched his departing 
comrades with tears in his eyes; he could not go with them 
for he was feeble and ailing. Fanua remained with her 
father, and from day to day brought him the news of the 
neighboring camps. Villages were burned; fields were 
plundered; w'omen were carried off; hundreds of men were 
killed. For nearly a year the savage warfare raged; then 
both parties began to think of peace. The men from Aunu 
returned to their island, and the men of Tutuila proclaimed 
the war ended. Joy reigned in Pago Pago. 

The cloud was lifted only for a time, however. Upon 
the heels of war came gaunt-eyed famine. The bread-fruit 
trees had been stripped; the plantains shriveled away into 
dry husks; not even a patch of yams or taro was left. Poor 
old Asi lay on his mat and seemed to waste away. Three 
of his sons had been killed in the wars; the two that had 
been spared claimed that their recent hardships entitled them 
to a long rest. So it fell to Fanua’s lot to keep the family 
in food, for her brothers did nothing but sit around and talk 
about their battles. Every day she would tramp through the 
bush, looking for roots and berries, or paddle off in her 
canoe to spear fish. Then, when night came, she would 
steal behind the tapa that screened off her sleeping-place, 
always tired out and sometimes very hungry. Poor Fanua! 
the world was so full of toil and trouble now, and the old 
glad days seemed so far, far away. 

One afternoon Fanua had returned early from her labors. 
Finding her father asleep she launched her canoe and set 
out for Fagatoga, a point of land that separated Pago Pago 
from the sea. This was a favorite haunt of Fanua's when 
she felt weary and depressed. There was a narrow strip of 
white sandy beach, walled in by high rock-s, and the tiniest 
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thread of a stream that came trickling down the mountain 
side. The sea had washed out a long, narrow ledge at the 
root of the cliff, and here Fanua, after hauling up her canoe, 
sat down to dangle her feet in the cool waters of the brook. 
Round the point came the sound of the breakers; the air 
was filled with the smell of seaweed; brilliant winged in¬ 
sects floated in the sunlight, and the waters of the bay 
danced and sparkled as the trade-wind swept lightly over 

Fanua, her head thrown back and her eyes closed, was 
just falling into a delightful reverie, when she was startled 
by hearing a low, deep voice call out her name. She sprang 
to her feet. Who could have followed her? The voice was 
unfamiliar; she must be dreaming. Thus would she have 
dismissed her fears with a laugh; but the smile that trembled 
on her lips turned into a sharp exclamation of fright, when, 
almost within reach of her hand, and slowly wriggling 
toward her, she saw a hideous sea-monster. Its head 
seemed to tower above the boulders on the shore; its tawny 
mane, tangled with weeds and kelp, fell over a pair of large 
green eyes that rolled and glittered; its flaming red nostrils 
distended with each breath, and its open mouth showed im¬ 
mense fangs that could easily have snapped a war-canoe in 
twain. Slowly waving its head, the dreadful thing drew 
nearer and nearer. 

There was a narrow path leading along the course of the 
brook, and up this Fanua clambered, never looking behind 
her until she had reached the bank above. Here she paused 
for breath. A low, deep, appealing voice was calling, “Stay, 
Fanua; stay!” More frightened than ever at this mysteri¬ 
ous summons—for there was no human being in sight— 
she sped away through the thicket, believing herself to 
be pursued by a demon, and never stopped running until 
she had reached the outskirts of her own village. 

Asi lay on his mat groaning and complaining, when 
Fanua, who had tarried outside long enough to regain her 
wits, came into the hut. Her two brothers were sitting 
around a kava bowl, in company with some friends, still 
talking of their battles, and from time to time bidding the 
old man drink. Asi shook his head, and with a gesture of 
despair cried, “Give me food, not drink.” Fanua did what 
she could to comfort him, but only in a half-hearted way. 
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for her recent adventure was preying on her mind. Per¬ 
haps, after all—thus her thoughts ran on—she might be 
mistaken about the voice, but the sea-monster was a reality, 
and there was her canoe to be rescued. If she were to tell 
her brothers of her experience, they would probably laugh 
at her. So Fanua kept her own counsel; but at the same 
time she was more and more determined to rescue her canoe 
before her brother should find out her loss. 

Sunrise next day found her creeping along the edge 
of the bank that overhung the spot where she had been so 
rudely disturbed. To her joy she found that her canoe was 
still safe. She was going over in her mind the best and 
safest way to reach it, when there was a great commotion 
in the water below her. A pair of green eyes surmounted 
by a tawny mane rose slowly out of the sea. Again a voice 
called “Fanua!” There was no mistaking it this time; the 
voice came’ from the sea-monster. She was not at all 
frightened now, for she was in a position of safety; but she 
was sorely puzzled. At last she plucked up courage enough 
to cry out, “Who is it calling?” 

“Kolkol calls,” replied the voice. “Kolkol, the gpiardian 
of the sea-caves. Look, he brings you food. ” And surely 
enough, the sea-monster wriggled up on the beach with a 
large fish between his paws. 

Fanua had been taught by her father that the spirit of 
Alii, the great progenitor of all Samoans, often showed itself 
in the islands; that the fury of the hurricane was,his quick¬ 
ening breath, the roar of the breakers his sullen muttering. 
She knew, too, that some of the older women could turn the 
cooing of theor wood-pigeon into a love-song and that 
young girls often held conch-shells to their ears in order to 
hear the whispers of absent sweethearts. In these simple 
stories, fishes were always mute, and sea-monsters unknown. 
The voice that was calling to her now was not harsh and 
terrifying, but deep and clear like that of the tulafale or 
talking-man at the fono when he leaned upon his staff and 
pleaded for his people. Fanua felt that if .spirit this vras, it 
was surely a good spirit, despite its hideous form. 

“I thank you for the fish,” she said, demurely, and then 
added quickly, “but I should like very much'to get my 

“Fanua need not fear Kolkol,” replied the voice. 
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“Your people are hungry; Kolkol brings them food. When 
the waters have crept to their highest mark on the beach, 
meet him here each day, and he will bring you such humble 
gifts as his poor haunts afford. Come, take your canoe. 
What, you still fear Kolkol? Good-bye, then, until to mor¬ 
row. Remember to-morrow when the waters have risen.” 

The monster slid back into the sea and sank out of sight. 
The voice was gone, and Fanua, although she could not tell 
why, had complete confidence in its promi.se. She ran down 
to the beach, hastily launched her canoe, and after picking 
up the fish, paddled toward home. Occasionally she looked 
back, but there was nofa ripple on the bay, save where the 
canoe left its eddying wake. The women of the village were 
astir when she returned. Many of them were bringing 
water from the springs. To some that questioned her, Fanua 
simply replied by showing the fish. “Asi has a kind daugh¬ 
ter,” croaked one old dame, “but his sons are a lazy lot.” 
Every day, at the turn of the tide, Fanua stole away to 
Fagatoga, where the sea-monster was always waiting with 
his gift. Sometimes he brought palolo —queer little wrig¬ 
gling things that the Samoans considered a great delicacy, 
because there was only one day in the year that they rose to" 
the surface of the sea. She listened to strange stories 
that the voice told her about the vast regions beneath the 
reefs, where the mermaid taipus wove anemones for stars in 
their crowns and wove their lava-lavas out of sea-grasses. 

“,So they dance the these mermaid taipus?” she 
asked him one day. 

“No; you are still queen,” replied the voice; and Fanua 
blushed at the compliment. “You must dance for me on the 
beach some day.” 

' “To-morrow, if you like,' said she, gaily. “Since the 
famine we have had no dancing. I will bedeck myself for 
the festival of the fishes, just as I used to on palolo day. It 
will be twilight when the tide is high. Come, then; you 
shall see me.” 

The sea-monster crawled up to the water's edge next 
day, just as the crimson glow of the setting sun was fading 
away, and a silver path marked the course of the slowly ris¬ 
ing morn. Fanua was standing on a ledge, impatiently wait¬ 
ing for him. She wore a towering head-dress, made pf long 
white woody fibres, in which were stuck curiously carved 
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combs and bunches ol red hybiscus. Around her throat was 
a necklace of whales’ teeth: amulets of cowrie shells gleamed 
on her wrists and ankles. Her lava-lava^ or kirtle, was of the 
finest tapa—a. fabric made from the mulberry plant and 
stained with brilliant colors. Carefully spreading a finely 
woven mat on the ledge, and seating herself cross-legged, 
Fanua, at the bidding of the voice, began the siva. First 
she described, in a low chant, the famine in the land, and 
ended by bending forward until her forehead touched the 
mat. Then she began patting with her hands, slowly at first, 
then faster and faster, nerved by the spirit of the song she 
was singing—a battle song describing the victories of the 
men of Tutuila. Her arms waved gracefully, her body 
swayed rhythmically to and fro, her head swung in a circle, 
her eyes sparkled with enthusiasm. 

So taken up was Fanua with the pleasures of the dance— 
if dance it may be called—that she did not notice a band of 
men peering around the corner of the cliff. Suddenly a 
shower of spears came flying through the air, piercing the 
sea monster, and pinning him to the earth. The men 
rushed forth with clubs, and beat him until he lay a writh¬ 
ing and bleeding mass. Fanua recognized her brothers 
among the leaders, and cried to them to stop; but they did 
not heed her, and the blows fell faster and more furiously. 

“Fools!” cried a voice from the sea. The men heard 
it, and sprang back affrighted, dropping their clubs and 
spears. The voice was harsh and terrible now. “Fools!” 
the voice went on, gathering fury from its scorn, “you can 
bruise this ugly body, but the spirit you can not destroy. 
Kolkol and Alii are one. Were it not for Fanua, I should 
come to you again in a form that would make even the hor¬ 
rors of famine seem light. But Fanua is a dutiful daugh¬ 
ter—a friend to man and beast.” 

The men turned and looked at Fanua, who stood sob¬ 
bing, her face buried in her hands. 

“Do not weep, Fanua,” said the voice; “for you shall 
be the means of saving your people from another famine. 
See, where my blood was spilled, already a tree is springing 
up. Gather its fruit my children. First it will yield you, 
milk, then meat. Its fibres will make you the strongest 
cords; its shell will furnish you a loving cup.” 

The sea-monster vanished, and behold, in its place stood 
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a tall tree, whose smooth trunk, rising like a silver shaft, 
was crowned with long, feathery leaves and bore clusters of 
tempting fruit. The men gave a cry of surprise and de¬ 
light. One of them, a small, agile fellow, quickly climbed 
to the top of the tree, and began throwing the fruit to those 

Again the voice drifted in from the sea, but this time it 
was only Fanua that heard it. “When you drink, our lips 
will meet,” it said, “when you drink, your eyes will look 

The men were bringing the fruit to her. They stripped 
it of its green covering, and there, on the hard yellow sur¬ 
face were seared two eyes. “The eyes of the sea-monster!” 
they cried. Fanua took the shell and pressed it to her lips; 
her eyes met those of Kolkol: the shell opened, and she 
took a long, deep draught of the refreshing milk. 

From that day to this, according to the Samoan chron¬ 
iclers, the Kolkol-nut, which we call the cocoanut, has had 
two eyes; and these, the Samoans assure you, as they offer 
you a drink of cocoanut milk, belong to the watchful Alii, 
who has promised that famine shall never again visit their 
fair land. 





THE GOLDEN KEY» 

By Catulle Mendes 


One day, as I was wandering idly about in the Palace of Dreams, 
I found a little key of gold. 

Oho! a treasure-trove, thought I. 

Then I was sure the key would open the door of some sweet, 
mysterious happiness to my empty heart, to my longing soul. 

I tried it, too, at all the portals which remained closed to me. 

At that of Wealth, of Fame, of Love—■ 

In vain. 

One day a passer-by, penetrated with pity for me, exclaimed : 
“ Poor youth, your key is quite useless to you. You were bom 
too late. For look you, it is the key of a woman’s heart, dead a 
thousand years ago." 

However, I still keep my key—the pretty, little, useless toy 
which I found one day whilst wandering about in the Palace of 
Dreams. 

• Translated by Emma M. Phelps, from the French, for Short Stories. 
Illustrations by Helen M. Armstrong —Copyrighted. 





A WOMAN OF TO-MORROW 


By Ellen Glasgow 



irsATRICIA paused. 

Sharply defined she stood again >t the 
sodden sky, a strong, straight figure with 
superb head erect. 

Beyond her the neutral sweep of a 
chain of hills broke the gray horizon with 
jagged lines as though penciled by a 
child’s uncertain hand. And, here and there, where a hollow 
rose and fell, faint azure peaks were visible, standing but half 
revealed in the hazy distance like dim ghosts of dimmer realities. 

Over gray landscape and gray sky evening was falling. The 
prospect was sombre and remote. Hill and plain showed bare 
and unlovely as a chill study in crayon; all the warm tones of 
day were blotted out. 

Occasionally, with an all but futile effort, a single ray of sun- 
■ shine burst the woof of cloud, stretching across the gloom like a 
luminous search-light thrown from a lantern above—stretcliing 
across ragged hill and ragged meadow until, reaching the creek 
below the road, it lost itself in the sluggish water. 

On either side, wide unplowed fields swept far into the dis¬ 
tance. Long ago the land had gone to waste. Good Virginia 
soil it had been once—some years before the war—yielding many 
a crop of sun-dried tobacco and fine red wheat; but its returns 
had gradually diminished, and, at last, it had been left to run 
wild in golden-rod and sassafras bushes, its productions consist¬ 
ing in some bushels of sour blackberries, which bloomed, ripened 
and rotted without the aid of man. 

The fields were skirted by rail fences upon which the wind 
and rain of many years had beaten with merciless force. In 
some places the rails had rotted and fallen to the ground, leaving 
wide spaces through which a stray cow or so roamed at her will. 

' Wrilten for Short Stories—Copyrighted. 
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Upon tne rotten rails trumpet-vines fed with rank luxuriance, 
festooning themselves along the broken fence in great gorgeous 
clusters of scarlet bloom. 

Patricia listened. 

Across the tangled meadow, over broom-sedge and brush, 
came the faint low note of a catbird, and fainter still, like the 
breathless minor-tone of an unspoken thought, the music of a 
cow-bell rose softly from the glade below, sometimes losing itself 
against the hillside and again swelling clearly upon the rising air. 
Nearer still, in the turnpike just beyond, fell the heavy tread of 
oxen and the roll of a covered wagon as it lurched from side to side. 

She heard the crack of the long whip and the slow drawl of 
the driver. Then the wagon passed and all was still. 

Patricia leaned upon the low rail-fence, her strong white fingers 
interlaced, her troubled gaze just touching the landscape and 
then branching off into a futurity of space. Some long brown 
grasses growing beside the fence brushed her dress lightly aud 
then, with a sensitive movement, swayed aside, their slender 
spirals silhouetted against the gradual distance. In the path in 
which she stood a yellow lovevine grew in a delicate web. 

Patricia had trampled it under foot until it was bruised and 

Still sharply defined, she stood against the sodden sky, her 
superb head erect. 

Upon an adjacent hill a group of hayricks stood out forlornly 
in the landscape. A pale ray of sunshine shifted uneasily over 
them, casting violet-toned shadows at their feet and touching 
their yellow crests with the promise of a benediction that could 
never be fulfilled. Among the dried stubble a tender growth of 
white clover showed in emerald patches—a healing balm after 
the blade of the reaper. 

Without, all was rest and age. It was the peaceful repose of 
a land that had yielded much and been of much service. 

It seemed to Patricia, standing there, that she herself, with 
her young strength and troubled eyes, belonged to another 
scene, another age. Upon the fence beside her a whippoorwill 
alighted, watching her with shrewd, suspicious eyes. Yes, she 
belonged elsewhere—she, a woman of the twentieth century. 
Even nature seemed distrustful of her here—here where she was 
encircled by phantoms of the past. 

In a tumultuous wave thought swept over her, brushing aside 
all sense of the present. 
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The quiet, restful air grew restless. Across the tangled field 
the note of the catbird still sounded. The cow-bells grew clearer 
as the cattle were driven home along the winding path. 

Patricia thought. 

Up to to-day life had all seemed a straight road to her—so 
straight, her strong young eyes had seen no stumbling-stones in 
her way. A year ago she had cast her first vote, and from that 
day she had been free—capable and free. 

All the lingering remnants of nineteenth century prejudices 
she had defied. They had ceased to exist for her. She had 
begun to believe that they had ceased to exist for every one until, 
drifting by chance into this out-of-the-way comer of Virginia, 
they had arisen and stared her in the face. Here, for the first 
time, her fresh young force, her splendid development had met 
with no approbation; here, where the women shrank from con¬ 
tact with her rude health and unbroken spirit; where the men 
could not be taught that she needed no protecting hand, no arm 
to lean upon. Half scornfully to herself she acknowledged that 
it touched her—that it aroused in her something besides the old 
cynical amusement. She remembered so well the indignation 
that had tinged that amusement when Aunt Jane had said to her 

“ Yes, you'd best not work that buttonhole. You’re not smart 
about such things yet, but you’ll learn in time, I reckon.” Learn 
in time! Patricia fancied Aunt Jane asking a man who had 
carried off the honors at Yale to work a buttonhole ! 

Well, she had been a success at college, if not with her needle. 
Six weeks ago, with many honors, more flowers and most con¬ 
gratulations, she had received her degree with becoming indif- 

Six weeks more, minus the honors, flowers and congratulations, 
she would face an inquiring public as— 

“ Patricia Yqrke, 

Attomey-at-Law.” 

It had a beautiful sound. She had written it at least a thou¬ 
sand times during her two years’ study. It was so suggestive in 
its simplicity. It spoke of hard work and ambition and a 

Yes, a public I There were many scores to be settled between 
Patricia and that public, and she had little doubt as to which 
would be the victor. 
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She was always victorious. She had met with no force yet 
capable of defying her strong young spirit. 

Resistance only stimulated her. She was not afraid. The 
public might resist, but she, Patricia Yorke, she, the embodiment 
of freedom and the twentieth century, would carve her name, an 
indelible mark, upon its constitutional history. 

Yes, .she was to become a power in the nation. She would 
grasp with firm hands at control, and the country should feel the 
strength of her hold. She would look with firm eyes into the 
public institutions, tear the dirty bandages from their cankerous 
sores and heal them with the surgeon’s knife. 

Standing there with the sombre sky abou^Jier and the sombre 
mere around her, she threw back her young head with a swift, 
courageous gesture. A great responsibility seemed to have fallen 
upon her. It was as though she carried the fate of womankind 
upon her broad shoulders. 

“ It is a mission !" she had once said to Uncle John. 

“ It is hypertrophy of the conscience !’’ said Uncle John to her. 

Uncle John was simple—distinctly aproduct of the nineteenth 
century. Patricia knew it. Patricia was not simple, but some¬ 
times simple people tell the truth when wise ones don’t. Wise 
ones know better. But Patricia was honest, even though she 
wasn’t a fool. “ It isn’t unselfishness, after all,” she had said to 
herself. “ It is ambition,” and, she added, “ Why shouldn’t it 
be ambition ?” 

Why, indeed 1 

Her gaze passed lightly over the meadow and rested upon a 
clump of trees beyond. Above the trees the gabled roof of a 
house was visible, and from one of the blackened chimneys a 
thin line of smoke arose, creeping in slow, serpent-like circles 
against the sodden sky, and, at last, melting like a gray cloud 
upon the mountain height. 

The house was Fairfax Place. Patricia knew it well. Too 
well, she had almost said. She had taken tea there the night 
before. She had taken tea there very often within the last four 
weeks. She knew the dining-room by heart—with its worn 
leather chairs, its faded portraits and its silver tea-um, whose 
battered sides still bore the Fairfax crest. 

Behind the tea-urn Patricia seemed to see the gentle hostess, 
looking as faded and dainty as the thread lace above her smooth 
white hair. She knew the cracked china cups with theirwashed- 
out pattern of blue willow. It was genteel poverty; but Patricia 
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hated poverty—gentility but made it the more irksome. Another 
sham ! She hated shams 1 She was at the age when one wants 
truth—truth only. 

Most of us have known that age. It is a brief one, praise 
God, for, as we grow older and have tasted truth and have 
found it bitter, we prefer lies—lies are pleasanter. 

Idly Patricia watched the thin line of smoke curling lazily 
along the gray mountain height. 

She knew whose hands had lighted that fire, had drawn the 
water and had placed the bread to bake within the oven. Gen¬ 
tle, ladylike hands they were—white and ringless, with delicate 
wrinkles where the dimples had been once. 

They were young hands, too. Hannah Fairfax was not more 
than thirty; but her youth and dimples had waned long ago. There 
had been much work and few servants, so the gentle, ladylike 
■ hands had been put to the tiller. True, there had been a liberal 
application of mutton suet, and gloves had been drawn on—but 
the work was none the lighter because it was done in gloves; 
perhaps the heavier. 

There was something about Hannah Fairfax that repelled 
Patricia. Something, she knew not what Perhaps the co¬ 
quettish timidity of her manner, perhaps the weakness and 
whiteness of her hands, that seemed half ashamed of their honest 

She was a pretty, sensitive creature with tired brown eyes and 
a fringe of carefully curled hair above her forehead. 

Patricia wondered why she took the time to curl it—why she 
didn't brush it back and forget to put the frilling of lace in her 
collar. If she would only forget it once Patricia might forgive 
her. But the hopeless air of dressiness, the coquetry, bafBed the 
younger woman. She could not ignore it, and it was always 

Once, indeed, she had met her by chance coming from the 
well with a water-bucket in her hand. Then she had worn a 
faded cotton wrapper and her hands were in gloves, but the curls 
were there, and a dainty covering of rice powder protected her 
skin from the sun. 

At sight of Patricia she had started and fallen back, a deep 
flush showing beneath the powder on her face, her tired eyes 
growing hurt and appealing. 

“ Our servant was sick to-day,” she had said, deprecatingly, 
and Patricia had been stung by the polite lie. In one moment 
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she had loved and hated the woman before her—loved her for 
her strength to labor and her beautiful pride—hated her for the 
appealing blush and the shamefaced little lie. 

Why should she be ashamed of the truth—she, living in the 
twentieth century—when honest labor is more than luxury and 
strong hands above white ones ? 

Then, from thinking of the sister, Patricia passed to thinking 
of the brother. 

Yes; there was a brother. 

The thin line of smoke still curled against the sky. 

Patricia could fancy him returning from the fields, his broad 
shoulders erect, his eyes glowing beneath the brim of his harvest 
hat. She could see him pause beside the water-bucket in the 
hall and lift the gourd in one strong hand. 

She knew his story as every one about her knew it—as Mrs. 
Simonds, the postmistres.s, knew it. He had gone through a 
college course and was starting out into the world, when his 
mother had called him home. In response to a selfish whim of 
the gentle old lady he had come. “You must stay by me,” she 
had said, “and by the old place.” 

And he had stayed. 

“ Ah! ” cried Patricia, bitterly. She flung out her hands with 
a gesture almost of despair, a hot red mantling her face. “ It is 
not justl It is not just! He might have done so much—so 
much—and now-” 

Suddenly she straightened herself and stood up, her black 
skirt clinging closely about her, her arms hanging loosely at her 
sides. From the open collar of her dress her white throat 
showed its sensitive lines. She wore no hat, and the heavy coil 
of hair had slipped low on her splendid head. She was thrilled 
with life—a superb specimen of health and strength, capable of 
passion and of action. She turned and followed the winding 
path, treading ruthlessly upon lovevine and clover. 

At the end of the path, just where it passed into the turnpike, 
a small, sluggish stream crept along. A rotten log was stretched 
across it. Patricia paused upon the log, her face showing white 
in the gray dusk. The croaking of frogs from their bed among 
the rushes fell mournfully upon her ears. The heavy odor of 
white thunder-blossom half oppressed her. 

She leaned over the stream, seeing in its shallow water a faint 
caricature of her sensitive face, 

Then she drew back. 
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“ Patricia! ” 

Some one came from out of the dusty turnpike and faced her, 
standing upon the further end of the rotten log. With a sudden 
tremor she recognized him. His eyes glowed beneath the brim 
of his straw hat, his strong hand was outstretched. There was 
a sudden stirring in her pulses—a vague sense of exaltation. 

She gave him her hand. Then, with a sudden breathless ges¬ 
ture, she threw back her head and looked into his eyes. 

“I was thinking of you,” she said. 

“ Patricia! ” 

“Hush! I was thinking of the shame of it—of the pity of 
it I Have you no ambition ? Are you utterly without manhood 
that you are content to waste your life like this ? That you let 
the world go by without a care, preferring to spend your youth 
upon a wornout plantation, tilling a womout soil ? Ah, the 
shame of it! ” 

Her hot, reproachful eyes flashed over him. Beneath the fire 
of her words he wavered and trembled. The glow died from his 
face. It looked white and set through the gray gloom. 

“ Don’t you see ? ” he said appealingly. “ It is a question-of 
duty. My post is here. I cannot desert it. I owe it to my 
family—to my mother. Don’t you see ? ” 

But she turned away with a little hopeless gesture. 

“ I don’t see,” she said coldly. “ I could never see. It is 
absurd. It is a remnant of that old chivalry—so called—of 
which the world is well rid.” 

Then her mood melted. She turned to him with sweet, prayer¬ 
ful eyes, stretching out appealing hands. 

“ Oh, go away ! ” she cried. “ Go out into the world. You 
owe it to yourself. Success is so dear—so dear. Why shouldn’t 
you know it ? ” 

He took her hands, his warm, rapt gaze still bent upon her. 
“ I love you! ” he said. “ You know that I love you—love you 
well enough to sacrifice everything for you—everything. Love 
you so that the hardest life with you would be heaven.” 

The girl did not tremble, did not turn away. She looked at 
him steadily, her proud lips slightly apart. 

“ Well enough to leave this place for me—to come away and 
work and earn success for me—well enough for that ? ” Her 
voice was almost mocking in its earnestness. 

“ Can’t you understand ? ” he cried. “ Can you never under¬ 
stand ? My mother needs me. I am her only son. It is duty. 
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plain, practical duty. Will you yield nothing to that ? ” Then 
he grew yearningly tender. 

“Ah, my love! my love! ”Jie said. “ Am I nothing to you } 
Is your love so weak ? Can you not sacrifice something for me? 
Come to me here—here for a while—perhaps ten, perhaps twenty 
years. I am bound, hand and foot, but you—you are free. Be 
a woman, Patricia; give yourself to me. It will not be hard, 
and there is love. What is the world, what is anything to 

Then Patricia wavered. 

“ Not hard ! ’’ she cried passionately. “ Not hard ! Ah, it is 
a hard, hard thing to be a woman ! ” 

With a sudden desperate movement she broke from him and 
fled along the dusky turnpike. 

Once in her room the.sense of oppression became unbearable. 
She went over to the window and, kneeling beside it, laid her 
hot cheek against the sill. All was dark and quiet, save for a 
faint stir in the room below and a faint stream of light cast from 
an open window upon the graveled path. Far away the moun¬ 
tains stoods like phantom sentinels guarding futurity. “ I cannot 
bear it! ” cried Patricia; “ I cannot bear it ! " Then the ques¬ 
tion rose and faced her blankly. It was a moment of supreme 
indecision. On one side all the womanhood within her quivered 
with desire; on the other, a man’s ambitions struggled to survive. 
It was the new woman warring against the old—the twentieth 
century rebelling against the nineteenth. 

Love or ambition ? With love went the inheritance of ten 
thousand centuries, the heart that had beaten out the brain, the 
passion that had strangled reason to thrive in rank luxuriance. 
With ambition warred the strong young intellect, fresh from its 
swaddling bands—the intellect that had quickened and been born 
with bitter pangs. 

Love is not for you, said reason. But reason was checkmated. 
Passion, like a loosened tiger, pinned it down. 

“ I want him! I want him 1 ” she cried, “ and I must have him! 
Yes, I must have him ! ” 

Yes, she would have him, she would come to him, as he had 
said. She would become a woman for his sake, suffer as other 
women suffer, be patient as other women were patient. She 
would merge her identity into his and, letting the world go by, 
think only of him and his child, as it lay upon her breast. She 
would give up her profession. She would let ambition go. She 
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would—yes, she would clean the house in gloves, like Hannah 
Fairfax, and chum the butter. She saw herself growing old and 
wrinkled, saw the faded calico wrapper and the rice powder. 

“ Ah ! ” cried she, suddenly, “ What a life! What a life! ” She 
rested her head upon her arm, still kneeling beside the window. 
A luxuriant wisteria vine that grew without peeped shyly in at 
her, its purple blossoms just brushing her cheek. She looked 
across hill and plain far into the grayish distance. The freshness 
of twilight came stealing in upon her, mingling with the faint 
odor of purple wisteria. 

In the turnpike a strong, straight figure was moving along. 
Patricia raised her head and leaned far out, straining her eyes to 
catch the last outlines of the straight figure as it vanished beyond 
the sombre stile. 

“ Ah! ” said Patricia again, and left the window. 

That night Patricia wrote a letter. 

“ You have asked me to decide,” it said, “ but I cannot. 
Love is stronger than I, but is love as strong as ambition ? I 
do not know. Time must decide. I am going away. Do not 
follow me, do not seek to find me. You say you love me; then 
you must bear with me. Love will last. If I want you I will 

come back to you; if not- my life must be lived, and as yet 

my life means my work. 

You may not understand; for the women of lo-day are different 
from the women you know—the women you have read of. In 
the nineteenth century a woman would have stayed; in the 
twentieth she must go.” 

And the next morning at daybreak she was driven to the 
depot. As she passed Fairfax Place her eyes sought eagerly for 
some trace of life. The house was dark and still. The shutters 
were tightly closed. A bony hound, lying upon a shuck mat in 
the hall, howled dismally. 

Behind the gabled roof of the house a glorious herald of dawn 
was rising. Over the meadows a heavy morning fog lay damp 
and chill. As the glimmer of day touched it, it glistened and 
deepened with a thousand iridescent rays. How chill it seemed 
and how desolate! 

Then, as Patricia looked, a figure appeared in the narrow path 
leading from the pasture—a figure in a faded cotton gown with a 
milk-pail in her small hand. Patricia could see the frothy white¬ 
ness of the new milk. 

A pathetic figure it w.as, all alone in the desolate, chilly mom- 
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ing, with the fog creeping damp and heavy to her feet and the 
first rays of sunlight revealing the old wrinkles in the young face. 

“ Ah, what a life I ” cried Patricia breathlessly. 

Then the cart jogged along and the figure was lost in the foggy 
distance. 

Ten years later a woman sat alone in her office—a tall woman 
witli a beautiful dark head. 

She was sitting before a small square desk, upon which some 
loose papers were scattered. Upon the paper under her hand 
was written “ Brown vs. Battle,” followed by a summing up of 
evidence. 

The woman leaned her head upon her hand and looked thought¬ 
fully through the open window. 

Along the street people were passing hurriedly. 

A square or so away a hand-organ was grinding out a dis¬ 
cordant air, the tune of an old-fashioned polka. She breathed 
quickly, pushing the hair from her brow as she did so with a firm, 
white hand. A letter lay upon the floor at her feet. Suddenly 
her eyes lowered meeting the written lines. 

“ Your name has been suggested,” it said, “ in connection with 
the office of-” 

She frowned and placed her foot upon it with a half displeased 

“So I may become an Associate Justice of the Supreme 
Court,” she said. “ And—I am tired.” 

For a moment she was silent. People still passed hurriedly in 
the street. The hand-organ was moving farther away; its air 
grew fainter. Suddenly a baby’s cry sounded fitfully without. 
Her gaze reached the window. A beggar woman had stopped 
upon the sidewalk, her shawl blown in the wind and upon her 
breast a child. 

The woman on the inside leaned forward. A little cry escaped 
her; all the wonderful instinct of motherhood, which is strong in 
proportion to the weakness of women, swelled within her. There 
was a passionate leaping of her pulse. She longed to tear the 
child from the other woman’s breast—to feel its soft lips against 
her own. The fetter lay trampled underfoot. Suddenly she 

“ My God!” she said. “ What have I missed ?” 

The firm ^flexible mouth softened. 

“ Oh, to know what it means,” she cried. “ To have one 
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word, ever so little, only to know what his life had been—his life 
and mine—and mine. I would not change it,” she cried. “ I 
would not change it. And yet—and yet-’’ 

She rose suddenly, some loose sheets of paper fluttering to the 
floor. She stretched out her arms with a wide, free movement. 

“ I will go to Virginia to-day,” she said. 

As the sun was setting she stepped from the train at the little 
station and walked rapidly across the fields. She felt strangely 
restless. Now that the journey was ended, the vague impulse 
that had prompted her to undertake it seemed to fail her. By 
the act she seemed to have put the ten long years aside—to 
have come back to her girlhood and undisciplined passion—tu 
nature in its free, primitive state. 

Once again she paused upon the hillside, resting her arms 
upon the rotten fence, her gaze sweeping the tangled fields and 
resting upon the gabled roof of a house in the hollow below. A 
warm color had risen to her cheeks and her eyes had dimmed 
and softened. She felt a sudden timidity—the sweet impulsive 
shyness of ten years ago. In the turnpike below she almost 
thought to see the strong, straight figure passing along. 

For a moment she wavered upon the hillside, then, with a firm 
step, she followed the winding path. 

The house was quiet. From the kitchen chimney smoke was 
rising. It was near the supper hour. There was a sound of 
clinking plates and a faint odor of steaming coffee. 

About the grounds the old sense of desolation asserted 
itself. The paint upon the shutters which had been fresh ten 
years ago was almost worn away; some of the front steps had 
rotted and were gradually sinking in; and the gate had fallen 
from its hinges and lay overgrown with weeds at a little dis- 

Patricia leaned against a post that had once supported the 
gate. She was filled with sudden yearning for the neglected old 
place. The ten years which had wrought in her young life such 
buoyant changes seemed to h.ave touched so lightly this quiet 
spot in its broken age. With her, time had meant action and 
advancement; here it meant merely the passivity of decay. Had 
she thrown in her destiny with that of the old pl.ace, what would 
it have brought her ? The old words awoke from somewhere, 
ringing upon her ears : “ Come to me here—perhaps for ten— 
perhaps for twenty years!” Twenty years! Why, in twenty 
years decay would feed upon the rafters. 
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Then a man came quickly from the garden and stood in the 
graveled path. In one moment all the latent passion within her 
took fire and flamed hotly forth. At first she saw only the 
aggressive manliness—all the straight length of him. The 
womanhood of her being had asserted itself after ten years of 
sexless suppression. 

She went toward him—a beautiful, advancing presence—one 
capable hand outstretched, a hint of awakened passion tingeing 
her cheeks. 

Then, as she neared him, her eyes cleared. Looking upon 
him, she saw that the years had passed him as they had passed 
the old place. She saw that his bronzed face had reddened 
and roughened, that the glow had left his eyes—saw- that they 
were dull and content, as he was content. The direction in 
which she had progressed he did not know; he had taken no 
step forward for ten long years. 

With a little gasp she met his outstretched hand, looking with 
passionate, groping eyes into his face—looking for something 
which she had not found, and could not find—something which 
was not and had never been. 

“ Patricia! ” There *as a pathetic awkwardness in his 
speech. “ Patricia—I—I never thought that you would come 
back.” 

Then suddenly their hands fell apart and they stood silent, 
for a woman had come from behind the house and neared 
them—a small, tired woman in a soiled gown, with a child upon 
her shrunken breast—a woman who had borne many burdens 
and whose strength had not been sufficient unto her need. 

The man wavered. 

“ I— I never thought that you would come back,” he 
repeated, “and—and this is my wife.” 

A while later and Patricia walked rapidly away. She no 
longer felt the restless stirring of her pulses. The warm red 
had faded from her face. It looked white and set. 

At the fence on the hill she halted and looked about her, 
drawing a long, quiet breath. She saw with clear eyes the land¬ 
scape. She saw the ragged, rolling plains. She saw the distant 
mountains. She saw the sun, a fiery ball, setting beyond tlieir 
summits, flooding the hollow below with a roseate glow. The 
gray fog had not risen, softening the prospect. She saw it as it 
was, ragged and barren. And looking inward, she saw her own 
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life with its strong, bold lines unaltered. The old romance had 
fallen from her like a shadow, melting from her feet and passing 
to hike its place among the many shadows that stood flanked 
within the past. 

The woman held her head erect; not a muscle quivered. She 
stretched out her arms with a gesture of thankfulness. 

“Oh, thank God!” she said, “thank God!” 

Then the great head fell upon her arms and she burst into 

And the sun went down. 
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T is a terrible sight! ’’ she exclaimed, as we left the 
menagerie of Monsieur Martin. 

She had just been witnessing this daring show- 
“ performing ” in the cage of his hyena. 

“ By what means,” she went on, “ can he have 
so tamed these animals as to be secure of their affection ? ” 

“ What seems to you a problem," I responded, interrupting 
her, “ is in reality a fact of nature.” 

“ Oh 1 ” she exclaimed, with an incredulous smile. 

“ You think, then, that animals are devoid of passions?” I 
asked her. “ You must know that we can teach them all the 
qualities of civilized exi.stence I ” 

She looked at me with an astonished air. 

“ But,” 1 went on, “ when I first saw Monsieur Martin, I 
confess that, like yourself, I uttered an exclamation of surprise. 
I happened to be standing by the side of an old .soldier, whose 
right leg had been amputated, and who had come in with me. 
I was struck by his appearance. His was one of those intrepid 
heads, stamped with the seal of war, upon whose brows are 
written the battles of Napoleon. About this old soldier was a 
certain air of frankness and of gayety which always gains my 
favor. He was doubtless one of those old troopers whom noth¬ 
ing can surprise; who find food for laughter in the dying spasms 
of a comrade; who gayly despoil and bury him; who challenge 
bullets with indifference—though their arguments are short 
enough—and who would hobnob with the Devil. After keenly 
looking at the showman, as he was coming from the cage, my 
neighbor pursed his lips with that significant expression of con¬ 
tempt which superior men assume, to show their difference from 
the dupes. At my exclamation of surprise at Monsieur Martin’s 
courage he smiled, and nodding with a knowing air, remarked, 
* I understand all that.’ 
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“ ‘ How ? ’ I answered. ‘ If you can explain this mystery to 
me you will oblige me greatly.’ 

“ In a few moments we had struck up an acquaintance, and we 
went to dine at the first restaurant at hand. At dessert a bottle 
of champagne completely cleared the memory of this strange old 
soldier. He told his story, and I saw he was right when he 
exclaimed, ‘ I understand all that.' ” 

When we got home, she teased me so, and yet so prettily, that 
I consented to write out for her the soldier’s reminiscences. 

The next day she received this episode from an epic that 
might be called “ The French in Egypt.” 

During the expedition undertaken in Upper Egypt by General 
Uesaix, a Provencal soldier, who had fallen into the hands of the 
Maugrabins, was taken by these Arabs into the desert beyond 
the cataracts of the Nile. In order to put between them and the 
French army sufficient distance to-insure their safety, the Mau¬ 
grabins made a forced march, and did not halt till night. They 
then camped by the side of a well, surrounded by a clump of 
palm-trees, where they had before buried some provisions. Never 
dreaming that their prisoner would think of flight, they merely 
bound his hands, and all of them, after eating a few dates and 
giving barley to their horses, went to sleep. \\'hen the bold Pro¬ 
vencal saw his enemies incapable of watching him, he picked up 
a cimeter with his teeth, and then, with the blade fixed between 
his knees, cut the cords that lashed his wrists and found himself 
at liberty. He at once seized a carbine and a dagger, provided 
himself with some dry dates and a small bag of barley, powder 
and balls,.girded on the cimeter, sprang on a horse, and pressed 
forward in the direction where he fancied the French army must 
be found. Impatient to regain the bivouac, he so urged the 
weary horse that the poor beast fell dead, its sides torn with the 
spurs, leaving the Frenchman alone in the midst of the desert. 

.•Vfter wandering for some time amid the sand with the desper¬ 
ate courage of an escaping convict, the soldier was forced to 
stop. Night was closing in. Despite the beauty of the F-astern 
night, he had not strength sufficient to go on. Fortunately, he 
had reached a height on the top of whim were palm-trees, 
whose leaves, for some time visible far off, had awakened in his 
heart a hope of safety. He was so weary that he lay down on 
a granite stone, oddly shaped like a camp bed, and went to sleep, 
without taking any precautions to protect himself in his slumber. 
He had sacrificed his life, and his last thought was a regret for 
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having left the Maugrabins, whose wandering life began to please 
him, now that he was far from them and from all hope of succor. 

He was awakened by the sun, whose pitiless rays, falling ver¬ 
tically upon the granite, made it intolerably hot. For the Pro- 
ven(al had been so careless as to cast himself upon the ground 
in the direction opposite to that on which the green majestic 
palm-trees threw their shadow. He looked at these solitary 
trees and shuddered! They reminded him of the graceful shafts 
surmounted by long foils that distinguish the Saracenic columns 
of the Cathedral of Arles. He counted the few palms, and then 
looked about him. A terrible despair seized upon his soul. He 
saw a boundless ocean. The melancholy sands spread round 
him, glittering like a blade of steel in a bright light, as far as eye 
could see. He knew not whether he was gazing on an ocean 
or a chain of lakes as lustrous as a mirror. A fiery mist shim¬ 
mered, in little tipples, above the tremulous landscape. The sky 
possessed an Oriental blaze, the brilliancy which brings despair, 
seeing that it leaves the imagination nothing to desire. Heaven 
and earth alike were all aflame. The silence was terrible in its 
wild and awful majesty. Infinity, immensity, oppressed the soul 
on all sides; not a cloud was in the sky, not a breath w'as in 
the air, not a movement on the bosom of the sand, which undu¬ 
lated into tiny waves. Far away, the horizon was marked off by 
a line of light as bright and narrow as a sabre’s edge. 

The Provencal clasped his arms about a palm-tree, as if it had 
been the body of a friend; then, sheltered by the straight and 
meagre shadow, he sat down on the granite, weeping, and look¬ 
ing with deep dread upon the lonely scene spread out before his 
eyes. He cried aloud, as if to tempt the solitude. His voice, 
lost in the hollows of the height, gave forth, far off, a feeble sound 
that woke no echo;, the echo was within his heart! 

The Provencal was twenty-two years old. He loaded his 

“Time enough for that I” he muttered to himself, placing the 
weapon of deliverance on the ground. 

Cooking by turns at the melancholy waste of sand and at the 
blue expanse of sky, the soldier dreamed of France. With de¬ 
light he fancied that he smelt the Paris gutters, and recalled the 
towns through which he had passed, the faces of his comrades, 
and the slightest incidents of his life. Then his Southern imagi¬ 
nation made him fancy in the jtlay of heat quivering above the 
plain, the pebbles of his own dear Provence. But, fearing all the 
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dangers of this cruel mirage, he went down in the direction oppo¬ 
site to that which he had taken when he had climbed the hill the 
night before. Great was his joy on discovering a kind of grotto, 
a natural crevice between the enormous blocks of granite that 
formed the bottom of the hill. The remnants of a mat showed 
that this retreat had once been inhabited. Then, a few steps 
farther, he saw palm-trees with a load of dates. Again the in¬ 
stinct which attaches man to life awoke within his heart. He 
now hoped to live until the passing of some Maugrabin; or, per¬ 
haps, he would soon hear the boom of cannon, for at that time 
Bonaparte was overrunning Egypt. Revived by this reflection, 
the Frenchman cut down a few bunches of ripe fruit, beneath 
whose weight the date-trees seemed to bend, and felt sure, on 
tasting this unhoped-for manna, that the inhabitant of this grotto 
had cultivated the palm-trees. The fresh and luscious substance 
of the dates bore witness to his predecessor’s care. 

The Proven9al passed suddenly from, dark despair to well- 
nigh insane delight. He climbed the hill again, and spent the 
remainder of the day in cutting down a barren palm-tree, which 
the night before had served him for shelter. 

A vague remembrance made him think of the wild desert 
beasts, and, foreseeing that they might come to seek the spring 
which bubbled through the sand among the rocks, he resolved 
to secure himself against their visits by placing a barrier at the 
door of his hermitage. In spite of his exertions, in .spite of the 
strength with which the fear of being eaten during sleep endued 
him, it was impossible for him to cut the palm to pieces in one 
day; but he contrived to bring it down. When, toward even¬ 
ing, the monarch of the desert fell, the thunder of its crash re¬ 
sounded far, as if the mighty solitude had given forth a moan. 
The soldier shuddered, as if he had heard a voice that prophe¬ 
sied misfortune. But, like an heir who does not long bewail the 
death of a relation, he stripped the tree of the broad, long, green 
leaves, and used them to repair the mat on which he was about 
to lie. At length, wearied by the heat and by his labors, he fell 
asleep beneath the red roof of his murky grotto. 

In the middle of the night he was disturbed by a strange 
noise. He sat up; in the profound silence he could hear a 
creature breathing—a savage respiration which resembled noth¬ 
ing human. Terror, intensified by darkness, silence, and the 
fancies of one suddenly awakened, froze his blood. He felt the 
sharp contraction of his scalp, when, as the pupils of his eyes 
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dilated, he saw in the shadow two faint and yellow lights. At 
first he thought these lights were some reflection of his eyeballs, 
but soon, the clear brightness of the night helping him to dis¬ 
tinguish the objects in the grotto, he saw lying, at two paces 
from him, an enormous beast! 

Was it a lion?—a tiger?—a crocodile? The Provencal was 
not sufficiently educated to know the species of his enemy, but 
his terror was all the greater, since his ignorance assisted his 
imagination. He bore the cruel torture of listening, of marking 
the caprices of this awful breathing, without losing a sound of 
it, or venturing to make the slightest movement. A smell as 
pungent as a fox’s, but more penetrating, filled the grotto; and 
when it entered his nostrils his terror passed all bounds; he could 
no longer doubt the presence of the terrible companion whose 
royal den was serving him for bivouac. Presently the moon, 
now sinking, lighted up the den, and in the moon-rays gradually 
shone out a panther’s spotted skin. 

The lion of Egypt was sleeping, curled up like a great dog 
who is the peaceable possessor of a sumptuous kennel at a man¬ 
sion door; its eyes, which had been opened for one moment, 
were now closed again. Its face was turned toward the French- 

A thousand troubled thoughts passed through the mind of the 
panther’s prisoner. At first he thought of shooting it; but there 
was not enough room between them to adjust his gun; the barrel 
would have reached beyond the animal. And what if he awoke 
it! The supposition made him motionless. Listening in the 
silence to the beating of his heart, he cursed the loud pulsations, 
fearing to disturb the sleep that gave him time to seek some 
means of safety. Twice he placed his hand upon his cimeter, 
wiUi the intention of cutting off the head of his enemy; but the 
difficulty of cutting through the short, strong fur compelled him 
to abandon the idea. To fail was certain de.ath. He preferred 
the odds of conflict, and determined to await the daybreak. 
And daylight was not long in coming. The Frenchman was 
able to examine the panther. Its muzzle was stained with 
blood. 

“ It has eaten plenty,” he reflected, without conjecturing that 
the feast might have been composed of human flesh; “ it will not 
be hungry when it wakes.” 

It was a female. The fur upon her breast and thighs shone 
with whiteness. A number of little spots like velvet looked like 
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charming bracelets around her paws. The muscular tail was also 
white, but tipped with black rings. The upper part of her coat, 
yellow as old gold, but very soft and smooth, bore those charac¬ 
teristic marks, shaded into the form of roses, which serve to dis¬ 
tinguish the panther from the other species of the cat tribe. This 
fearful visitor was snoring tranquilly in an attitude as graceful 
as that of a kitten lying on the cushions of an ottoman. Her 
sinewy, blood-stained paws, with powerful claws, were spread 
beyond her head, which rested on them, and from which stood 
out the thin, straight whiskers with a gleam like silver wires. 

If she had been imprisoned in a cage the Proven9al would 
assuredly have admired the creature’s grace and the vivid con¬ 
trast of color that gave her garment an imperial lustre; but at 
this moment he felt his sight grow dim at her sinister aspect. 
The presence of the panther, even sleeping, made him experience 
the effect which the magnetic eyes of the serpent are said to exer¬ 
cise upon the nightingale. 

In the presence of this danger the courage of the soldier fal¬ 
tered, although, without doubt, it would have risen at the can¬ 
non’s mouth. A desperate thought, however, filled his mind, and 
dried up at its source the chilly moisture which was rolling down 
his forehead. Acting as men do who, driven to extremities, at 
last defy their fate and nerve themselves to meet their doom, he 
saw a tragedy in this adventure, and resolved to play his part in 
it with honor to the last. 

“ Two days ago,” he argued with himself, “ the Arabs might 
have killed me.” 

Considering himself as good as dead, he waited bravely, yet 
with restless curiosity, for the awaking of his enemy. 

When the sun shone out, the panther opened her eyes sud¬ 
denly ; then she spread out her paws forcibly, as if to stretch 
them and get rid of cramp. Then she yawned, showing an 
alarming set of teeth and an indented, rasp-like tongue. “ She 
is like a dainty lady,” thought the Frenchman, as he saw her 
rolling over with a gentle and coquettish movement. She licked 
off the blood that stained her paws and mouth, and rubbed her 
head with movements full of charm. “ That’s it 1 Just beautify 
yourself a little! ” the Frenchman said, his gayety returning with 
his courage. “ Then we must say good morning.” And he took 
up the short dagger of which he had relieved the Maugrabins. 

At this moment the panther turned her head toward the 
F'renchman, and looked at him fixedly, without advancing. The 
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rigidity of those metallic eyes, and their insupportable brightness, 
made the Provencal shudder. The beast began to move toward 
him. He looked at her caressingly, and 6xing her eyes, as if to 
magnetize her, he let her come close up to him; then, with a 
soft and gentle gesture, he passed his hand along her body, from 
head to tail, scratching with his nails the flexible vertebrx that 
divide a panther’s yellow back. The beast put up her tail with 
pleasure; her eyes grew softer; and when, for the third time, the 
Frenchman accomplished this self-interested piece of flattery, she 
broke into a purring like a cat. But this purr proceeded from a 
throat so deep and powerful that it re-echoed through the grotto 
like the peals of a cathedral organ. The Provencal, realizing 
the effect of his caresses, redoubled them, until the imperious 
beauty was completely soothed and lulled. 

When he felt sure that he had perfectly subdued the ferocity 
of his capricious companion, whose hunger had been satisfied so 
cruelly the night before, he got up to leave the grotto. The 
panther let him go; but when he had climbed the hill, she came' 
bounding after him with the lightness of a sparrow hopping from 
branch to branch, and rubbed herself against the soldier’s leg, 
arching her back after the fashion of a cat. Then, looking at 
her guest with eyes whose brightness had grown less inflexible, 
she uttered that savage cry which naturalists have compared to 
the sound of a saw. 

“ What an exacting beauty ! ” cried the Frenchman, smiling. 
He set himself to play with her ears, to caress her body, and to 
scratch her head hard with his nails. Then, growing bolder with 
success, he tickled her skull with the point of his dagger, watch¬ 
ing for a spot to strike her. But the hardness of the bones made 
him afraid of failing. 

The sultana of the desert approved the action of her slave by 
raising her head, stretching her neck, and showing her delight 
by the quietness of her attitude. The Frenchman suddenly 
reflected that in order to assassinate this fierce princess with one 
blow he need only stab her in the neck. He had just raised his 
knife for the attempt, when the panther, with a graceful action, 
threw herself upon the ground before his feet, casting him from 
time to time a look in which, in spite of its ferocity of nature, 
there was a gleam of tenderness. 

The poor Proven9al, with his back against a palm-tree, ate his 
dales, while he cast inquiring glances, now toward the desert for 
deliverers, now upon his terrible'companion, to keep an eye upon 
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her dubious clemency. Every time he threw away a date stone, 
the panther fixed her eyes upon the spot with inconceivable mis¬ 
trust. She scrutinized the Frenchman with a businesslike atten¬ 
tion ; but the examination seemed favorable', for when he finished 
his poor meal, she licked his boots, and with her rough, strong 
tongue removed the dust incrusted in their creases. 

“ But when she becomes hungry? ” thought the Provencal. 

Despite the shudder this idea caused him, the soldier began 
examining with ciniosity the proportions of the panther, certainly 
one of the most beautiful specimens of her kind. She was three 
feet high and four feet long without the tail. This powerful 
weapon, as round as a club, was nearly three feet long. The 
head—large as that of a lioness—was distinguished by an ex¬ 
pression of rare delicacy; true, the cold cruelty of the tiger 
dominated, but there was also a resemblance to the features of a 
wily woman. In a word, the countenance of the solitary queen 
wore at this moment an expression of fierce gayety, like that of 
Nero flushed with wine; she had quenched her thirst in blood, 
and now desired to play. 

The soldier tried to come and go, and the panther let him, 
content to follow him with her eyes, but less after the manner of 
a faithful dog than of a great Angora cat, suspicious even of the 
movements of its master. When he turned round he saw beside 
the fountain the carca.ss of his horse; the panther had dragged 
the body all that distance. About two-thirds had been devoured. 
This sight reassured the Frenchman. He was thus easily able 
to explain the absence of the panther, and the respect which she 
had shown for him while he was sleeping. 

This first piece of luck emboldened him about the future. He 
conceived the mad idea of setting up a pleasant household life, 
together with the panther, neglecting no means of pacifying her 
and of conciliating her good graces. He returned to her, and 
saw, to his delight, that she moved her tail with an almost 
imperceptible motion. Then he sat down beside her without fear, 
and began to play with her; he grasped her paws, her muzzle, 
pulled her ears, threw her over on her back, and vigorously 
scratched her warm and silky sides. She let him have his way, 
and when the soldier tried to smooth the fur upon her paws she 
carefully drew in her claws, which had the curve of a Damascus 
blade. The Frenchman, who kept one hand upon his dagger, 
was still thinking of plunging it into the body of the too confiding 
panther; but feared lest she should strangle him in her last 
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convulsions. And besides, within his heart there was a move¬ 
ment of remorse that warned him to respect an inoffensive 
creature. It seemed to him that he had found a friend in this 
vast desert. Involuntarily he called to mind a woman whom he 
once had loved, whom he sarcastically had nicknamed “ Mi- 
gnonne,” from her jealousy, which was so fierce that during the' 
whole time of their acquaintance he went in fear that she would 
stab him. This memory of his youth suggested the idea of call¬ 
ing the young panther by this name, whose lithe agility and grace 
he now admired with less terror. 

Toward evening he had beconie so far accustomed to his peril¬ 
ous position that he almost liked the hazard of it. At last his 
companion had got in the habit of looking at him when he called, 
in a falsetto voice, “ Mignonne." 

At sundown Mignonne uttered several times a deep and melan¬ 
choly cry. 

“ She has been properly brought up,” thought the light-hearted 
soldier; “she says her prayers! ” But it was, no doubt, her 
peaceful attitude which brought the jest into his mind. 

“ All right, my little pet; I will let you get to sleep first,” he 
said, relying on his legs to get away as soon as she was sleeping, 
and to seek some other shelter. 

The soldier waited with patience for the hour of flight, and 
when it came, set out full speed in the direction of the Nile. But 
he had gone only a quarter of a league across the sand when he 
heard the panther bounding after him, uttering at intervals that 
saw-like cry, more terrible even than the thudding of her leaps. 

“ Well," he said to himself, “ she must have taken a fancy to me. 
Perhaps she has never yet met anyone. It is flattering to be her 
first love ! ” At this moment the Frenchman fell into a shifting 
quicksand, so dangerous to the traveller in the desert, escape 
from which is hopeless. He felt that he was sinking; he gave a 
cry of terror. The panther seized him by the collar with her 
teeth, and, springing backward with stupendous vigor, drew him 
from the gulf, as if by magic. 

“Ah! Mignonne!” cried the soldier, enthusiastically caressing 
her, “we are friends now for life and death. But no tricks, 
eh?” and he retraced his steps. 

Henceforth the desert was as though it had been peopled. 
It contained a being with whom he could converse, and whose 
ferocity had been softened for him, without his being able to 
explain so strange a friendship. 
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However great was his desire to keep awake and on guard, 
he fell asleep. On awakening, Mignonne was no longer to be 
seen. He climbed the hill, and then perceived her afar off, 
coming along by leaps and bounds, according to the nature of 
these creatures, the extreme flexibility of whose vertebra prevents 
their running. 

Mignonne came up, her jaws besmeared with blood. She 
received the caresses of her companion with deep puns of satis¬ 
faction. Her eyes, now full of softness, were turned, with even 
greater tenderness than the night before, to the Provencal, who 
spoke to her as a pet. 

“Ah! Beauty! You are a respectable young woman, are you 
not? You like petting, don’t you? Are you not ashamed of 
yourself? You have been eating a Maugrabin! Well! they’re 
animals, as you are. But don’t you go and gobble up a French¬ 
man. If you do, I shall not love you! ’’ 

She played as a young pup plays with its master, letting him 
roll her over, beat and pet her; and sometimes she would coax 
him to caress her with a movement of entreaty. 

A few days passed thus. This companionship revealed to 
the Proven9al the sublime beauties of the desert. From the 
moment when he found within it hours of fear and yet of calm, 
a sufficiency of food, and a living creature who absorbed his 
thoughts, his soul was stirred by new emotions. It was a life of 
contrasts. Solitude revealed to him her secrets, and involved 
him in her charm. He discovered in the rising and the setting 
of the sun a splendor hidden from the world of men. His 
frame quivered when he heard above his head the soft whirr of 
a bird’s wing—^rare wayfarer; or when he saw the clouds—those 
changeful, many-colored voyagers—mingle in the depth of 
heaven. In the dead of night he studied the effects of the 
moon upon the sea of sand, while the simoon drove in ever- 
changing undulations. He lived with the Oriental day; he 
marveled at its pomp and glory; and often, after having watched 
the grandeur of a tempest in the plain, in which the sands were 
whirled in dry, red mists of deadly vapor, he beheld with ecstasy 
the coming on of night, for then there fell upon him the 
benignant coolness of the stars. He heard imaginary music in 
the sky. Solitude taught him all the bliss of reverie. He spent 
whole hours in calling trifles to remembrance, in comparing his 
past life with his strange present. To his panther he grew pas¬ 
sionately attached, for he required an object of affection. 
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Whether by a strong effort of his will he had really changed the 
character of his companion, or whether, thanks to the constant 
warfare of the desert, she found sufficient food, she showed no 
disposition to attack him, and at last, in her perfect tameness, 
he no longer felt the slightest fear. 

He spent a great part of his time in sleeping, but ever, like a 
spider in its web, with mind alert, that he might not let deliver¬ 
ance escape him, should any chance to pass within the sphere 
described by the horizon. He had sacrificed his shirt to make 
a flag, which he had hoisted to the summit of a palm-tree 
stripped of leaves. Taught by necessity, he had found the 
means to keep it spread by stretching it with sticks, lest the 
wind should fail to wave it at the moment when the hoped-for 
traveller might be traversing the waste of sand. 

It was during the long hours when hope abandoned him that 
he amused himself with' his companion. He had learned to 
understand the different inflections of voice, and the expression 
of her glances; he had studied the varying changes of the spots 
that starred her robe of gold. Mignonne no longer growled, 
even when he seized her by the tuft with which her terrible tail 
ended, to count the black and white rings whicji adorned it, and 
which glittered in the sun like precious gems. It delighted him 
to watch the delicate soft lines of her snowy breast and graceful 
head. But above all, when she was gamboling in her play, he 
watched her with delight, for the agility, the youthfulness of all 
her movements filled him with an ever-fresh surprise. He 
admired her suppleness in leaping, climbing, gliding, pressing 
close against him, swaying, rolling over, crouching for a bound. 
But, however swift her spring, however slippery the block of 
granite, she would stop short, without motion, at the sound of 
the word “ Mignonne! ” 

One day, in the most dazzling sunshine, an enormous bird was 
hovering in the air. The Provencal left his panther to examine 
this new visitor; but, after wiSting for a moment, the deserted 
sultana utters a hoarse growl. 

“ Blessed if I don’t believe that she is jealous! ” he exclaimed, 
perceiving that her eyes were once more hard and rigid. “ A 
woman’s soul has passed into her body, that is certain! ” 

The eagle disappeared in air, while he admired afresh the 
rounded back and graceful outlines of the panther. She was as 
pretty as a woman. The blonde fur blended in its delicate grada¬ 
tions into the dull white color of the thighs. The brilliant sun- 
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shine made this vivid gold, with spots of brown, take on a lustre 
indescribable. The Provencal and the panther looked at one 
another understandingly ; the beauty of the desert quivered when 
she felt the nails of her admirer on her skull. Her eyes gave 
forth a flash of lightning, and then she closed them hard. 

“ She has a soul,” he cried, as he beheld the desert queen in 
her repose, golden as the sands, white as their blinding lustre, 
and, like them, fiery and alone. 

“ Well,” she said to me, “ I have read your pleading in behalf 
of animals. But what was the end ? ” 

“ Ah! They ended as all great passions end—through a 
misunderstanding. Each thinks the other guilty of falsity, each 
is too proud for explanation, and obstinacy brings about a rup- 

“ And sometimes in the happiest moments,” she said, “ a look, 
an explanation is enough ! Well, what was the end of the 

“ That is difficult to tell, but you will understand what the old 
fellow had confided to me, when, finishing his bottle of cham¬ 
pagne, he exclaimed, ‘ I don’t know how I hurt her, but she had 
turned on me like mad, and with her sharp teeth seized my thigh. 
The action was not savage; but, fancying that she meant to kill 
me, I plunged my dagger into her neck. She rolled over with a 
cry that froze my blood; she looked at me in her last struggles 
without anger. I would have given everything on earth, even 
my cross, which then I had not won, to bring her back to life. 
And the soldiers, who were hastening to my succor, found me 
bathed in tears. 

“ ‘ Well, sir,’ ” he went on, after a moment’s silence, ‘ since then 
I have been through the wars in Germany, Spain, Russia, France; 
I have dragged my carcass round the world; but there is 
nothing like the desert in my eyes! Ah! it is beautiful— 

“ ‘ What did you feel there ? ’ 1 inquired of him. 

“ ‘ Oh, that I cannot tell you. Besides, I do not always regret 
my panther and my clump of palm-trees. I mu.st be sad at 
heart for that. But mark my words. In the desert, there is 
everything and there is nothing.’ 

“ ‘ Explain yourself.’ 

“ ‘ Well,’ he continued, with a gesture of impatience, ‘ it is 
God without man,’ ” 
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I N a provincial town of some importance in the north of 
Germany is a narrow street, in which the ancient houses 
with their many-pointed gables bear all sorts of quaint and 
striking names cut in Gothic letters over the doorway or on 
little sandstone tablets. Among others one notices “The Sign 
of the Good Shepherd,” “Noah’s Dove,” “The Rose of 
Sharon,” and under each the date of building. 

In early times this street was the main 
artery of the town, whose austerely devout 
citizens cared less for the light and air that 
comes from without than for their spiritual 
enlightenment. As time went on, the old 
families sunk into unimportance and gradually 
died out behind their Rose of Sharons and 
Noah’s Doves, and a new and more progressive 
race arose, whose light, airy dwellings sur¬ 
rounded the dismal old street. 

The street had taken its name from one of 
the oldest of the houses, whose walls were 
blackened by the changing weather of three 
centuries. Over the broad entrance to the 
courtyard was inscribed in hardly legible 
letters, “The Doubting Thomas, 1534.” Officially and on the 
maps the street was known as the “ Thomasgasse,” but 
among the common people it had been known for more than 
fifty years as the “Spukgasse” (Street of Ghosts), a name for 
* Translated by Fidelia F. Potnam and Annie M. Wadsworth, from the 
German, for Short Stories —Copyrighted. Illustrations by Charles 
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which the same old house was responsible. For every one knew 
that the house of “The Doubting Thomas” was haunted. And 
even the coolest-headed freethinker could not repress a slight 
shudder if obliged, even in the middle of the day, to tread the 
neglected pavement of this street. 

How it happened that the three stories of this still solid build¬ 
ing had for so long been inhabited only by restless spirits no one 
could .say, but the fact could not be questioned. One man had 
been foolhardy enough to buy the house. He was a Jew, and 
the great empty rooms seemed made for a warehouse. He lived 
there two years, then was found one morning hanging from a 
crossbar in one of the largest rooms. Since entering that house 
luck had turned against the once prosperous man, and he had 
been obliged to steal out of the world, leaving a mass of debts 
behind him. 

No second purchaser could be found, but fearing that it 
might become a shelter for thieves and counterfeiters, a poor devil 
of a shoemaker was found, who undertook the duties of porter in 
return for his rent. Wenzel Kospoth had wandered thither from 
Bohemia and plied his trade contentedly in the haunted house, 
his only duties being to open the great door in the morning, 
close it again in the evening, and keep a 



watch over the condition of the building. 
To the people of the neighborhood this little 
man, with his haggard face and deep-set, 
black eyes under bushy e 
almost uncanny. Long aft 
watched him sitting on his 
bony elbows on his knees, r 



in a curious old book. It 


Bible, which he could hardly understand 
now, having crossed the German frontier as a boy. His curious 
neighbors, peering in at the window, took the brassbound 
volume for a conjurer’s book, and made up their minds that the 
old man had taken up his abode in the haunted house for the 
purpose of carrying on his intercourse with the spirits of dark¬ 
ness. But old Wenzel only laughed in his gray beard and took 
the first opportunity of strengthening the suspicions of his 
superstitious neighbors. 

An old acquaintance of his, a woman in a neighboring town, 
was in great trouble. Married young to an idle, good-for-nothing 
husband who wasted her little savings, left a widow with a six- 
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year-old child, she had taken up the trade of dressmaking, and 
in her visits from house to house the kindhearted woman made 
use of her little remedies to relieve any pain and suffering that 
came in her way, little thinking that she would win thereby the 
reputation of a mistress of black art. And as the child grew 
into a beautiful young girl, with dark eyes and auburn hair, whose 
attractions none of the boys could resist, all the old women and 
jealous young girls considered the mother and daughter a pair 
of accomplished witches. But the men were on their side, and 
the two innocent women bore it all calmly until one day a rough 
peasant, who had lost several calves, stormed into Frau Cordula’s 
house, and with many curses rated her as the cause of his mis¬ 
fortunes, and struck her such a blow that she was partially 
paralyzed from that hour. 

This was only the beginning of a series of brutalities, and the 
poor woman at last saw that she Could not stay longer among 
these superstitious people, and decided to seek the protection 
of the city. She consulted the only friend she had in the town, 
Wenzel Kospoth, asking if he knew of any little place where 
she could live with her daughter, and, hidden from malicious 
curiosity, earn her bread with her needle. 

Now, behind the haunted house there was a dark little court 
in which stood a low building once used as a stable, and in the 
second story were two large, low rooms, next to a windowless 
loft, where hay and fodder had been kept. The rest of the court 
was occupied by a cairiagehouse and a dead chestnut-tree, in 
whose leafless branches a tumultuous flock of sparrows hopped 
about all day. 

This was not an attractive abode, but the shoemaker thought 
it would answer the needs of Frau Cordula and her daughter, 
and obtained the necessary permission for them to move in. 

But their reputation had come before them, and a crowd of 
curious people awaited their arrival. They had imagined a witch 
older and uglier, and Gundelchen, with her laughing eyes and 
shining braids under the peasant headdress, roused almost a 
feeling of sympathy. But the girl’s smile faded at the first sight 
of her new home. Their little house had been no fairy castle, 
but the sun had shone upon it and green gardens and fields sur¬ 
rounded it; but when she saw her mother tottering across the 
dusty floor she took her in her strong young arms and carried 
her to a bench by the window, where she could see the sparrows 
in the chestnut-tree. Then she talked so cheerfully of how quiet 
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it was here and how well they would sleep, that the mother was 
at last comforted, and only sighed softly now and then as with 
tender eyes she watched the child busily setting the room to 

Employment in the haunted house was out of the question, 
but it was not long before Gundelchen found a place as a dress¬ 
maker’s assistant, where she worked so faithfully and watched so 
carefully that'she soon became very skillful. When at last she 
was allowed to bring home work to her mother, Frau Cordula 
was well content, and by the end of the year a snug sum had 
been laid away from the earnings of the two. 

But their evil reputation clung around them still, and the curi¬ 
ous children on their way home from school would peer up at the 
windows, and one bolder than the rest 
would occasionally cry; “ Witch I" but the 
old woman was never visible, and Gundula's 
sweet face and quiet ways went fer to dis¬ 
arm suspicion. Indeed, it began to seem 
as if the old house had been unjustly ct 
demned as a refuge of ghosts and witches. 

But the narrator of this true story must 
acknowledge the fact that in close proxim¬ 
ity to these basely-slandered women a real, 

live ghost had taken up his a 
- presence none of the three inhabitants, nor 
anyone else in the street suspected. 

As is well known, the souls of the de¬ 
ceased on leaving their bodies do not ascend 
immediately to heaven nor go down to hell; 
but if, during their life they have held to the 
Catholic faith, go directly to purgatory to 
it there the last judgment and the resur- 
ion of the body. If, however, they have 
i in the Protestant belief, they betake 
themselves to the so-called spirit world, 
where they wander about, restless and ill at 
ease, many of them looking back with long¬ 
ing and regret to their earthly haunts and 
occupations. 

Only one thing came to disturb the monotony of the spirit 
world. A burning curiosity had taken possession of the living, 
and it had become the fashion to endeavor, by means of table- 
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Uppings and hysterical mediums, to hold communication with 
the spirits of kings, wise men, and geniuses of past ages. After 
the aristocratic portion of the spirit world had for a -time un¬ 
willingly responded to these demands, they hit upon a harmless 
expedient for preserving their own peace and quiet. They found 
• among the commoner sort of spirits some who were willing to act 
as their representatives, and to answer all curious questions to the 
best of their ability. Nothing could have been more agreeable 
to some of the frivolous spirits than to visit earth again, and 
their want of knowledge in regard to the circumstances of the" 
famous persons they were to represent did not trouble them in 
the least. It soon became apparent that the questioners them- 
e satisfied with the most senseless answers, and re¬ 
lived them as supernatural wisdom, twist- 
^ ing the meaning to suit themselves. 

For several years the town in which this 
i true story was enacted had been afflicted with 
a fever of spiritualism. At first, the people 
'' had been content with table-tapping and rap¬ 
ping, but gradually they had become desirous of closer commu¬ 
nication with the departed spirits. Two mediums had come into 
town, and hardly an evening passed without a stance at the 
house of one or another of the prominent families. To fill the 
demand of the place, and have some one always on hand, it had 
been found expedient in the spirit world to install two of their 
most robust spirits in the town. In life one of these had been 
a travelling salesman for a wine merchant, and, consequently, 
found the enforced idleness of the spirit world imbearable. The 
other was the departed spirit of an hostler, who, as it happened, • 
had lived in the family of the Burgomaster of the town, and 
was therefore well acquainted with the affairs of the towns- 

This rather ill-assorted pair were, in reality, well qualified 
for the requirements of the case, for the drummer, with his wide 
knowledge of the world, could help o 
when the deceased hostler fell short. 

There could be no quieter place for ti 
sensitive shadows than the carriage-house 
in the little court back of “ The Doubting 
Thomas.” The big, dark room, whose doors w 
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the farthest comer. The dmmmer, Heinrich Muller, appropri¬ 
ated this skeleton of a carriage as his resting-place. Johann 
Gmber, more humble in his demands, took possession of an old 
chest. 

But they soon found that their position was no sinecure, for 
both hands and feet were kept busy attending to the many calls, 
and their nightly duties were so arduous, that when toward 
morning they finally sought their resting-place, each threw him¬ 
self on his uneasy bed, and, without even a “ good-night,” fell 
asleep, cursing his unhappy lot. 

This sort of life had gone on for several weeks, when Frau 
Cordula and her daughter took up their abode over the deserted 
stable. At the first sight of Gundula, Heinrich Muller lost his 
ghostly heart completely. He had broken many hearts in his 
day, and his short sojourn in the spiritual world had not wholly 
eradicated his human failings. 

The less aristocratic soul of Johann Gmber was also destined 
to suffer a relapse. In a little barroom, in a side street, he had 
discovered an old flame of his. She had not grown younger, it 
is tme, but since his departure affairs had prospered, and her 
mddy face and buxom figure proved irresistible to her old sweet¬ 
heart. In the small hours of the night a sensitive ear might have 
heard a duet of tender sighs that, accompanied by the rustling 
and gnawing of the mice, re-echoed from the walls of the old 
carriage-house. 

This state of affairs had lasted about a year, when Johann 
Gmber returned one midnight from a hard evening’s work. But 
worn out as he was by the unusually trying questions and de¬ 
mands made upon him, he found-time to stop at his sweetheart’s 
shop, and, climbing up to the window-sill, peer in at his old flame 
as she sat gaping and blinking her watery little eyes behind the 
counter. A bitter sigh escaped him as he thought how delightful 
it might have been if he had only lived to share this prosperity 
and mle over this charming wife. But since Fate had decreed 
otherwise, he finally descended from his perch, and glided sadly 
home through the empty streets. As he passed the porter’s room 
he saw Wenzel still crouched over his heavy book. Johann 
Gruber shmgged his shoulders disdainfully. He could not endure 
this little man who consented to be taken for a conjurer, while 
the enlightened hostler knew very well that any pretension to 
power over the spirits of evil was pure fraud. 

Johann sought the little crack in the old warped door through 
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which he was in the habit of entering, and only when he found 
himself unable to slip through, did he realize that he was still in 
the materialized state in which he had been forced to appear at 
the command of the medium. Hastily he slipped the encum¬ 
brance from his shoulders, as one might divest himself of an 
overcoat, and glided without further difficulty 
through the crack into the sepulchral darkness of 
the coachhouse. 

“ Good evening, Herr Muller. Have you had 
a hard night’s work ? ” 

From the carriage in the comer came a voice, 
a voice thin and weak, but trembling with anger. 

“ How often must I request you to go quietly 
to bed and not wake respectable people out 
of their first sleep ? And you bring such a strong odor of 
rum with you that it is unbearable ! Uo keep away from me at 





“Oho!” growled the other, coming nearer. “Softly, Herr 
Muller, a little more politely, if you please; you are nothing 
more than one of us; spirit is spirit, and as for complaining of my 
breath, you know very well that there is no more drinking for us. 
I only looked in at Lieschen's window as I passed by. And as 

for odors, the wines you’ve sampled in your lifetime-” 

“ Oh, be quiet! ” came the voice from the coach. “ You know 
there’s no harm meant, only I am so perfectly miserable with this 
dog’s life of a professional ghost. Then this con- 
w founded love affair; and never to be allowed to 

sleep in peace-” 

“ Yes, yes,” sighed the other, now quite paci- 
!d. “ You are even worse off than I am, Herr 
^ Muller, with your lovesickness. You never had 
o much as a kiss from your sweetheart, while I 
have the memory of many to cheer me. The best thing you can 
do is to forget the girl as soon as possible.” 

A doleful sigh came from the depths of the skeleton carriage. 
“ You don’t understand, Johann. When I look at this maiden 
on whom heaven has bestowed every charm and grace, it is as 
easy to keep the moth out of the flame as to turn my thoughts 
from her. I often think, now that we know that hell was only 
the invention of the priests, that the true hell is the remorse we 
suffer in the spirit for the sins of the flesh. I have turned the 
head of many a silly maid, and more than one has shed bitter 
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tears on my account; for I was a deucedly handsome fellow in 
my time, and in my way of business it was out of sight, out of 
mind. But now I am paying for it and my sufferings are heart¬ 
breaking. Since I have become pure spirit I know for the first 
time what a spiritual love is. Its pangs are far sharper than 
those of earthly affection, and the comfort of drowning them in 
drink is denied us.” 

He ceased, overcome by this passionate outburst and only a 
low whimpering came from the dark corner. 

Meanwhile his sympathetic friend had withdrawn-to his chest 
and after a short pause remarked: “ How well you express it, 
Herr Muller! To tell the truth, I’ve felt just the same about 
Lieschen. This falling in love Is a bad business. When I was 
alive I used to laugh to hear people talk about everlasting love, 
but there is something in it after all.” 

No answer came from the opposite corner. Only the sound 
of a gentle ghostly snoring broke the silence. 

But their slumbers were destined to be rudely interrupted. In 
a little wineroom near by, two friends had been celebrating their 
reunion over a bottle of noble Rhine wine. One of them, a fine 
young fellow of twenty-four, had just returned from a neighbor¬ 
ing university, where he had taken his degree as a Doctor of 
Medicine. Before entering upon his duties as assistant to a 
physician in a distant town, he determined to travel for a year, 
and although he had neither parents nor 
relatives, his steps turned first toward his 
native town. A youthful attachment which 
had withstood many lovers’ quarrels and 
reconciliations seemed likely, non that his 
studies were over, to end in a betrothal, 
although no decisive word had yet been 
spoken and, in obedience to her father’s 
wishes, no letters had been exchanged. In- 
deed, in the press of his studies, the young 'yjy 
man’s conscience had excused him if his I ■ , 
thoughts had turned less frequently of late ' 
to his lady love. 

“ You’ve been awaited with impatience, 

Philip,” said his friend, a young engineer, 
who was to be his host during his stay in town. “ The Coun¬ 
cillor, your prospective father-in-law, was asking me yesterday 
when you were going to show yoiuself to your friends in your 
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newly acquired honors. I answered evasively; they shan’t 
monopolize you immediately. For you must have a few days’ 
rest, my boy; you look as if you needed it.” 

And how rightly he had judged of his friend’s exhausted con¬ 
dition was shown by subsequent events. Although they had not 
been drinking heavily, the young doctor felt his head swimming 
as they went out into the night air. Their way led them through 
the Spukgasse and by the house of “ The Doubting Thomas.” 
The young engineer was endeavoring to guide his friend’s un¬ 
steady steps when the latter tripped and fell, striking his head so 
heavily against the comer of the stone doorpost that the blood 
flowed freely from the wound. In great dismay his friend tried 
to raise him from the ground and to stanch the wound with 
his pocket handkerchief, calling loudly for help at the same 

Wenzel Kospoth, who even at this late hour was poring over 
his book, opened his little window. In a few words the engineer 
explained what had happened. The worthy shoemaker came 
out and examined the injury by the light of his lamp. He shook 
his head and assured the young man that it would be quite im¬ 
possible to carry his unconscious friend any distance while the 
wound was bleeding so profusely. There was no room for him 
in the shoemaker’s little cell, but Wenzel was sure that his old 
friend, Frau Cordula, with whose knowledge of drugs he was 
well acquainted, would receive and care for the wounded man. 

r No sooner said than done. A light still 
burned in the room over the old stable and 
Gundelchen still sat at her sewing, finishing 
some work that had been promised for the 
following day. In answer to his call she 
hastened down to open the door, but at the 
sight of the pale, blood-stained face of the 
young man she could hardly repress a cry of 
horror. Even Frau Cordula was startled 
when the wounded man was brought into her 
room, but she quickly sent Gundelchen for 
her medicine chest and carefully and skill¬ 
fully washed and dressed the wound. Dur¬ 
ing the whole proceeding the young man 
did not recover consciousness. They had placed him on an 
old sofa and made him comfortable with pillows from their own 
bed, and the kind-hearted widow, who could only move with 
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difficulty, a cane in each hand, kept his head swathed in cold 
bandages. 

It would be all right, she said, reassuringly; the wound would 
be healed in a few days. They might leave him entirely to her 

The engineer saw, indeed, that he was not needed. Feeling 
that his friend was in the best of hands, he took leave with many 
expressions of gratitude, and, accompanied by Wenzel, left the 

Quietly as the events had taken place, the low tones and 
movements had not escaped the supematurally sensitive ear of 
Heiiunch Muller, roused from his light slumbers. Even in his 
dreams his thoughts had been with his beloved, and no longer 
able to remain in his comer, he went to the window and so re¬ 
mained an ireful spectator of the zeal with which Gundelchen 
busied herself about the wounded man. 

Johann Gruber would have remained in ignorance of the little 
adventure, had not his companion, after quiet had been restored 
upstairs, returned to the carriage-house and in an access of jeal¬ 
ous rage, poured out the bitterness of his soul in imprecations 
and curses against all mankind in general and Wenzel Kospoth 
in particular, who had been the means of throwing Gundelchen 
and the dangerously attractive young doctor together. Johann 
Gruber listened to the tirade with such unconcern, and yawned 
so audibly, that he drew upon himself the wrath of his colleague, 
and it was only toward morning that the two spirits, after long 
and bitter strife and many insults hurled at each other’s heads, 
fell into the sleep of exhaustion. 

It was late before the doctor woke. As he opened his eyes 
he thought he must be dreaming. How had he come into this 
big, low room, whose furnishings betrayed such evident signs of 
poverty ? On the wall hung two old chromos, a picture of the 
old Emperor, and a very green landscape; on a wardrobe in the 
comer stood a figure of Little Red Ridinghood. Surely these 
were not the bachelor quarters of his friend, and where was his 

While he was considering this question he felt a sudden heavi¬ 
ness in his head and a sharp pain just over his temple. Me¬ 
chanically he lifted his hand and found his head enveloped in a 
bandage. At the same time he heard a halting step and the 
tap of two sticks on the well-scoured floor, and became aware 
of the figure of a little woman who, while he slept, had noise- 
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lessly gone on with her work near by. He opened his eyes wide 
and came fully to himself as she explained to him in a few words 
how it happened that he had been obliged to claim her hos¬ 
pitality. 

He listened attentively while she examined his wound and 
assured him that he would soon be quite himself again. Then 
she busied herself with the preparations for his breakfast, while 
her patient sat up among his pillows and asked all sorts of 
questions. 

A comforting sense of well-being stole over him in this hum¬ 
ble abode, behind the much darned but snow-white curtains, in 
the presence of this sensible, kind-hearted woman, whose care¬ 
worn features bore an expression of unusual earnestness. The 
little door opened, and a young girl hurried noiselessly into the 
room, nodding brightly to the older woman, and throwing a quick 
glance at the young man. 

“My daughter,” said Frau Cordula. “The gentleman has 
just waked up, Gundelchen, and is ready for his breakfast. He 
is better. I'm glad to say. Have you brought everything?” 

The girl only nodded, being still out of breath, and placed her 
market-basket on the table. Philip saw that it contained all sorts 
of provisions, a much more generous supply than they would nat¬ 
urally have on their own table. But his attention was wholly ab-' 
sorbed by the young girl, who attracted him to an unusual degree. 
She wore a' plain brown gown, that must have seen long years of 
service, and, without regard to the changing fashions, had been 
lengthened from time to time, as the girl grew, by the addition 
of new material. The sweet face was framed by a heavy mass 
of shining braids from which little stray curls escaped. As she 
moved about noiselessly, lending ready assistance to her mother, 
she carefully avoided encountering the glance of the young doc¬ 
tor. She answered her mother’s questions about her work in a low, 
soft voice. But the most charming thing about her was the 
way in which she now and then looked up suddenly, the light 
flashing from her beautiful eyes, and then fis quickly let the long 
lashes fall again. Only occasionally, when Philip addressed 
her directly with some joking remark, a little .smile played about 
her pretty mouth and a dimple appeared in one cheek, betraying 
the fact that behind the modest, almost childlike bearing, there 
lurked a merry spirit of mischief, repressed only by the con- 
sciotisness of her humble position and her sense of propriety. 

At noon came Wenzel Kospoth and the young engineer. Both 
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were delighted to find the patient so visibly improved and his 
friend wished to remove him at once to his lodgings. But Frau 
Cordula insisted that he should remain one more night under her 
care. It is true there was no danger from the wound, which 
was beginning to heal, but she wished to renew the bandage two 
or three times and could not leave the house to visit her patient. 
No one was more pleased at this decision than the patient him¬ 
self. He declared he had never slept better than on the impro¬ 
vised couch and had never tasted a better cup of coffee. 

When the two men had gone and Gundula had al^ left them, 
Philip seated himself in the little chair by the window where 
Gundula’s machine stood, took up the scissors she had been 
using, stuck her thimble on his finger, and entered into a com¬ 
fortable conversation with her mother, who sat at the other win¬ 
dow with her work. He persuaded her to tell him the whole 
story of her life, and the quiet way in which she referred to her 
sad lot, the superstition and wickedness of her neighbors, and 
the deep feeling with which she spoke of the happiness and com¬ 
pensation she found in her child, went straight to the heart of 
her young listener, and he began to feel a sort of veneration for 
this simple woman. 

But the time seemed long to him till the evening when the 
daughter would return from her work. When at last she came 
she was more at her ease and even ventured to ask him whether 
his wound still troubled him and if she could do anything for 
him. He declined her offer, but looked at her so earnestly that 
it brought the color to her delicate cheeks. She was going to 
move the machine into the sleeping-room, so that the whirr of 
the wheel might not disturb him, but he would not allow it, and 
drawing his chair nearer to the machine, watched her nimble 
fingers and studied admiringly the outlines of her graceful head 
as she bent over her work. Not wishing, however, to rob then- 
patient of his needed sleep, mother and daughter ^ 
withdrew early to their room. I 

For the last hour a shadowy form had been flit- X 

ting about the gloomy courtyard and gazing in at 
the window. The spirit of the unfortunate Hein- 
rich, tom with the pangs of jealousy, refused to ^ !]'* I 
stir from its post of observation until the two ■ i' 

young people, who seemed on such friendly terms, had separ¬ 
ated for the night. This was the reason that one of the Best 
mediums in the tow n used all her arts in vain that night and 
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was unable to obtain any response from the spirit she tried to 
summon. All because the lovesick shade of the one time gal¬ 
lant Heinrich Muller obstinately persisted in standing guard at 
the window of a little daughter of earth. 

The heavy-hearted spirit felt not a little relieved when, in the 
following afternoon, his living rival took leave of his excellent 
nurse and accompanied his friend to his lodgings. His peace 
of mind was of short duration. The very next evening, as soon 
as it was dark enough to allow him to slip unnoticed into the 
Spukgas.se, the young doctor appeared again at Frau Cordula’s 
to have his wound looked at and dressed by her skillful hands. 
He brought a great basket of fruit and sweets, and sat long 
watching the women at their work. Gundelchen had thawed 
completely by this time, and Philip thought Ije had never heard 
a merrier laugh than that with which she greeted his tales of 
student life. At times they talked more seriously and then Gun¬ 
delchen s’ yly joined in the conversation. 

It was the same on the following evenings. Sometimes the 
engineer accompanied his friend, and then the evening was spent 
so merrily in the old room that they all forgot how time was 
passing and had to be reminded by Master Kospoth that the 
hour tor closing the gate had already gone by. Not only the 
young people found pleasure in these social evenings; it did 
mother Cordula a world of good to see a little life about her 
once more and to be able to enjoy the entertaining conversation. 
But she could not be blind to the fact that a change had taken 
place in her child. Gundelchen went about absent-mindedly, 
hardly noticed what was said to her, and brightened up in the 
evening only to lose herself again in revery the moment she was 
left alone with her mother. 

The discerning woman was therefore glad when one evening 
she was able to tell her patient that the wound had quite healed 
and that further attention being unnecessary, she would say 
good-by to him; at the same time intimating, as kindly as pos- 
.sible, that a continuance of his visits might arouse unpleasant 
criticism among the gossiping neighbors. 

The young m.m winced. Gundelchen had grown deathly 
pale; but the mother had such a way of compelling respect that 
it all ended in a sorrowful farewell, after Philip had wrung the 
hand of his good nurse for nearly five minutes, while he poured 
out his thanks and gratitude. The daughter lighted him down 
the steep stairs and he stood for a moment, excited and con- 
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fused, tried to say something but failed, stole a hasty glance at 
Gundelchen as she stood beside him in charming embarrassment, 
and at last seizing her free left hand pressed it to his lips. She 
drew it away, blushing deeply, and whispered: “ But, Herr 
Doctor! ” Suddenly he drew her to him, pressed a hurried kiss 
on her glowing cheek, and then rushed out into the darkness. 

Luckily, Heinrich Muller was busy at a stance and did not 
witness this scene. When he floated up to the bedroom window 
an hour or two later, he saw Gundelchen lying with wide-open 
eyes and a happy smile on her face. But his suspicions were not 
aroused. 

The following day came a porter bringing a well-sealed box 
up the narrow stairs. Gundelchen had just come in to dinner, 
and Wenzel Kospoth was also there when the box was opened. 
In it they found all sorts of pretty things for a young girl’s adorn¬ 
ment, a piece of warm dress-goods for an older person, and a 
note begging them to accept these trifles and so release the 
sender somewhat from the sense of obligation which weighed 
upon him. In the envelope was also a dainty little brooch. The 
young girl had once complained that she lost all her pins. The 
hope was expressed that this little trinket would prove more 
secure and also strengthen the remembrance of a friend. 

Wenzel Kospoth nodded his gray head in approval and mum¬ 
bled something about a fine young fellow who knew how to do 
the proper thing; but Frau Cordula commanded her child to get 
paper and ink and write the answer at her dictation. 

In it she thanked the Herr Doctor many times for his kindly 
desire to give them pleasure, but said that she could not possibly 
accept these costly gifts, as she must, give her medical assistance 
without remuneration or incur the penalty for illegal practice. 
Therefore she would send everything back, and remain the 
doctor’s most humble servant, Cordula Ehrenberg. 

When Philip received this message he was very much dis¬ 
heartened. He had learned to know the worthy woman so well 
that he did not deceive himself as to the sincerity of her desire 
to break off all connection with him, and as he had to acknowl¬ 
edge to himself that he could not seriously think of making her 
daughter his wife, and still less of heartlessly trifling with her 
affections, he determined with a deep sigh that he most put the 
whole affair out of his mind. 

At the same moment he remembered, for the first time, that he 
was already partially bound and made an effort to revive the 
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flame of his youthful love, which in the last fortnight had become 
almost extinguished. The surest means would certainly have 
been an immediate call at the house of the Councillor, but 
although his scar was hardly noticeable now, he put off the visit 
from day to day, and spent his time turning over the books in 
his friend’s library or dreaming over his pipe. Nor was it 
strange that a slender, youthful figure was ever present to his 

But one evening his thoughts became too much for him, and 
hurriedly springing up he made a careful toilet and set out for 
the house of his early love. It took some resolution not to turn 
in the direction of the Spukgasse, but the nearer he came to his 
destination the calmer he felt. His fate still lay in his own 
hands. He was in nowise bound to speak the decisive word 
just now; so he approached the house composedly and pulled 
the bell with a firm hand. 

The daughter of the house opened the door herself, but greeted 
him coolly, with well-assumed surprise, and took him immediately 
into the living-room, where a little circle of intimate friends was 
assembled. The father was still in his office, and the mother 
who had always been most cordially disposed toward the young 
man, now received him with marked stiffness, congratulated him 
on his new honors, asked him how long he expected to remain in 
town, and took great pains to call him Herr Doctor as often as 
possible. He perceived at once that he himself had been the 
subject of the conversation which he had interrupted. He 
remained, however, quite composed and excused his tardy visit on 
the ground of an accident that had befallen him, in consequence 
of which he had been under medical care for a time. Nobody 
expressed any sympathy, though the omission was at the cost of 
politeness, and the conversation dragged. 

He had time to carefully observe the daughter of the house, 
who sat beside him with her head in the air and her lips com¬ 
pressed in an ironical smile. She had so often been told that she 
was the prettiest girl in town, and had been the unquestioned 
belle of the ball so long, that she took it as a matter of course 
that every one should pay homage to her charms, and especially 
an old playmate and admirer, who had always brought her the 
largest number of bouquets at the cotillions. Philip pleased her 
better than any of her other admirers, and she had decided in her 
own mind to make him happy when the all-important moment 
should arrive. But it was unpardonable that he should sit so 
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passively at her side, and in her cold little heart she detennined 
to make him suffer for it. 

His changed behavior was still more offensive to his would- 
be mother-in-law, who had fully expected that the betrothal 
would take place immediately upon his arrival and had com¬ 
posed a nice little speech for the occasion. The presence of the 
other ladies was very inopportune, and as she still hoped that 
Philip was only waiting until they were alone to make his dec¬ 
laration, she made awkward attempts to break up the assembly. 
But the good ladies were anxious for a closer acquaintance with 
the prospective bridegroom, and finding her efforts fruitless, the 
lady of the house at length saw the necessity of furnishing some 
entertainment to her unwelcome guests, and turning to the young 
doctor, said: 

“ You have no idea what progress we have made while you 
have been away, in all sorts of occult knowledge. We keep up 
a lively communicatien with the spirit world. Instead of the 
customary game of cards, we question this round table about any¬ 
thing we are desirous of knowing, and even I, who was at first 
utterly incredulous, have, little by little, become convinced. I 
see that you shrug your shoulders. Modern natural philosophy 
considers all spiritualistic experiment humbug, and, indeed, to 
avoid any chance of deception, I never allow a medium or a hyp- 
notizer to cross my threshold. But a wooden table—what 
interest could that have in fooling us ? ” 

“ Have you found these spiritual phenomena always reliable?” 
asked Philip, trying not to let his question sound too sarcastic. 

“ Not always, of course. The answers are sometimes ambigu¬ 
ous, sometimes wholly wrong. Then, again, they fit so exactly 
that one cannot doubt their supernatural origin. You can’t ex¬ 
pect a departed spirit to know everything, and they say that a 
fool, begging the company’s pardon, can ask more questions than 
the wisest table can answer. But you shall judge for yourself, 
my dear doctor. Roschen has often wondered what you would 
think of one of these stances.” 

“ I beg you will leave me out,” said Philip, deprecatingly. “ I 
am afraid the necessary magnetism is wanting in my finger-tips. 
I should only spoil it all if I joined the circle.” 

“ No, no,” said Roschen, quickly; “ you must take part, or else 
you will think that we are not doing it fairly; that some one of 
us is playing a trick to fool the others. Just come and you will 
see that it is altogether a serious matter.” 
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Meanwhile, the tea-things had been taken from the table, and 
seven or eight persons gathered around it. They laid their 
hands on the table with fingers just touching, then waited in 
breathless silence for what was to follow. Philip’s little finger 
rested carelessly against Rosa's. In the old days such close 
proximity would have made his heart beat faster. To-day he 
remained perfectly calm, awaiting the promised manifestation. 

Nowit so happened that our old friend, Heinrich Muller,had 
undertaken the duties of this evening’s stance, although table¬ 
tapping and that class of phenomena was usually left to his less 
erudite companion, Johann Gruber. But his colleague had been 
so mortified on the previous evening, through his lack of educa¬ 
tion, that he sulkily refused to run the risk of being caught again 
in a like manner. At the request of the assembly the medium 
had called up the spirit of Napoleon and plied him with all sorts 
of historical questions. Now Johann Gruber, in his calling of 
hostler, had never heard of the famous Corsican, and had only 
heard the name Napoleon in connection with a game of cards. 
Consequently his answers were so irrelevant that the medium was 
very much embarrassed, and was finally obliged to explain to her 
audience that the spirit was playing them a malicious joke, being 
very angry that his high and mighty shade should be called back 
to earth again. 

Now, the accomplished Heinrich Muller, who always had an 
ambiguous answer at hand for every puzzling question, under¬ 
took this evening’s task with the greater alacrity for the reason 
that he had seen his rival go into the Councillor’s house, and he 
was dying to play a trick on him. 

An opportunity soon presented itself, for he had hardly slipped 
under the table and made known his presence by a gentle kick of 
his foot, when Fraulein Rosa asked whether it knew that a 
stranger had joined the circle. 

“ Yes," answered the table, to the great satisfaction of the 
believers. 

If it knew his name ? 

“ Philip," rapped the table. 

If it knew where this Philip had been staying since he came 

“ Spukgasse,” spelled out the table. 

Rosa noticed a slight flush on Philip’s face, and continued 
her questioning. 

What had taken him there ? 
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The answer came quick and sharp; “ Loveqaking." 

The effect of these words was so overwhelming that the chain 
was broken, and all eyes were turned on the young man, who 
endeavored to cover his embarrassment with a forced laugh and 
a remark to the effect that such slanderous jesting showed him 
plainly that it was a put-up job, to which the table was an uncon¬ 
scious accomplice. 

Fraulein Rosa, who had been watching him closely, insisted 
that the circle be formed again, and, placing her trembling little 
finger against that of her neighbor, put the fatal question : 

“ With whom has Dr. PhiUp been carrying on a love affair 
in the Spukgasse ? ” 

The table answered immediately: “G-u-n-d-e-l-c-h-e-n.” 

“ Gundelchen! ” exclaimed the questioner, drawing back her 
hand as if she had touched a wet frog. “ Now, Herr Doctor, do 
you need any further proof ? So, really, that little flirt, the 
daughter of that notorious old woman! You remember, mamma, 
that bold girl that our dressmaker brought here one day to help 
with the sewing—an ignorant little thing! And you have really 
been making love to her, Herr Doctor, and have found her com¬ 
pany so interesting that you have neglected yotu oldest friends 
for it?” 

She had spoken in great excitement, heedless of the fact that 
she had laid bare her wounded feelings to the company. 

But Philip hardly noticed it. He thought only of the injus¬ 
tice done his friends in the Spukgasse, and with quiet dignity 
declared that the mother’s notoriety was wholly undeserved, and 
that whoever called the daughter a flirt did not know her in the 
least. Then he related, simply and unaffectedly, how he had 
made their acquaintance and what deep gratitude he felt for all 
their kindness to him. 

When he had finished, Frfiulein Rosa stood up and said in a 
trembling voice: 

“There is no accounting for tastes. I understand now how 
it was that you never came near your olde.st friends for a fort¬ 
night; you were so lost in admiration of these two pearls. As 
we can’t be expected to compare with them I will withdraw and 
not keep you too long from your evening visit in the Spukgasse.” 

She bowed ceremonioasly to the young man, and nodding to 
the others, left the roam. 

There was an embarrassing silence, broken at last by the 
mother. 
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“You must not mind this little fit of obstinacy, my dear Doc¬ 
tor. She took a dislike to this little seamstress, and you were a 
little too warm in your defense of these people. If you should 
go after Rosa and tell her that you did not mean it quite 

“I am very sorry,” interrupted Philip, rising, “but it is quite 
impossible for me to take back anything that I have said in 
behalf of these sadly misjudged women. If your daughter does 
i.ot care for the society of a man because he takes the part of 
two unjustly persecuted people, then I must deny myself the 
pleasure of coming to this house, where I was formerly received 
so hospitably. I have the honor to wish the company a very 
good evening.” 

With that he took his hat, bowed, and left the room. 

When he found himself in the open air he experienced such a 
feeling of relief at having escaped from the narrowing atmos¬ 
phere of this house of worthy Philistines, that he threw his hat 
in the air and began to hum a gay student song. Some pass¬ 
ers-by who recognized him and knew of his connection with the 
Councillor’s family, whispered to each other that the young 
people must have come to an understanding. 

As Philip walked along the quiet streets the picture of little 
Gundelchen rose so vividly before him, in all her loveliness and 
goodness, that his heart filled with love and longing, and he 
hastened his steps, determined to go that night to the haimted 
house and have a serious talk with Mother Cordula about the 
present and the future. 

As he approached the neighborhood of the Spukgasse he 
noticed unusual commotion in the street—people running and 
calling—and learned to his horror that a fire had broken out in 
the Spukgasse. He outran the others and forced a way through 
the crowds standing about the gateway before the house of 
“The Doubting Thomas.” People stood stupid and helpless, 
staring at the place where the flames were bursting forth from 
Wenzel’s little room. The fire had already reached the big gate. 
The people watched it indifferently or with ill-concealed satisfac¬ 
tion at the fate of the old wizard. The moment Philip saw the 
state of affairs he called to the bystanders to bring axes and 
break down the gate for the rescue of the two women inside. 
Not a man stirred, and some one, bolder than the rest, called 
out that it would be a good thing if the whole pack of witches 
should bum up at once; they had long deserved the stake. 
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This remark was received with a burst of laughter. Philip 
boiled with indignation. He had just seized a piece of timber, 
and with supernatural strength dragged it to the door, when the 
rusty latch was raised as if by a miracle, and the door swung 
back on its hinges. In the dark opening appeared a curious 
group. It was Gundelchen bearing her mother on her back 
. through the clouds of smoke and flying cinders. 
The girl had gone to bed earlier than usual 
that night, tired oiit with her day’s work. She 
was awakened by the screams of her mother, 
s who had not yet fallen asleep. When Gundula 
w the light of the flames, she hastily slipped 
on a skirt, threw a shawl over her shoulders, 
and, forgetting shoes and stockings, took her mother on her back 
and carried the precious burden down the steep stairway and 
through the court. As she stepped into the street and saw the 
young doctor, a happy smile lighted up her flushed face and she 
murmured softly, “Good evening, Herr Doctor;” which simple 
words sounded to him like the sweetest music. But he could 
only say, “Thank God, Gundelchen, that you are safe!” and 
would have clasped mother and all to his heart, if only there 
had not been so many spectators. Still Gundula did not put 
down her burden, but looked about as if uncertain where to go. 
It was in vain that Philip begged some of the bystanders to 
fetch a litter, or even a wheelbarrow, but they only shrugged 
their shoulders with muttered curses. 

“ We must help ourselves, Gundelchen, if these pious Chris¬ 
tians have not enough brotherly love to lend a hand,” cried the 
young man, as he gently placed Frau Cordula on the ground. 
Then he and Gundula made a chair of their hands in which they 
could carry her safely through the crowd, who shrank at their 
approach, into the market-place, where they found an empty car¬ 
riage. Philip put the two women into the carriage, sprang up 
beside them, and ordered the coachman to drive to a small hotel 
about half an hour’s distance from the town. As they drove 
away they could hear the roaring and crackling of the flames and 
the rumble of the belated fire-engines. 

Philip now had time to examine his two companions. The 
mother lay back exhausted in one comer of the carriage, with 
closed eyes, while her child sat beside her, embarrassed and con¬ 
fused in her scanty toilet, and vainly endeavoring to hide her 
bare feet under the folds of her skirt. He asked if she felt cold 
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and she shook her head, but he quickly drew a warm ker¬ 
chief from his pocket and threw it over her little bare feet. Then 
he stretched out his hand and she laid hers in it with a trusting 
look, and both felt that a solemn promise had passed between 

When the carriage stopped at the inn, the mother opened her 
tired eyes, but said nothing, and let Philip take her in his arms 
and carry her into the house. After seeing them into their rooms 
he gave the landlord a piece of money and told him that it 
would be to his advantage to do his best for these ladies, 
who .had just escaped from a burning house. Then he went 
upstairs again, and going straight to Frau Cordula, spoke very 
gravely. 

“ Dear mother, I am going to leave you now and go back to 
town, but before I go we must come to an understanding about 
a very important matter. During the ride here your dear daughter 
and I made a silent promise to one another. Now I entreat 
you, dear Frau Cordula, to give us your blessing. Believe me, 
I will be a true husband to your child and a loving son to you." 

The mother had listened to him apparently unmoved ; now she 
looked at him calmly, shook her head, and said: “ My dear 
Doctor, you are very good and I believe that you are truly in 
earnest in what you say, but an old woman like me must keep a 
cool head, even if yours is so turned with youthful ardor that 
you take as right and good what I know to be an utter impossi¬ 
bility. You are a rich and educated gentleman and we are poor 
people. What will you answer your friends when they ask how 
you came to be infatuated with the daughter of a poor tailoress, 
who has the reputation of being a witch ? " 

“Dear mother, that is my affair,” replied Philip, with em¬ 
phasis. “ Besides, it is a matter of perfect indifference to me 
whether my good friends like it or not. They may shake their 
heads and turn up their noses as much as they like. Indeed, I 
shall rather enjoy the sensation that will be created when it is 
announced from the pulpit that Doctor Philip and the Jungfrau 
Gundelchen are betrothed. 

He bent over the old woman, whose eyes filled with tears, and 
kissed her affectionately on both cheeks. Then he drew the 
blushing girl to his breast, kissed her on lips and eyes, and be¬ 
fore mother or daughter could speak a word he had left the 
room, rushed downstairs and jumped into the carriage that was 
to take him back to town. 
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The house of “The Doubting Thomas" was burned to the 
ground. Where the porter’s room had been was 
found a heap of blackened bones, and in their 
midst four brass clasps, all that remained of the 
big Bohemian Bible. The chestnut-tree was a 
heap of ashes, and the smoking ruins of the stable 
and carriage-house filled the little court. 

In the gray of the early morning the two former inhabitants 
of the coachhouse sat on a neighboring ridgepole in the worst 
of humors. Heinrich cast a grim glance at the smoking ruins. 

“That little comedy is a(; an end,” he said, with a shrug of his 
shoulders. “Well for me that no one guesses who was the cause 
of this.” 

“Did you really do it, Herr Heinrich ?” 

“ Why, of course; I, myself, and no one else,” replied the 
ghost of the departed drummer. “ You must know, Johann, that 
after I had played" that joke on that low-down fellow, the doc¬ 
tor, and made trouble between him and his aristocratic sweet¬ 
heart, I came directly home. There I saw that old shoemaker 
poring over his book of magic, and it just occurred to me that 
I would fix him once for all. I always hated him. So I tipped 
over the lamp, and the oil ran out on the table, and before the 
old fool knew what had happened the whole place was in 
flames. This relieved my feelings a little, and now I am going 
back to the upper world. I am tired of this hell on earth. 

It is stupid enough up there, but Judgment Day will come at 
last; this world is getting so bad that it can’t be allowed to 
go on much longer.” 

He rose as if about to depart immediately. & 

“Take me with you, Herr Heinrich,” begged Johann Gruber, 
“lam tired of this business down here, too. I saw my Lieschen 
yesterday, and you wouldn’t believe in what company I found 
her! It’s bad business being a professional spirit; I thought ^ 
it would be much pleasanter. Some one else can take a turn 
at it if this fad continues. See, Herr Heinrich, there is the sun ^ 
appearing over the hills; let us hurry away before it is too C"-- 
light. Hoop la I ” 

He did not wait for his comrade, who fol- 
lowed more slowly, casting a backward glance Q- ^ 

of ghostly satisfaction at the smoking ruins 
under which the poor victim of his revenge 
lay buried. ' * 




THE DICTIONARY^ 


By LfeoN Xankof 



' is two o’clock. Guy de la Blague, the 
young Vicomte, is riding home in one of the 
club coupes, ssrrounded with dainty pack¬ 
ages and boxes of all sorts that he has col¬ 
lected in a tour through the large shops—a 
tour made with a view to New Year’s day 
which is near at hand. 

He is thinking over the proper thing to 
inscribe on the card he is going to attach to each gift. 

“ Let me see; for the bereaved Duchesse, the Saxe jardiniere 
filled with flowers—some polite formula will do. ‘ With respect¬ 
ful sym—simpath!—how in the world is sympathy spelled ? I 
came near being Bachelor of Letters in my day, but that 
day was too long ago to do me any good now, and I don’t 
possess a dictionary. Oh, stupid ! The National Library is 
close by, they must have a dictionary there. Driver, to the 
National Library!” 

The driver casts a quizzical look at Guy, but seeing he is in 
earnest, draws up in front of the national monument. Guy gets 
out, crosses a court and enters a small anteroom. From this a 
glass door opens into a large hall wherein innumerable readers 
are sitting in deep absorption, as in a college classroom, with 
their fingers stuffed into their ears. 

Guy—“ Oh, just the place I want!” (He hurries forward.) 

A voice, issuing suddenly from a kind of closet at one end of 
the anteroom, arrests him in a severe tone. 

“ Monsieur, oh, monsieur, your cane! ” 

Guy—(astonished) “ Ah! so they have w.ardrobe-women here, 
do they ? I’m coming right out again, I only want to look up a 
word in the dictionary! ” 

Wardrobe-woman— “ That makes no difference, the rule 
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Guy—“Oh, very well! (handing in his cane.) Don’t lose it, 
whatever you do! There’s a woman at the Nouveautis who’s 
lost at least eleven canes for me.” 

Wardrobe-woman (still severe)—“ That ought to be a lesson 
to you not to go to subventioned theatres 1 ” 

Guy—“There now, I’ve offended her! But I must hurry 
and get that dictionary.” (He pushes open the door and is 
about to enter the reading-room; a man stops him on the thres¬ 
hold.) 

Man at the door—“ Where’s your card ? ” 

Guy—“ My card? 1 haven’t come to make a call on the 
superintendent! ” 

Man at the door (severely)—“ Your card of admission ! ” 

Guy—“ Must I have a card of admission ? I only wanted to 
look at a word in the diction-” 

Man at the door—“ Sorry, but the rules are strict. You go 
down that passageway on your right till you come to the gallery 
on your left, follow that until you come to the corridor at the 
end; go in at the sixth door in that corridor, you can see the 
Administration there.” 

Guy (walking)—“ Administration ! —Administration !—what 
the devil have I to do with the Administration ? If I had only 
known there was so much red tape about looking at a word in 
the dictionary—Ah! here is the Administration." 

He timidly enters at the sixth door in the corridor. The 
Administration, who is quite a young man, is seated, writing, at 
a desk littered with papers. Guy bows and the Administration 
politely returns his salute. 

Guy—“ Excuse me, monsieur, it seems a card is necessary for 
admission to the library ; can 1 obtain one here ? ” 

Administration—“ Certainly, monsieur, a very easy matter. 
You have only to make out a written application, to which you 
will affix your university degree, a certificate of vaccination, and 
a few notes on the subject of your search; an investigation will be 
made, and in two weeks-” 

Guy (in dismay)—“ In two weeks! But, monsieur, I only want 
to find a word in the dictionary.” 

Administration—“ Oh, if it is so simple a matter as that, I can 
give you a card now, but it is only good for one presentation. 
Here it is, monsieur.” 

Guy is profuse in his thanks, and bows again to the Adminis¬ 
tration, who conducts him smilingly to the door. He returns to 
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the reading-room—after losing himself not more than three times 
on the way—-and enters, proudly exhibiting the card that has been 
bestowed upon him. The man at the door takes it, and gives 
him in return a slip of paper that Guy assumes is a prospectus 
and shoves in his pocket. 

Guy—•' I would like to find a certain word ; will you let me 
have a dictionary, please ? ” 

Man at the door—“ You will have to apply over there, at the 
other end of the room." 

Guy walks, as directed, the length of the immense room, 
almost on tiptoe, for fear of disturbing the silent readers. Here 
and there a grave, ill-favored personage casts blighting glances 
at him through his spectacles, on account of his creaking shoes. 
Blushing with confusion, he arrives at the end of the hall and 
brings up in front of a large desk, behind which an elderly indi¬ 
vidual in a black skull-cap is enthroned. The elderly indi¬ 
vidual is carrying on a lively flirtation with a fifty-year-old 
female reader, who is simpering and assuming the kittenish airs 
of a young girl. 

Guy (timidly)—" Monsieur, I would like to find a certain 
word in the dictionary, if you please.” 

Elderly Individual (interrupting his gallant trifling with an air 
of annoyance)—“ Where’s your slip ? ” 

Guy—“ My-? " 

Elderly Individual (sharply)—“ Your slip ; your form." 

Guy—“ What slip do you mean ? " 

Elderly Individual—" Why, the man at the door gave you a 
slip, didn’t he ? ’’ 

Guy (fumbling in his pockets)—“ Oh, I know I the prospectus 1 
1 hope I haven’t thrown it away. No, here it is I" 

Elderly Individual (motioning to the other end of the long 
desk)—" Well, go and fiU it in! " 

Guy docilely takes up a pen, and, following the indications on 
the slip of paper, writes his name and address, while the Elderly 
Individual resumes his agreeable conversation with the co¬ 
quettish visitor, and launches out into a quotation in Hindu- 

Guy (interrupting again)—"There! Now 1 would like to 
look at a word in the diction-’’ 

Elderly Individual (glancing at the slip)—" Why didn’t you 
put down your number ? " 

Guy (surprised)—“ Why, I did, didn’t I ? My number is 52.” 
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Elderly Individual (writing)—“ You should have put it down 
then—52.” 

Guy—“That’s right; 52 rue Taitbout.” 

Elderly Individual (explosively)—“ Rue Taitbout, rue Tait¬ 
bout! I'm not asking you for the number of your house; it’s 
the number of your place I want.” 

Guy (idiotically)—“ The number of my place. What place ? ” 
Elderly Individual —“Your place, of course! Where are 

Guy (in increasing mystification)—“ Why—here-” 

Elderly Individual (with wrathful emphasis)—“Where—are— 
you sitting ? ” 

Guy—“ Oh ! that is what you mean ! Nowhere ! ” 

Elderly Individual—“ Go and take a place then.” (To co¬ 
quettish visitor who smiles pityingly) “ What a trial, mon Dieu! 
these people who don’t know ! ” 

Guy directs his steps toward a vacant chair, but as he is about 
to seat himself, a neighbor calls his attention to a book which 
has been placed there to mark it for an absent occupant. Guy 
apologizes and goes to a chair further on. The same scene is 
renewed nine times in succession. Finally he finds an unclaimed 
seat which is situated directly over a register. He writes the 
number — of the seat on the slip, places his hat in the chair, 
and makes his way again to the testy individual at the desk. 

Elderly Individual—“What is it you want? You haven’t 
written out the name of the book yet.” 

Guy—“ But I told you what I wanted a moment ago ; I want 
to find a word in the dictionary.” 

Elderly Individual (loudly)—“ What dictionary ? ” 

Guy (in no gentler tone)—“ I don’t know. I’m sure ; a dic- 

Elderly Individual (spluttering with anger)—“ Name of a com¬ 
ma ! you don’t expect me to know what you want, I suppose I 
What a trial, men Dieu, what a trial! Why do they let them in, 
these people who don’t know ? ” 

Guy (stamping with vexation)—“ Sac hpapier! if I only had 
known! A course of study in orthography would have been 
shorter! Will you give me a dictionary, or not ? ” 

Elderly Individual—“ Make an application for one, in heaven’s 

Guy (gasping)—“ Oh, that is too 
I been doing for an hour past ? ” 
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Elderly Individual—“ I’ll tell you what you’ve been doing for 
an hour past, tormenting me, parbleu / ” 

Guy—“ Look out, old Duodecimo! You’d best be civil! ” 
Elderly Individual (in a towering rage)—“ Don’t dare to call 
me names! I’ll have you put out of this room 1 1 tell you to 

give me the name of the book you want! ” 

Guy (howling)—“A dictionary! Do you know what the 
word dictionary means ? ” 

Elderly Individual (hoarse from shouting)—■“ Write—it— 

Guy—“ All right! Why didn’t you say so ? ” (He prepares 
to write again on the slip; the elderly individual tears it from 
his hand.) 

Elderly Individual—“ Not on that slip! " 

Guy (on the verge of insanity)—“ Oh I ” 

Elderly Individual (almost inaudible,’ but with no less fury)— 
“On those slips on that table over there, do you see? What 
shall I AQ,monDieut What shall Ido? Who let him in? 
name of a papyrus I ’’ 

Guy, with the energy of despair, bears down upon the table 
indicated. Green and white slips are strewn all about on it 
bearing the same printed notice, “ Book required for reference." 
Guy seizes one of the white slips and writes feverishly, “A dic¬ 
tionary—no matter what one! ” Then he takes the slip to the 
elderly individual, who is mopping his wrathful brow. 

Guy—“There! I hope this time-’’ 

Elderly Individual (choking with rage)—“ It isn’t possible for 
any one to be so stupid; you are doing it on purpose to infuriate 
me!” (Brandishing the slip.) “Your seat is on the right side 
of the hall, and you have brought me a white slip! ’’ 

Guy (the color of rare beefsteak)—“Well?” 

Elderly Individual (in a tone of thunder)—“The green slips, 
monsieur, are for the right side of the hall! ” 

Guy—“In the name of reason, then, why don’t some one say 
so ? How was I to know ? ” He rushes back to the uble, 
determined to conquer or perish in the attempt this time, and 
makes out a green slip. 

Elderly Individual (turning a glare of scorn on the slip)— 
“What a way to express one’s self, mon Dieu! Well, go to 
your seat, the book will be taken to you.” 

The elderly individual mops his brow again, hands the slip to 
an attendant, and falls back exhausted in his seat, seeking resto- 
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ration in a bottle of smelling salts, pressed into his hand by the 
coquettish reader. Guy, still scarlet with anger, returns to his 
chair over the register. At the end of five minutes he feels 
alarming symptoms of apoplexy beginning to creep over him, 
and decides to walk a little. But he is forced, by the murmurs 
of his neighbors, to resume his seat again and to wait, growing 
redder and redder, and hotter and hotter, both mentally and 
physically. Suddenly the.clock strikes the half-hour. 

Guy (starting in dismay)—•“ It can’t be possible? Half-past 

three! An hour and a half wasted in this-1 am going! (He 

makes for the door, but is arrested as he is passing out.) 

Man at the door—Where are you going, monsieur ? ” 

Guy—“ Home, sacrebleu ’ I've had enough of your infernal 
old-” 

Man at the door (sternly)—“ Where is your slip ? ” 

Guy—“ My slip! I gave it to that old party over there.” 

Man at the door—“ You will have to go back and get it, you 
can’t leave without handing it in to me.” 

Guy (flaring with passion)—“ Why not? I should like to 
know. Do you take me for a thief ? ” 

Man at the door (imperturbably)—“ The rules are strict, mon- 

Guy stumbles noisily back to his seat, heedless of wrath¬ 
ful glances now, uttering imprecations on his folly for taking 
such a course instead of going straight off and buying a dic¬ 
tionary at once. He succeeds in waiting ten minutes, at the 
end of which time an attendant brings him a huge volume. 
At last! He lays frantic hold of it, opens and reads, “ Diction¬ 
ary of Technology, Vol. I., from A to F.” It is too much! 
His whole afternoon wasted in obtaining a dictionary—the 
only one, probably, which does not contain the word he 
wants! He makes another rush for the door in the midst of 
cries of “ Silence!” “ Sit down!” “ Put him out! ” that arise from 
all parts of the room. 

Guy (beside himself)—“You are a lot of idiots, 1 say! Do 
you hear ? a lot of idiots! ” 

Attendant (approaching menacingly)—“ If you don’t stop that 

Guy (retreating before him) picks up the dictionary—“ Here, 
take your dictionary! ” And he hurls it at the head of the 
attendant, who falls backward onto a table in the midst of the 
inkpots and notebooks of a group of scientists. Then follows 
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a storm of protestations, anathemas and accusations of all the 
attendants, finally the expulsion of Guy, who is handed over to 
the guardianship of two policemen. 

Guy (struggling in their grasp)—“ I am not a thief, I tell you— 
I can explain it all; I only wanted to find a word in the diction¬ 
ary. See there ! That is my carriage! ” 

Policeman—“ So that carriage belongs to you, does it, and all 
the boxes and bundles that are in it ? And you have the face to 
say you are not a thief ? Come along, my fine fellow, we’ll 
attend to your case! ” 

And, followed by the coup^ with its highly scandalized driver, 
Guy makes a triumphal entry into the nearest police station. 





WHAT WAS IT? 


By Lucy Cleveland 


E told it himself, on his word of honor as gentle- 
n and judge," I said again, as my large 
party of listeners drew their chairs nearer the 
slowly-dying embers on the old open hearth 
around which we had been warming (or cooling), 
the evening by pallid ghost-tales and psychic recitals. “ I will 
give it to you as he gave it to me on the voyage from New York 
to Liverpool.” I filled my pipe again, reached over for a match, 
lighted, and puffed away contentedly. 

We were all assembled in the cosy smoking-room of B- 

Manor. The ladies, too. It was the “ day after ” Lady L-'s 

long anticipated masquerade ball. There was a consequent 
laxity of emotion. Whereupon, the feminine mind had suggested 
ghost stories and other light shocks to dynamite the evening 
into something bearable. I was the guest, for a famous fort¬ 
night, of Lord L-, at his fine old country-seat in-shire. 

We had made acquaintance in Colorado when milord was tour¬ 
ing the “ States.” We had done the Yosemite together. Pike’s 
Peak, the Lick Observatory, a buffalo hunt, a week with Sitting 
Bull—and other buoyant excursions, and had grown into good 
comradeship which ended, for me, in a jolly old invitation to 

B-Manor the ensuing year. It was the last evening of my 

stay. I was due in London the following afternoon. 

The stories had rolled out, one by one, received with shouts of 
laughter as every shade melted into the sunshine of the fire. I 
had promised at dinner to give them all something really real, an 
unaccounted-for spook, data that were yea and Amen, and no 
back door to it. Literally, no back door to it (as you will see). 
’Pon my soul, as I began the creepy thing, as I recall the 
creepy thing now, what the ladies call “ cold chills ” begin an 
excursion on my spinal column, and I am glad to escape into 
the sunshine of Broadway and the coquetry of cable-cars. 
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An Unaccounted-for Spectre in the Dominion of the Un¬ 
known ; 

This introduction was received with "Heart Heart" from 
the men, the ladies contributing appropriate little shudders very 
becoming to their pretty white shoulders. 

Yes, he told it to me himself on his word of honor as gentle¬ 
man and judge, I began. We were pacing the deck of the 
Teutonic in March, t88-. It was a couple of days after a stiff 
gale. The old gentleman couldn’t stand it any longer below; 
the wind had abated its fury, and the sky was clear. But there 
was a tremendous swell on, and a yeasty expanse of white caps 
across the climax of blue—a grand mid-ocean day- 

“ A water-spirit ? ”——An Undine ? ”-“ A Kuhlebom?” 

—“ Mother Cary shepherding her chickens through the foam ? ” 

-“The wraith of the Albatross?”-“The Resurrected 

Ancient Mariner ? ”-“ I have it!—Caliban ! ”- 

The questions were tossed at me from twenty charming lips. 
What can a man do under those circumstances ? 

“ Let him go on ! ” thundered the head of the house of L-. 

“Proceed, Hale.” 

A grand mid-ocean day. 

“ How curious and unaccountable the association of ideas! ” 
the old judge said to me, as he buttoned his topcoat closer 
around the neck and pointed away to the foam-fringe that 
formed and vanished, fingered and fashioned the edges of 
wave; “ the faces I can make out in the drift of those fleecy 
clouds of spray recall to me the Vision-Face as I saw it, as I 
shall never forget it, as I know not when I shall see it again.” 
He laughed, but it was a sober laugh. 

“ Here are the facts. Hale, as I promised to give them to you 
last night; 

“ I was returning north from Tampa, Fla., whither I had 
been summoned to try a case—Marine Insurance (scuttling a 
vessel at sea). I had taken with me south my old body-servant, 
Digby, formerly a slave, devoted to my person and interests 
for twenty good years and more, a darkey, clever-headed, cun¬ 
ning, a man no fool; altogether a level-headed person. I 
returned by sea, the physicians having recommended every 
chance of ocean-air and the enforced repose of even a coasting 
voyage. It was on the return trip that I first noticed a pecu¬ 
liar change in Digby—alert always, active, prompt and careful 
of the minutest matters concerning me and mine, the sudden 
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transition—organic change you might call it—was quite re¬ 
markable. 

“ ‘What ails you, Digby? ’ I said one day as I caught the 
man standing helplessly in my cabin, when he should have been 
blacking my boots, staring out before him into vacancy. His 
eyes were dilating in a way that would have been ridiculous if 
there had not been something about the man, whose attitude 
and expression demanded my attention. His teeth were chat- 

‘ De good Lord know, massah. Digby see him! ’ He 
shook all over. 

“‘See the Lord, Digby?’ I laughed. ‘Not yet for you, 
I fancy, with that avoirdupois. Go about your business. I am 
waiting for my boots,’ I added sternly. But the fellow did not 
move, and only pointed into vacancy again. 

“‘ De ole man, massah. He come, and beckon. De har on 
his head am white as dat ar foam out dar,’ he indicated by 
pointing through the port-hole. ‘ He stand still. He mighty 
tall. He beckon right awful, massah.’ 

“ I believe I meant to be thoroughly angry. But a sudden, 
queer, unaccountable feeling came over me, as if a cold breath 
from the climate of the supernatural. 1 could not shake it off. 
No, not when Digby had quite recovered himself, and was Aa- 
ha-ha-ing and ya-ya-ya-ing, twenty-six white teeth gleaming, 
cracking some monstrous darkey joke picked up in Tampa. 

“ It was one evening before our arrival in New York. Digby 
had been dancing a breakdown for the amusement of captain 
and crew, to the accompaniment of the purser’s fiddle and the 
shouts of the passengers. A warm J une moonlight lay across 
the deck, and in its golden, poetic light, my grotesque lackey 
cracked his heels and grimaced and whistled and thumped, to a 
plantation tune of long ago. Suddenly he stopped—stood still, 
erect, in an attitude of listening. Waited. Listened again. 
Then nodded awkwardly to his audience, and disappeared 
down the companionway. I followed him, making some inad¬ 
equate apology for his withdrawal, and found him as I expected, 
standing again in the centre of my little stateroom, staring into 
vacancy. 

“‘Digby!’ I called. ‘Confound you! What’s the matter 
with you ?’ 

“ ‘ He come again, massah. He stand right still. He awful. 
Tall. Tall as dat ar pine-tree outside ^e massah’s home in 
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Georgia. He beckon and wait. He got eyes what never shake 
a second. He look at Digby right down to de liver. O Lord 
a marcy, he come again! Now he gone! ’ 

“The fellow’s face relaxed. He sank upon the sofa as if ex¬ 
hausted. His eyes half closed as if unable to sustain some 
unseen eyeballs. I got him on his feet again by coaxing, swear¬ 
ing and general threatening, and he left the stateroom with a low 
mutter (which I overheard): 

Massah see him some day. Uigby mighty sure o’ that. O 
Lord, keep him off-’ 

“ And I did ‘ see him ’ one day. But of this, later. 

“ At home once more, I decided to say nothing about the 
matter to my wife, that I might notice if she observed anything 
unusual in my old valet’s conduct. I did not have to wait long. 
We had invited some friends to dine with us, the Saturday after 
my return—a judge, two senators, a clergyman and an author— 
a right honorable company,” the judge laughed. “ Fifteen 
minutes before our guests were announced, my wife came to my 
dressing-room with a face of white dismay- 

“ ‘ For Heaven’s sake, John, come down to Digby. He is 
standing in the butler’s pantry nodding to the air, with eyes al¬ 
most out of his head. Not a thing is on the table, and they will 
be here in fifteen minutes.’ 

“ I followed her hastily downstairs. There he was, as 
I had found him again and again, staring into the tenantless air, 
but this time with a cold glow on his face that made my pulses 
stand still. Yes, on that African countenance some form from 
the spirit-world was reflected. I saw it as in a mirror. The 
sudden, queer, unaccountable feeling I have mentioned on the 
return from Tampa, came over me. I cannot explain it. I have 
called it a cold breath from the climate of the supernatural, as 
if 1 believed in Fahrenheit degrees in that colorless country. 
But it is not ‘ colorless.’ It has degrees of latitude—psychic or 
soul-latitude. It is ! You recall my nearness to death last year? 
All the papers had it. As I lay still, conscious, all my faculties 
alert to grasp the edges of time which, said the physicians, were 
slipping beneath my feet—suddenly, smoothly, yea, most divinely, 
across my room moved the hem of a white garment. It came on. 
(The nurses and physicians had left me for a moment I was 
alone.) The unuttered grandeur of that broadening light—was 
it the fringe of eternity’s veil lifting ? A sifting sweep—a 
breathless moment as i^ flowed towards me. Then—it faded— 
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and went. And one hour afterwards, the physicians said I was 
saved (for time). When life presses,” the old gentleman sighed, 
“ I regret that I could not have gone into that strange 
light into its own domain of white—its prism of perfection. 
Not a colorless country. 

“ I could not scold my old servant, who was seeing some¬ 
thing unrevealed to me. We managed the ‘ dinner.’ I began 
to feel a certain awe of Digby. 

“ What I am now about to relate, you must believe on my 
word of honor as a gentleman—and judge.” He smiled. “The 
buder’s pantry opens into our dining room, of course, directly 
—without any entry or passageway between. There is no means 
of egress, save through the dining-room. An awkward arrange¬ 
ment I had declared when I bought the house. I had always 
intended to have a door cut through to the hall, but it was 
one of those ‘ always intended’s ’ which you never accom¬ 
plish—absence, illness, and a hundred minor cares preventing. 
There was one window only to this pantry. A window that 
opened on the courtyard. That had strong iron bars put to it, 
naturally (for fear of robbers)—bars an inch apart, through which 
a sunbeam, or its shadow, only could pass. There was no exit 
from this pantry, remember, save through the dining-room. 

“ One afternoon my wife had taken her fancy-work down to 
the dining-room. Papering and painting were going on in the 
library. She was sitting beside our large open hearth, facing 
the pantry and its one door into the dining-room. Digby was in 
the pantry. She heard him busy with the silver and glass. She 
called to him from time to time; and from time to time he 
thrust his black head through the door ‘ to speak to missus ’bout 
dat ar berry-glass what Hallelujah Jack—(the button-boy, ‘ Hal’ 
for short)—broke last week, missus.’ 

“ She told me she felt strangely restless as the twilight deep¬ 
ened, fearing I was detained in town—fearing an accident on 
the road, or the blocked conditions owing to the sudden snow¬ 
storm. She told me she was glad to hear Digby’s cheerful— 

‘ Down in de meadows. 

Suddenly, it became very qufet. The chink of the silver and 
glass in the pantry stopped. 

“ ‘ Digby! I want you a moment,’ my wife called. 

“ But it was all very still. 
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“ ‘ Digby ! Uo you hear ? I wish to speak to you. Come here 
directly! ’ 

“ There was no response. 

‘“Digby!-’ 

“ My wife got up from her seat opposite the pantry through 
whose one door of exit no one had passed. She moved towards it. 
But, she tells me, an untravelled dread suddenly wrapped her, 
swathed her like a shadow that moves with an unseen Object, and 
moves forward, because that Obfect is moving. She grasped the 
door as if for suppoit, and flung it open. 

“ Great Heavens! The pantry was empty. There was no 
Digby. There was no sound. There was nothing. Her cry 
summoned the servants ^of the household. Search for him ? Of 
what use ? He had disappeared, and not through the one door¬ 
way, and not through the only exit—the dining-room. No one 
passed through it through those two hours my wife sat there 
alone, save for Digby’s, cheerful whistle and song in the pantry 
beyond. The house was searched. The village notified. I ad¬ 
vertised him in the papers. But I have never seen him. No 
one has ever heard of him from that day.” 

The judge stopped a moment, and again looked off, afar to 
the white foam-fingers rising along the red sunset waves. 

“ Let me stop to tell you one thing,” he added, letting each 
word drop slowly, his face more solemn than I had ever seen it. 
“ As I came home that evening—the night of Digby’s disap¬ 
pearance—as I crossed the garden snows, beautiful, to my think¬ 
ing, in their late pink twilight—that twin of dawn—I was 
arrested by seeing a figure standing by the little brook whose 
summer flow and chatter is our delight, frozen now and still and 
white and waiting—I saw a figure standing by the voiceless 
brook. The figure was tall. Very tall. How was it that the 
words came with one mighty rush into my memory: 

“ ‘ Tall as dat ar pine-tree outside ole massah’s house in Georgia. 
He stand right still. He awful.’ 

“Yes. ‘He awful.-’ 

“ I dared nor move.' 

“ The figure went—not faded—into the red twilight, that 
mate of morning. I shall see It again—heaven knows when. 

“ What was It ? ” 




'HE twelfth child was born in a poor weaver’s family. 


1 But no glad welcome did the newcomer receive; the 
father looked at him sorrowfully, for with his scanty earnings 
and his numerous family, the new burden fell heavily on his 
shoulders. 

The brothers and sisters, whose hearts were already hardened 
by the misery of life, turned indifferently away from the little 
intruder who threatened to diminish their already meagre por¬ 
tion, and the only eyes which might have given him a kindly 
glance had just closed forever. 

A friendly neighbor, only, busied herself with the crying child 
and vainly sought to soothe it. 

“ Run, run ! you, father," she exclaimed, suddenly, “ and 
fetch the priest to baptize the child; it is dying; don’t you see 
it is already quite blue. Truly the poor mite is to be envied,’’ 
she added to herself. 

The father, supposing the woman to be right, dispatched the 
oldest boy for the priest, and told him to stop at the under¬ 
taker’s and order a coffin at the same time, so as not to have to 
leave his work a second time. 

The neighbor laid the tiny soul in a basket, and went back to 
her own affairs. 

As the boy was returning with the priest, they met a wise 
woman who looked so kind and benevolent that the good priest 
begged her to help him in his task and to stand sponsor to 
the child. 

* Translated by Annie W. Ayer and H. T. Slate, from the German, for 
Short Stories—Copyrighted. Illustrations by George Tobin. 
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She consented, and when the boy stopped at the door of the 
undertaker’s, she said: 

“ Come; your little brother will not die.” 

As they entered the hut together, the weaver came to meet 
them, and at the sight of the wise woman his face brightened as 
the sun after a two weeks’ rain, for he hoped that she would 
leave her godchild at least a valuable present. 

As she took the little boy in her arms he ceased crying. 

She held him while he was being baptized, and she herself 
gave him the name of Johannes. 

When the ceremony was ended she laid him again in the 
basket, placed her hand on his forehead and murmured a few 
unintelligible words. 

Presently the child closed his eyes and dropped into a deep 
sleep. He smiled happily, and now and then stretched out his 
small hands as if reaching for some beautiful object. 

The wise woman started to go. But the father, who had con¬ 
vinced himself that no gift lay on the child’s pillow, intercepted 
her and begged her, with ill-concealed disappointment, to bestow 
at least a blessing upon her godchild, which might brighten 
his sad lot in the future. 

“You are mistaken in me, my good man,” answered the wise 
woman. “ I would gladly have left your little one some costly 
gift, but I have neither money nor possessions to bestow. That 
one-half of his life should be sorrow and trouble is not in my 
power to alter; but that it may not be quite profitless to him 
that a wise woman has stood by his cradle I have bestowed 
upon him the best I have to give: I have gilded the other 
half of his life.” 

At these words the father looked up surprised and pleased, 
but his head sank lower and lower as the wise woman continued: 

“When he closes his eyes. Golden Dreams will gather round 
his bed and will console him for all he has to suffer during the 
day. They will never depart from him until his life’s end unless 
he seeks to rid himself of them. This he must never do, for if 
he does, great sorrow will come to him. In addition, he must 
never seek to let others share in them or to .show them to any 
one—for unhappiness alone would be the result. Repeat this 
to him in my name as soon as he is capable of understanding 
you. And now farewell.” 

With that she vanished. 

The weaver turned sadly to his work again. 
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“Dreams!" he muttered to himself. “That is a rare gift! 
And of gold I A fine gold they will be; as real as that which 
the sunset casts upon my walls! Great people are always so 
when it comes to presents!” 

But he was not so dissatisfied later, when he saw that the 
child caused him no trouble at all, for it slept the whole night 
through and half the day, and all the while it smiled happily 
to itself, and was tractable besides and easily managed. 

The man had long forgotten the wise woman’s strange words, 
for he had understood not a jot of what it all meant, and it never 
occurred to him to tell his son anything about it. 

The little Johannes throve finely, and never knew that he 
lacked all that makes childhood beautiful. 

He had no playmates, for his brothers and sisters were already 
busied in helping their father, and had no time for him. He 



had no playthings but the stones he found in the streets or the 
shells he gathered on the shore—and no hand to guide his first 
baby steps. 

And yet he was always a good little fellow, though far more 
silent than the other children. 

An absent-mindedness soon showed itself in him which clung 
to him throughout his after life. 

When he was so big that his father wished to make use of him 
in his work, and taught him the art of hand-weaving, life began 
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to show its shady side to him. Till then he had known only the 
wonderful Dreams which stood each night at his bedside, and for 
the sake of whom he was accustomed to sleep far into the day. 
He was much slower than other children in learning the ways of 
the world about him, for the whole day long he had nothing 
but his Dreams in his brain. He often sought to tell his brothers 
and sisters about them, and wished to show them to them, for 
his heart was good and it was a great sorrow to him not to be 
able to share his treasures with the others. But they could not 
understand him and made fun of him, and when he was too 



importunate they would cuff him soundly on the ear. Then he 
would creep sadly away, seat himself in a comer and cry bitterly 
to himself until his eyes closed heavily. And immediately the 
Dreams stood before him, bright and glittering as pure gold, and 
he would stretch out his hands and smile in his sleep. 

In his work he showed little aptness, and still less perseverance, 
for when he sat on the weaver's stool, his hands would suddenly 
sink in his lap and he would gaze with wide open eyes before 

This earned him many scoldings and blows from his father 
and many a secret cuff from the elder children. 

They regarded him as a useless encumbrance who would 
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never be capable of helping his father or of earning his own 

When they were in a better humor they called him “ Hans 
the Dreamer.” 

Thus years went by. The father had died in the meanwhile 
and the children had scattered to fight their way for themselves. 
Some were dead, others had their own home, their wives, a crowd 
of children and a host of cares. 

Only Johannes, who had come to man’s estate, still sat in his 
father’s cottage. The others, who thought him half witted, had 
left it to him out of pity. 

There he lived a miserable life, from hand to mouth, for he 
never earned more than sufficed him for the day. 

He was known throughout the village as “ Hans the Dreamer." 
And he justified the nickname, for he always went about with 
his head in the clouds, and whenever it was possible he would 
lay his work aside, to stretch himself out and close his eyes. 

That he spun no silk by such days’ work was not to be won¬ 
dered at. And in fact after a few years, his hut, which he never 
raised a finger to better, became so tumbled down that the 
blessed sun shone in upon him through the roof, and still its 
strongest rays scarcely succeeded in rousing the lie-a-bed before 
midday. 

At last the parish took pity on him and set about patching his 
roof, at least, before the rainy season set in. 

His friends and patrons, as well as the other inhabitants of 
the village, who wished him well on account of his kindhearted¬ 
ness and sweet nature, took this opportunity of urging him to 
abandon his lazy ways, and to become a thrifty, useful man. 
But when he began to tell them of his Dreams, asserting them 
to be no mere visions, but living figures; when he pictured to 
them things which could never happen in the whole wide world, 
and made use of words such as no man in the village had ever 
heard, they grew angry and reproved him. And when he per¬ 
sisted in trying to convince them of the truth of his words, they 
left him, shrugging their shoulders and declaring him to be a 
thorough fool and a hopeless sluggard. 

Consequently the report soon spread that Hans the Dreamer 
was not quite right in the upper story; there was nothing to be 
done with him, and- no work could be intrusted to him. From 
that time on he received fewer and fewer orders, he sank deeper 
into misery, and finally starvation .stared him in the face. For 
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no man would lend him anything, and he was too proud to 
beg. 

But Hans was o£ good courage. The few articles of house¬ 
hold furniture were disposed of bit by bit, and the proceeds 
supplied bread for a little longer. 

What mattered it to him that it grew barer and more poverty- 
stricken around him day by day ? He need only close his eyes 
and all glittered and shone before him as in no royal palace. 

At last he even sold his bed, but he knew that his dreams 
would come just as well to his pallet of straw. 

Yes, they even remained with him all day long, for work no 
longer obliged him to banish them; and he would have been 
the happiest of men were it not that he constantly mourned be¬ 
cause none but he enjoyed his treasure. 

When the proceeds from the sale of the bed were exhausted 
and hunger began to torture him again, he did not reflect long. 

“ It is summer,” he thought to himself, took the panes from 
the windows and sold them to the glazier. 

So he stilled his hunger and dreamed again. 

In the same way the happy thought came to him to take 
down the doors, for he was well aware that thieves had nothing 
to do with him. 

Thus he struggled on until autumn, but now all means were 
exhausted, and he knew not which way to turn. He could not 
appeal to his brothers, for they had barely enough for themselves, 
and all others, as we know, had given him up for a hopeless 
good-for-nothing. 

He gathered the last crumbs together and stretched himself 
out on the straw to allay the gnawings of hunger. But in the 
night an icy storm rushed through the hut; it raged in and out 
of the door and window openings, and poor Hans, shivering with 
cold and hunger, burrowed deep in the straw. His Dreams stood 
by him faithfully, and shimmered and shone beautiful as ever; 
but he could not smile at them, for his teeth chattered with cold. 
And when he awoke the next morning, with a fierce whirl of 
snow beating in his face, he hesitated no longer. He sprang 
up, hastily gathered his Golden Dreams together with a heavy 
heart, and ran with them under his arm out into the blinding 

He ran quickly, fearing he might repent of his resolve, and 
did not pause until he stood before the shop of a goldsmith in 
the neighboring city. 
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“ Master,” he said, as he entered, “ I have come to make you 
a great offer. I have here a treasure which no money can buy, 
but which I will dispose of to you for a small sum, for I am in 
great need.” 

The master cast a doubting glance at his shabby clothes, and 

“ Well, let us see this wonder.” 

“ Dreams,” answered Hans, undoing his pack. “ Real Golden 
Dreams of which a king might be proud.” 

So saying, he released his Dreams, and they glided slowly about 
the room. And the glitter and sparkle which came from them 
was reflected from all four walls, dazzling the eyes. 

But the goldsmith shook with laughter. 

“ Dreams! ” he shouted. “ Ha, ha, ha ! Drea—ms! ” and 
laughed again, until the tears streamed down his cheeks. “ And 
I am to give you good, honest money for them! That would 
be a stroke of business for me, indeed! Ha, ha, ha ! Oh, you 
good Hans! ” 

As Hans listened to the goldsmith’s unrestrained laughter he 
stood as if turned to stone, and to his eyes, also, came the tears, 
but they were not tears of amusement. 

But there was a third person in the room. He was a tall, 
gaunt stranger, who until now had stood by the window holding 
a pair of bracelets against the light to test them. He had noticed 
that all the precious stones in the shop paled before the lustre 
that came from the Golden Dreams. He turned his haggard 
face towards Hans and his deep-set eyes gleamed with covetous- 

“ How much do you want for your Golden Dreams ? I will 
pay you any price you ask.” 

When the goldsmith heard these words from a man whom he 
knew to be a connoisseur, the thought came to him that after all 
it might be a profitable transaction, and he feared that he had 
lost a good bargain through his untimely levity. He became 
serious at once, and said to Hans : 

“ Excuse me; I did not mean to laugh at you, but at times I 
am seized with an hysterical fit of laughter which I cannot con¬ 
trol. I will willingly arrange the business with you, but I must 
convince myself of the worth of your puppets by a thorough 
test. Let us see what they really are.” 

He put on his spectacles, waddled up to the Dreams, and was 
about to seize one, but Hans stepped before him and cried; 
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“No, you shall not have them now ! I would rather starve 
than see my dear Dreams fall into your fat hands ! ” 

At these words it was wonderful to see how the Dreams 
nestled of their own accord in the arms of their rightful owner, 
and huddled so close together that they only made a very little 
bundle. 

With this bundle Hans ran out of the door again, as he had 
come, without a look at the stranger. 

The latter threw the bracelets to the stupefied goldsmith. 

“ Master, another time,” he said, and with a bound was out 
of the door and running hurriedly after Hans. 

Hans ran as hard as he could, and held his Dreams pressed 
closely to him. 

When he had left the city gates behind, he paused for breath. 
He heard a “ St! st! ” behind him, and on looking back he 
saw the stranger. 

Hans now looked at him more closely, and took no pleasure 
at all in his company. 

The stranger had a sharp face, which betrayed no age; that 
is to say, he might just as well have been thirty as sixty; pierc¬ 
ing gray eyes and immaculate black clothes. 

He approached Hans in a friendly manner, and clapped him 
on the shoulder. Hans shrank back from his sinister companion 
and kept him off at arm’s length. 

“ Do not be vexed that the goldsmith did not know how to 
appreciate your treasure,” he said to the startled Hans. 

“ He belongs to the work-a-day world, and Golden Dreams 
are not in his line of business. But for my part, I can say that 
I am well versed in such things, and would gladly close with 

“ I have a disturber of my peace in there,” he went on with 
a hoarse laugh; “ an intruder who allows me no sleep, and I 
can wish for nothing better than to have your Golden Dreams to 
stand around my bed by night.^ 

“ You shall fix the price yourself. Come, tell me how much 
you want for them ? ” 

Hans hesitated long, but hunger tormented him so sorely, and 
the stranger was so pressing and made him such large offers, 
that he finally gave in. 

“ Good Heavens! with such a purse full of money I can buy 
all the pleasures of this world and will have no further need of 
my Dreams! ’ ’ 
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So the affair was settled, and Hans carried away a heavy 
purse, and the stranger the Golden Dreams. 

But as they separated, the stranger turned once more to Hans, 
and described his home minutely, and finally said ; 

“ If you should repent of your bargain, come to me and we 
will arrwge matters,” and before Hans could answer, the 
stranger had vanished, as though the ground had swallowed 
him up. 

From this moment an entirely new life began for Hans. 

He did not return to his village, but went to an inn, and 
ordered the best the house afforded. Here he fell in with a 
gay company. He entertained them at his own expense, and 
spent the night in carousing. 

The next morning, when he rubbed the leaden sleep from his 
eyes, he found himself in a neat room, on a soft bed, but the 
world seemed gray and insipid to him, and not until he looked 
around vainly for his Golden Dreams, did he recollect what had 
happened. 

But he had no time for reflection, for his new friends made 
their appearance and carried him off to a sumptuous breakfast. 
He, of course, footed the bill. They said so many flattering 
things to him about his wit, his fine manners, his good looks, 
and the landlord treated him with much respect, in spite of his 
wretched clothes, that the poor weaver’s son did not know what 
to make of it, and, in spite of the fact that he did not relish his 
breakfast, he was still in a very good humor. 

After breakfast they escorted him to a tailor’s, and he selected 
the finest clothes, paying for them without a word. When his 
friends saw his pile .of money, they were more attentive than 
ever, and urged him to buy a house and settle down in their city 
for good. 

This suited Hans perfectly, and the purchase was completed 
that very day. 

So now he lived in a magnificent house, kept up a great estab¬ 
lishment with horses and carriages and servants, and spent his 
days in riotous living. 

He gave daily banquets; and it goes without saying, that his 
friends did not desert him for a moment, and that their number 
constantly increased. Moreover, it was a remarkable fact that, 
although he scattered his money broadcast, his purse was never 

Our Hans, now called Herr Johannes, revelled in the seventh 
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heaven. One thing alone disturbed his happiness; he slept very 
badly, and, when after long wakeful hours he dozed off at last, 
bad, disquieting dreams tortured him. Hoping to banish these 
tormenting spirits, he had musicians come every evening and 
strove to turn night into day with music and feasting, never 
going to rest until the gray light of the morning appeared. 

The news soon reached his native village that Hans the 
Dreamer had suddenly become a rich man. Many who had 
shrugged their shoulders over him, now took it upon themselves 
to visit him in the city. His brothers, also, who lived in the 
neighborhood, came, and he received them with the greatest joy, 
and gave each one his heart’s desire. His brothers must come 
and live with him and share his pleasures. 

He made such co.stly presents to his old village friends, who 
had once repaired his thatched roof, that they could not only 
have repaired all the old roofs in the village, but could have 
performed many beneficial works of public utility. 

After living many months like a bird in a hemp field, a great 
uneasiness crept over him. The feasting and reveling, the 
sleepless nights, added to the bad dreams, wore upon his mind 
and body. His common sense soon told him that his city 
friends were a crowd of parasites who only made use of his 
wealth, and jeered at him behind his back for a stupid country 
bumpkin. 

He endured it a few months longer, and then the whole com¬ 
pany became so distasteful to him that he was heartily sick of 
life. He noticed, too, that his money brought no blessing with 
it. Many whom he had enriched became so wild that they 
ended their days as criminals. Houses which he gave away as 
gifts were invariably burnt down over night, and once, when he 
presented a friend with a valuable horse, his new owner found 
the animal dead in the stable the following morning. 

These, and many other circumstances, prejudiced people 
against him. It was whispered that he was a magician who 
received his ill-gotten gains from Satan in exchange for his soul, 
and had he not flung his money among the people with both 
hands, he would probably have been banished from the city. 

One dreadful day two of his brothers commenced a quarrel 
during one of the nightly revels. Maddened with anger and 
drink, they snatched up knives, and, before any one could inter¬ 
fere, one lay dead upon the floor. 

This accident affected Hans deeply. He managed, by a 
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huge outlay of money, to secure the murderer’s acquittal, but 
when he entered the prison to bring the news to his brother, he 
found that he had strangled himself with his pocket handker- 

Deeply shocked, Johannes returned to his house, shut himself 
in his room and would see no one. 

In the night he was racked by frightful visions. Look where 
he would, grotesque denions grinned at him; snakes and scor¬ 
pions crawled over his bed, and he could not lift a finger to push 
them away. 

Suddenly the door slowly opened, noiselessly, and his two 
dead brothers glided into the room, arm in arm. One seated 
himself on the right, and the other on the left of the bed, and 
they both whispered in his ears: 

“Judas, Judas, you have sold your good angels for base 

“ You lie I " cried Johannes, emboldened by anger. “ It was 
gold, honest gold, and you have wallowed in it long enough to 
know it. But there shall be an end to it now! ’’ 

He awoke at the sound of his own voice. The morning 
peeped in at the window, misty and gray. 

Johannes rubbed the drops of anguish from his forehead, 
sprang hastily into his clothes, ran to the cupboard where his 
purse lay, and thrust it in his pocket, heavy as on the day the 
stranger had given it to him. Then he despatched one of his 
servants to the priest asking him to say a hundred masses for his 
brothers’ souls. This done, he left his home without once look¬ 
ing back, and went in search of the house which the stranger 
had described to him. He found it without difficulty. 

It was a magnificent country-seat, far grander than the one 
Johannes himself owned, and lay a few minutes’ walk from the 
city at the entrance of a dark pine forest. A stately park, orna¬ 
mented with lakes, tall foreign plants, and marble statues sur¬ 
rounded the entire house, and stretched far back into the forest, 
in which it was finally merged. 

But the whole place struck Johannes as being desolate and 
melancholy. Still he did not stop to look at it more closely, for 
he had but one thought: to recover his Golden Dreams. 

He pulled the bell, and the footman, an impudent fellow with 
a sly face, conducted Hans up many marble staircases and 
through glittering halls, in which reigned a deathly stillness, until 
they finally entered the master’s study. 
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The latter, in his funereal black garb, sat before a desk, bent 
closely over a huge folio. 

Hans' heart contracted as he stepped into the room and looked 
once more at the sinister face before him, which bore no trace 
of human feeling. He would gladly have turned and fled, but 
the man sprang up at his entrance and cried in a pleased voice: 

“ Good-day, my friend, I have been looking for you. Ha, it 
is easy to understand that you have come for your pretty pup¬ 
pets, and I am quite prepared for it. I have taken good care of 
them for you. They are as beautiful as ever, and not one of 
them is missing. See, here they are altogether. They have 
done me good service in the mean time.” 

He opened a side door and there issued a clear radiance, 
flooding the gloomy walls of the study with a soft, mellow 
light. 

Hans sprang to the door with a cry of joy, but his host closed 
it hurriedly and said : 

“ Softly, softly! You shall have them again. I only ask of 
you, first, one little favor. 

“ I am a passionate collector of autographs : I mean to express 
myself more clearly—I collect, besides other curiosities, the hand¬ 
writing of remarkable men. As the first, and, so to speak, natural 
possessor of Golden Dreams belongs to the interesting contem¬ 
poraneous phenomena, I am very anxious that your name should 
appear in my collection. 

“ See,” he continued, lifting the folio frpm the table, “ here 
you will find the most famous men represented, who, in addition, 
were good enough to accede to my unusual request: to make 
a small cut on their fingers and to dip the pen in their own blood. 
Thus they are perpetuated to me in body. I ask the same of 
you. It is a simple thing,which you cannot refuse. In return, 
I will give you back your Dreams.” 

With a low bow he held out the book, on whose last page 
stood a long list of blood-red names. All, however, were erased 
with the exception of the last. 

But every drop of blood fled from Hans’ face at the stranger’s 
last words. Uttering a loud cry, he let the book fall, and ex¬ 
claimed, while the hair on his head rose in horror; 

“ Away from me, Satan, tempter! I know what you want of 
me—my soul. But you shall not have it. Either you are the 
Devil himself or one of his envoys. Here is your cursed money ” 
—and he dashed the purse jingling at the other’s feet. “And 
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now give me back my Dreams, and I will wash my hands of 

“ Your Dreams! ” answered the other, scornfully, his ashen 
face distorted with anger. “ You shall never see your Dreams 
again until you have written in this book. You sold them to 
me for a purse of gold. Now you are the buyer, and I am the 
one to set the price. Here is a knife, and here a pen-^nly a 
little cut-” 

But as he was about to approach him, Hans dashed out of 
the door with a “God protect me! ” and ran, without looking 
back, through the corridors and down the stairs, out into the 

Mechanically he went back the way he had come, but when 
he reached the city, he saw a dense crowd at a distance, and 
heard his name spoken by some passers-by who did not know 

Terrified, he drew aside, for he had gathered from their con¬ 
versation that the house of the rich Herr Johannes had suddenly 
come crashing down in broad daylight, and that the whole com¬ 
munity was in the greatest excitement. Later, it had been found 
that at the same hour, everything procured with his money, with 
the exception of gifts for pious purposes, had disappeared without 
leaving a trace. 

At this news Johannes dared not return to the city, but took 
another road and walked the whole day, until at evening he 
reached a strange township. 

It seemed to him as if the passers by cast suspicious looks at 
him, and he walked at the side of the road, with downcast eyes, 
asking no one the way. He found the inn himself and passed 
another fearful night, for he had the same dream of the snakes 
and scorpions and of the two brothers, who reviled him as a 

The next morning he set out, eating nothing, and hurried, as 
though pursued by furies, to the next town, where he put up for 
the night. But as the same dream was repeated in tenfold hor¬ 
ror, Johannes resolved to risk one more attempt before leaving 
his Golden Dreams entirely behind. 

He rose in the early morning and had himself driven back to 
the vicinity of the city. There he kept in hiding, and at night¬ 
fall he crept, with a beating heart and crossing himself continu¬ 
ally, to the house of the man whom he knew now to be a 
magician. 
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With a crucifix*in his hand to preserve him against ail evil, he 
climbed the park wall and looked searchingly at the windows to 
determine which was the sleeping chamber. As he crept around 
the house he perceived a tall cypress-tree, whose interlaced 
branches overshadowed the windows. He knew from this sign 
that he stood before the magician's study, for he had noticed the 
same tree from the room two days before. 

He cautiously climbed the tree and swung himself from its 
branches to the window casement. He heard a long-drawn 
sound, which left him no further doubt. 

He drew himself up still farther and looking in saw the sinister 
stranger, who now lay in peaceful sleep, as though he had the 
easiest conscience in the' world, and looked as innocent as a new¬ 
born babe. 

Around him stood, gleaming and shimmering like pure gold, 
the dear, old, familiar Dreams! 

As Hans appeared at the window-pane, they turned towards 
him and looked sorrowfully at him. 

Hans sprang in and tried to seize them, but they slipped from 
his hands and shook their heads. 

At the same moment the magician started up, half awake, and 
Hans took hasty flight in the way he had come. 

The unhappy Johannes now remained lost to sight for many 
years. He wandered from city to city; he hired out as a day- 
laborer to earn his bread, for he was now poor as ever. 

But he could not endure it much longer, for he found no rest. 
Even when he closed his eyes after a hard day’s work his 
spectres haunted him. At last the idea came to him to return 
to his old hut, for there alone, where he had slumbered so 
happily, could he hope to find peace. 

After endless privations he succeeded in reaching his native 
village. He made himself known to no one, but went straight 
to his hut, finding it as he had left it; for the parish, in spite of 
the evil reports spread throughout the land concerning him, still 
honored him as their benefactor. They took a pride in keep¬ 
ing his former home from complete decay, in remembrance of 

Doors and windows were lacking, and the roof was ruinous as 
when he left; but it was a warm summer night, and he had no 
snowstorm to fear; during his wanderings he had often been 
obliged to put up with worse. 

He stretched himself out on his accustomed spot, and for the 
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first time in many years he slept easily and calmly, with no dis¬ 
turbing spectres to haunt him. 

During the night his father, the old weaver, came to him and 
muttered, shaking his head peevishly : 

“ A fine business this! So it always happens with absurd 
presents. But come to me to-morrow. Perhaps I can help 

When Hans awoke the next morning, strengthened by a re¬ 
freshing sleep, and bethought himself of his dream, he under¬ 
stood nothing of what it might mean, but a ray of hope dawned 
upon him. 

He searched in his pack and gathered a few crusts together 
for a frugal breakfast, and then wended his way to the ceme¬ 
tery, for thus only could he interpret his father’s bequest. 

He seated himself on the simple, weather-beaten stone and 
waited for something to happen. Finally he got up and paced 
to and fro in the churchyard, examining the crosses and head- 

But hour after hour passed, and he remained alone in the 
shadow of the great trees listening to the twittering of the birds 
in the branches. Although his heart was light and it seemed to 
him that the small singers had never acquitted themselves so 
bravely, he lost patience when he saw the sun beginning to sink 
in the west. 

“ It is just like the dead,” he muttered angrily to himself; 
“ they are never to be depended upon.” 

He rose to go, but as he reached the gates he looked up once 
more into the sky suffused with the dazzling evening glow. The 
sight reminded him of his lost, his only friends, his Dreams, 
golden as the clouds sinking behind the hills, and he wept 
bitterly. 

At this moment a beautiful white-robed woman went by, 
bending over each grave and carrying a great nosegay of white 

“ What is the matter, my good man ? ” she asked, pausing 
compassionately. “ Have you laid a dear one to rest here ? ” 

As he raised his head she looked at him sharply, and asked 
suddenly: 

“ Are you not Hans the Dreamer, the son of the weaver who 
lies near here ? ” 

As Hans assented in astonishment, the woman went on ; 

“ I know you well. I held you in my arms when you were a 
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baby. Tell me, honestly, what troubles you. I can, perhaps, 
help you." 

Thereupon Hans told the woman the whole story ; how he 
had sold his Dreams to save him from starvation, and how things 
had gone with him since. 

She listened attentively and answered kindly; 

“ Unless all signs fail, your Dreams can still be saved. A few 


hours more and they would have been lost to you forever. You 
must now set speedily about rescuing them.” 

As Hans looked at her, startled, she continued : 

“ Never fear, I will help you to outwit the old slyboots.” 

She felt in her white robe and drew out a glass tube filled 
with a red fluid, and a pen fitted to the end of it. She handed 
it to Hans, and gave him the minutest instructions as to how he 
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was to act. She urged him not to lose a moment, but to set out 
at once so as to reach the magician’s house before sunset. 

Hans thanked her with tears in his eyes and hurried towards 
the familiar woods. He seemed to be carried along on wings, 
for with the last rays of the departing sun he stood before the 

He was received by the same servant with the crafty face, who 
grinned more insolently than ever, for he had firm hopes of suc¬ 
ceeding his master that day. As he conducted Hans into the 
magician’s study there sat the latter over his book as he had sat 
years before. 

He no longer looked as distinguished as formerly; his dress 
was disorderly, his figure bent, his face ghastly and distorted; his 
eyes were fastened upon the book in deadly anxiety; in short, 
he looked like a criminal awaiting the executioner. 

As Hans stepped into the room the magician sprang up with 
a shrill cry; his face brightened. 

He controlled himself with a violent effort, and came towards 
him courteous as ever. 

Hans explained curtly that he had come to settle the business 
proposed so many years ago. 

At these words the face of the other lighted up, and his evil 
eyes flashed as he said: 

“ I am glad for your own sake, my dear friend, that you have 
thought better of it in time. Two hours and I, myself, should 
not have been in a position to restore your property. Come, 
make haste and lose no time.” 

“ Oh, you hellhound! ” thought Hans. He said nothing, 
but took up the proffered knife and walked to the window, 
ostensibly to make a cut in his finger. In the mean time he 
drew out his tube, unscrewed it so that a few drops fell upon the 
pen, and the remainder he smeared on his finger. 

Then he wrote his name in the book. 

The other requested him to cross out the last name and Hans 
complied. 

This name was the magician’s own, by which he had sold 
himself to the Devil as a substitute for another, whose name had 
stood before in the book, but was now crossed out. 

The magician cast one more glance at the book to convince 
himself that all was right, then closed it with a sardonic grin, 
saying: 

“ It is well. Your Dreams are now at your service. But let 
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me make a suggestion : Dine with me to-night. I think there 
will be a third, later on—a merry fellow. I shall be glad to 
have you make his acquaintance." 

Hans willingly assented. He had eaten nothing all day but 
a few dry crusts, and hunger tormented him sorely. 

The magician ordered up a dainty meal, with the finest wines, 
and both did ample justice to it. 

It was long since Hans had eaten and drunk so well, and his 
contentment was doubled by the presence of his beloved Dreams, 
who surrounded his chair and looked at him with friendly 
smiles. 

The magician was transformed. He was in the best of humors, 
jested, and retailed a thousand choice stories, so that Hans, who 
did his duty by the wines, quite forgot to rise from the table. 

Midnight approached. The two revelers became more up¬ 
roarious. They sang the liveliest ballads and ditties, in which 
Hans was not backward. 

All the gay reminiscences of his wild city life awakened in him. 
His eyes sparkled. He had quite forgotten in whose company 
he was, and was about to throw himself on his brother revelers' 
neck, when the clock struck. 

At that instant the sound of hoofs reverberated in the dis- 

The magician sprang up, but sat down again and filled Hans’ 
glass. Blit his hand shook so feverishly that he spilt the wine on 
his guest’s sleeve. Hans laughed good-naturedly. 

A clanking sound was heard on the stairs. The door burst 
open and a stranger in hunting-dress stood on the threshold. 
His green hat with cocks’ feathers was stuck jauntily on his black 
hair. His face was even more pallid and drawn than the magi¬ 
cian’s, and from his eyes flashed a greenish flame like a brand 
from hell, so that the malicious face of the other actually 
seemed benignant in comparison. 

“ Good-evening, comrade,” he said with mocking friendliness, 
approaching the magician, who had risen and advanced towards 
him, “ I find you in merry company. You probably wish to 
strengthen yourself for your journey. Well, you cannot complain 
that I have kept you waiting.” 

He drew out his watch. 

It pointed to one minute before midnight. 

“ Excuse me,” returned the other, with forced politeness ; 
“ to my sorrow, I find myself prevented from accompanying 
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my honored guest to-night. ^ In the mean while this gentleman 
here (and he pointed to Hans) will have the honor of taking my 

“ You lie! ” cried the other, and two clear flames shot from 
his eyes. “ You fall to me. I have no power over this 

“ See for yourself, gracious master,” answered the magician, 
with a grin of satisfaction. 

Hans, in the meantime, had reeled up to the stranger with a 
glass of wine, and stammered thickly: 


“ Drink, brother Satan 1 You must have a hellish thirst in your 
warm lodgings 1 ” 

The stranger took no notice of him, but kept his blazing eyes 
fixed on the magician, who had brought the great book to the 
light and had turned to the last page. 

With a yell of agony he let the book fall to the ground. 
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Hans’ name, as well as the line striking out his own signature 
had vanished. 

The magical ink had the property of fading in a few hours’ 

The wretched man cowered back into the farthest comer of 
the room, with ashen face and shaking limbs. 

Satan broke into a peal of infernal laughter before which the 
walls tottered. 

Even Hans was brought somewhat to his senses by these 
diabolical sounds, and shrank back, while his Golden Dreams 
huddled anxiously around him hke chickens about the mother 

The clock on the wall sonnded the first stroke. 

Satan ceased laughing and looked at his prey as a snake 
transfixes a bird with its gaze. It was impossible to portray 
this basilisk-like stare and the agony of death painted on the 
doomed man’s face. 

The most blood-curdling of all was that he himself, fascinated 
by this gaze, shaking and tottering, lifted his foot and mechan¬ 
ically advanced at each stroke of the clock a step nearer his 

At the twelfth stroke there was a terrible crash, and the earth 
shook as in an earthquake. 

Hans lost consciousness. When he came to, he stood alone 
in the wood, in the black night. 

But around him shone a clear radiance like shimmering gold. 
It was his dear Dreams, who glided before him and lighted him 
on his way to his hut. 

The next morning the report spread throughout the village 
that Hans the Dreamer had come back and lay as before in his 
tumble-down hut. 

All came to see him—partly from curiosity, partly from sym- 

He took good care not to tell his visitors his true story. He 
only told them that after varying fortunes he wished to end his 
days in his native village. 

Concerning his Golden Dreams he was silent, as the wise 
woman had commanded him. 

The parish helped him in every way. They repaired his hut 
and provided work for him. And when he was old and could 
work no longer, he sat the whole day long in his armchair by the 
fire, and his face shone so brightly that he was a wonder to behold. 
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But he told no one what he saw. 

Only in the evening, when school was over, and the children 
came running to him and crowded around his knee to listen to 
his wonderful fairy tales, did he tell them of his Golden Dreams, 
for that the wise woman permitted. 

The children listened to him seriously, and did not laugh at 
him as their elders had done, for they understood him. 

Years passed away. His brothers and sisters were long since 
dead. The children who had listened to his stories had grown 
up and troubled themselves no more about him, for they had 
other things to do. His Dreams alone remained true to him 
and brightened his old age as they had his youth. 

And when after long years he lay alone in his hut, a weary 
old man, without chick or child, and felt his last hour approach¬ 
ing, his Dreams pressed closer around his bed. He raised his 
dying eyes to them, smiled a last time, stretched out his hand to 
them, let it sink, and bade farewell. 

Over his head hung a shimmering crown of radiance. It was 
the Golden Dreams’ last greeting to their friend. 




M uch of the story of the Glendowie Monster, now on the 
tongues of all in the north who are not afraid to speak, has 
been bom of ugly fancies since the night of September 4, 1890, 
when that happened which sent the country to bed with long can¬ 
dles for the rest of the month. I was at Glendowie Castle that 
night, and I heard the scream that made nigh two hundred people 
suddenly stand still in the dance; but of what is now being said I 
take no stock, thinking it damning to a noble house; and of 
what was said before that night I will repeat only the native 
gossip and the story of the children, which I take to be human 
rather than the worst horror of all, as some would have it. 

There are those in Glendowie who hold that this Thing has 
been in the castle, and there held down by chains, since the year 
1200, when the wild Lady Mildred gave it birth and died of 
sight of it; and in the daylight (but never before wine), they 
will speak the name of her lover, and so account for 1200 A. D. 
being known in the annals of that house, not as a year of our 
Lord, but as the year of the Devil. I am not sufficiently old- 
fashioned for such a story, and rather believe that the Thing was 
never in the castle until the coming home from Africa of him 
who was known as the Left-Handed Earl, which happened a 
matter of seventy years ago. The secret manner of his coming 
and the oddness of his attendants, with a wild story of his clear¬ 
ing the house of all other servants for fifteen days, during which 
he was not idle, raised a crop of scandal that has not yet been 
cut level with the earth. To be plain, it is said by those who 
believe witchcraft to be done with, that the Left-Handed Earl 
brought the Thing from Africa, and in fifteen days had a home 
made for it in the castle—a home that none could find the way to. 
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save himself and a black servant, who frequently disappeared for 
many days at a time, yet was known always to be within.whistie 
of his master. Men said furtively that this Thing was the heir, 
and again there was the devil’s shadow in the story, as if the 
devil could be a woman. 

Half a century ago the Left-Handed Earl died, and they will 
tell you of a three-days’ search for a minister brave enough to 
pray by the open coffin, and that, in the middle of the prayer, 
the mourners rose to their feet and ran out of the room, because of 
something squatting on the corpse’s chest. There are many such 
stories of the Thing, against which all who might have seen shut 
there eyes so quickly that no two drew the same likeness. But 
this is no great matter, for what they say they saw I will not tell, 
and I would that none had ever told me. 

There have been four earls since then; but, if the tale of the 
Thing be true, not one of them lawful earls. Yet until the 4th 
of September, 1890, since the time of the Left-Handed Earl, it 
has always been the same black servant who waited on the 
Thing, so that many marveled and called these two one, as they 
are not. Of the earls I have nothing to tell that could not be 
told by other men, save this, that they paced their halls by night, 
and have ever had an ear of listening, not to what was being said 
to them, but as if for some sudden cry from beyond. 

It is not a pretty story, except what is told of the monster’s 
love of children; and though, until the 4th of September, 
18go, I never believed what was told of the Thing and these 
children, I believe it now. What they say is, that it was so 
savage that not even the black servant could have gone within 
reach of it and lived ; yet with children scarce strong enough to 
walk, save on all-fours, it would play for hours, even as they 
played, but with a mother’s care for them. There are men of all 
ages in these parts who hold that they were with it in their child¬ 
hood and loved it, though now they shudder at a picture they 
recall, I think, but vaguely. And some of them, doubtless, are 
liars. It may be wondered why the Lords of Glendowie dared 
let a child into the power of one that would have broken them¬ 
selves across its knee ; and two reasons are given ; the first, that 
it knew when there were children in the castle, and would have 
broken down walls to reach them had they not been brought to 
it; the .other, that compassion induced the earls to give it the only 
pleasure it knew. Of these children some were of the tenantry 
and others of guests in the castle, and I have not heard of one 
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who dreaded the monster. If half of the stories be true, they 
would let it toss them sportively in the air, and they would sit 
with their arms around its neck while it made toys for them of 
splinters of wood or music by rattling its chains. I need not say 
that care was taken to keep these meetings from the parents of 
the children, in which conspiracy the children unconsciously 
joined, for the pleasant prattle of their new friend allayed sus¬ 
picion rather than roused it. Nevertheless, queer rumors arose 
in recent times which, I dare say, few believed who came 
from a distance; yet were they sufficiently disquieting to make 
guests leave their children at home, and, as I understand, on the 
4th of September, 1890, several years had passed since a child 
had slept in the castle. On that night there were many guests 
and one child, who,had been in bed for some hours when the 
Thing broke loose. 

The occasion was the coming of age of the heir, and seldom, 
1 suppose, has there been such a company in a hou.se renowned 
for hospitality. There were many persons from distant parts, 
which means London, and all the great folk of our country, with 
others not so great in that gathering, though capable of making 
a show at most. After the dancing begins, no man is ever a 
prominent figure in a room to those who are there merely to look 
on, as I was; and I now remember, as the two which my eyes 
followed with greatest pleasure, our hostess, a woman of winning 
manners, yet cold when need be, and the lady who was shortly 
to become her daughter, a languid girl, pretty to look at when 
her lover, the heir, was by her side. I know that nearly all pres¬ 
ent that night speak now of a haggard look on the earl’s face, 
and of quick glances between him and his wife; I know they 
say that the heir danced much to keep himself from thinking, 
and that his arm chattered on the waists of his partners; I know 
the story that he had learned of the existence of the Thing that 
night. But I was present, and I am persuaded that at the time 
all thought, as I did, that never was a gayer scene even at Glen- 
dowie, never a host and hostess more cordial, never a merry-eyed 
heir more anxious to be courteous to all and more than courteous 
to one. Dance succeeded dance. The hour was late, but an¬ 
other waltz was begun. Then suddenly- 

And at once the music stopped and the dancers were as still 
as stone figures. It had been a horrible, inhuman scream, so 
loud and shrill as to tear a way through all the walls of the castle; 
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a scream not of pain, but of triumph. I think it must have 
lasted half a minute, and then came silence, but still no one 
moved; we waited as if after lightning for the thunder. 

The first person I saw was the earl. His face was not white, 
but gray. His teeth were fixed and he was staring at the door, 
waiting for it to open. Some men hastened to the door, and he 
cast out his arms and drove them back. But he never looked at 
them. The heir I saw with his hands over his face. Many of the 
men stepped in front of the women. There was no whispering, I 
think. We all turned our eyes to the door. 

Some ladies screamed (one, I have heard, swooned, but we 
gave her not a glance) when the door opened. It was only the 
African servant who entered, a man most of us had heard of, 
but few had seen. He made a sign to the earl, who drew back 
from him and then stepped forward. The heir hurried to the 
door, and some of us heard this conversation : 

“ Not you, father.—me." 

“Stay here, my son; I entreat; I command.” 

“ Both,” said the servant, authoritatively; and then they went 
out with him, and the door closed. 

The dancing was resumed almost immediately. This is a 
strange thing to tell. Only a woman could have forced us to 
seem once more as we were before that horrid cry; and the 
woman was our hostess. As the door closed, my eyes met hers, 
and 1 saw that she had been speaking to the musicians. She 
was smiling graciously, as if what had occurred had been but 
an amusing interlude. I saw her take her place beside her 
partner, and begin the waltz again with the music. All looked 
at her with amazement, dread, pity, suspicion, but they had to 
dance. “ Does she know nothing ? ” I asked myself, overhear¬ 
ing her laughing merrily as she was whirled past me. Or was 
this the woman’s part in the tragedy while the men were doing 
theirs? What were they doing? It was whispered in the ball¬ 
room that they were in the open, looking for something that 
had escaped from the castle. 

• An hour, I dare say, passed, and neither the earl nor his son 
had returned. By this time it was known to all of us that the 
door of the ballroom was locked on the outside. Guests bade 
their hostess good-night, but could retire no further. One man 
dared request her to bid the servants unlock the door, and she 
smiled and asked him for the next waltz. 

.\bout two o’clock in the morning many of us heard a child’s 
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scream, that came, as we thought, from the hall in the castle. 
A moment afterward we again heard it—this time from the 
shrubbery. I saw the countess shake with fear at last, but it 
was only for a moment. Already she was beckoning to the 
musicians to continue playing. One of the guests stopped them, 
, by raising his hand. He was the child’s father. 

“ You must bid the servants unbar the door,” he said to the 
countess, sternly, “ or I will force it open.” 

“ You cannot leave this room, sir,” she answered, quite com¬ 
posedly. And then he broke out passionately, fear for his child 
mastering him. Something about devil’s work, he said. 

“ There is someone on the other side of that door who would 
not hesitate to kill you,” she replied. And we knew that she 
spoke of the native servant. 

“ Order him to open the door.” 

“ I will not.” 

In another moment the door would have been broken open 
had she not put her back against it. Her eyes were now flash¬ 
ing. The men looked at each other in doubt; and each of 
them, I know, were for tearing her from the door. It was then 
that we heard the report of a gun. 

It is my belief that the countess saved the life of her guest by 
preventing his leaving the ballroom. For close on another hour 
she stood at the door, and the servants gathered round her like 
men ready to support their mistress. 

We were now in groups, whispering and listening, and I shall 
tell you what I heard, believing it to be all that was heard by 
any of us, though some of those present that night now tell 
stranger tales. I heard a child laughing, and I doubt not that 
we were meant to hear it, to appease the parents’ fear; I heard 
the tramp of men in the hall, and on the stairs, and afterward 
an unpleasant dirge from above. A carriage drove up the walk 
and stopped at the door. Then came heavy noises on the stair, 
as of some weight being slowly moved down it. By and by the 
carriage drove off. The earl returned to the ballroom, but no 
one was allowed to leave it until daybreak. I lost sight of the 
countess when the earl came in, but many say that he whispered 
something to her, to which she. replied, “ Thank God I ” and 
then fainted. No explanation of this odd affair was given to 
the company; but it is believed that the Thing, whatever it was, 
was shot that night and taken away by the heir and the servant 
to Africa, there to be buried. 



T he darkening twilight immerses the horizon in purple, 
making it seem more distant; glazes the surface of the 
ponds, doubling their dejith; and the night comes, with the cold. 

At the foot of a hill is a road. A little girl, barefoot and very 
poor, is leading a flock, another’s flock, along this road. She is 
the living image—though for her there be so little of living—of 
misery and abandonment. In her twelve short years her hands 
have grown feebler, more weary, even than are those of the very 
aged. But in her deep eyes the ideal sequences have prolonged 
themselves; through days of silence, doubtless, she has dreamed ; 
and through the nights, too, under the pale light of the stars. 
The understanding of the lowly is sometimes divine. 

Suddenly, in the middle of the road, her dog stops, as if trans¬ 
fixed, and stands trembling and awe-stricken. Marie, advancing, 
perceives, in the shadow of the thicket, a form half obscured, 
yet radiantly white, and encircled with an aureole. 

The child has prescience of a miracle, and is not astonished. 
She mutely considers the mysterious Being. Ves, it is an Angel 
—with flowing robe, with abundant locks, with visage severely 
• TranslatcJ by Reuben B. Davenport, from the French, for Short Stories 
—Copyrighted. Illustrations by L. de Bernebruck. 
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pure, such as one sees in the frescoes on the walls of churches. 
But this Angel has only one wing, and his mien is ineffably sad. 
Putting her hands together, palm to palm, she speaks to him 


Prince of Heaven, I salute you! I would serve you. Since 
you are come hither, it must be to bring joy on the earth, and 1 
thank you 1 ” 

But the Immortal answers with a great sob, and then quickly 
exclaims: 

“ Where am I ? On earth, in exile I Bani.slied! Stricken! 
Chastised 1 It is joy that I bring, hast thou said, O daughter of 
men ? Alas 1 behold me! What am I ? 

“ In the fall ordained to me, I have lost a wing! No more 
of Heaven, nor yet am I of earth I Suspense and fear hold hor¬ 
rible menace for me of things unknown. On high, it seems, I 
yesterday declared too hard a judgment upon mankind, their pas- 
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sions—their vileness, as it is called—upon crimes whereof I 
knew not. So, as punishment for judgment temerarious, the 
King of Kings, the Power Supreme, hath sentenced me to test 
the terrestrial life, a prey to those temptations I erstwhile re¬ 
garded as beneath contempt. Should I resist, and prove the 
victor iq these successive trials, then will the azure and the gold, 
the unchangeable firmament and its eternal glories, be restored 
to me. But, should I once fail, I must dwell in this, thy world, 
until the final judgment of men. I am afraid—of all things. 
And thou—who art thou ? ” 

“ I am only a poor, kinless child, received of charity, who a 
farmer’s sheep must guard that I may live—sometimes hardly; 
sometimes well, according to the weather—and who, an Angel 
seeing, kneel to him in 
prayer, that he will bear me 

hence to Heaven-” 

Then the Angel wept yet 

“ .^las! Heaven is closed 
to me, and this one wing, 
that I must drag so pain¬ 
fully, but deepens my afflic¬ 
tion, reminding me of my 
origin, and nothing serving 
me upon this earth where 
I must walk. It is the 
last warning that remains 
to me. At my first fault, this, 
too, will fall, and I shall be 
bound to this nether sphere, in¬ 
exorably delivered over to vile- 
ness, far from yonder sublimity 
of sp.ace—I, Cyriam the Mag¬ 
nificent, Bearer of Light! Oh, 
these temptations of men 1 How 
1 dread them, child, even as 
before I scorned them! What 
is that dreadful noise ? ” 

Strident songs disturbed the stillness of the night, and the 
lurid glare of torches, tossed by the wind, drew nearer, and 
dyed with bloody hue the desolate countryside, wakened to 
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Amid a troop on horseback, Regina, the courtesan, was re¬ 
turning to her dwelling from a forest chase. The noisy cortege 
stopped in front of Cyriam and Marie. 

“ What's there ? Some vagabonds ? Make way! Make way!" 

The Angel, circled by the scarlet torches, looked whiter even 
than before. At sight of him there were bursts of laughter. 

“ What kind of crippled fowl is here ? Loose ye the dogs, 
the chase is not yet done! It’s a stork—or is it, perchance, a 
white turkey-cock ? ’’ 

The Angel, risen to bis full height, snatched a sword from 
one of those who were pressing upon him, and laid him dead at 
his feet. 

A peal of thunder resounded. The second wing fell, the 
white robe also, and the aureole vanished. A voice cried: 



“The first trial—Anger! ” 

Already the courtesan, Regina, had thrown herself into the 
combat. Now she gazed upon the Angel, struck by his super¬ 
human beauty. 

“Come, I love thee!” she said. “Thou didst well to slay this 
fellow. He insulted thee, the drunkard! Follow me! ” 

Then Cyriam cried: 

“ Since no longer I am more than man, earth’s pleasures shall 
be mine. I’ll follow thee—^thou art beautiful—and I—I, indeed, 
am lost!” 

And as he mingled with the throng, they did homage to him 
for his valor and his splendid presence. 
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Marie, left alone, wept in the highway, knowing that a great 
evil had befallen; and her dog, for pity’s sake, licked the tear¬ 
drops from her eyes, while her sheep grazed where they listed. 

Cyriam, of origin divine, is great among men. He is the most 
beautiful, the strongest, the most beloved. He has wished for 
gold—he is rich; for land and titles—he has them. In war, he 
exterminates, and the obscure crowd of combatants give way 
before him, lose their footing, terrified by the supernatural. After 
Regina, who died for love, others have adored him. The earth 
is illumined by his brig' tness. And his adventures are number¬ 
less. He has succumbed successively to all human temptations. 
The seven capital sins are his best companions; by all his im¬ 
mortal force, which multiplies the evil tenfold and prolongs it 
indefinitely, he surpasses the worst human culprit. He acknowl¬ 
edges neither fatigue nor repose. He pauses not. 

Sometimes, however, he looks upward and sighs. Yet the 
sounds about him again divert him, and he returns to his wished- 
for pleasure. 

As time pass^, bitterness comes. The immortal beholds death 
about him. As he is human of heart, so has he loved unre¬ 
servedly both mistresses and friends. He sees them grow old, 
sadden and die. Others he has after them, but their fate is the 
same. Alone unchangeable, he sees them pass away, and each 
time that a loved being disappears, he suffers and weeps. 

How many times did he suffer and weep during ten human 
centuries, which seemed to him as hardly so many days ? And 
his martyrdom was of every hour. Renewal did not fill up the 
gulfs of the past. 

Across the throng of faces that he had met in the abolished 
years, two memories haunted him implacably: That of Heaven, 
and, also—how strange, indeed!—that of Marie, the poor child 
whom he had met on that first evening, and who now, doubtless, 
had long been dead. And it was the women who resembled 
Marie that he preferred above the others. 

Thus, amidst noise and commotion, Cyriam existed for century 
after century. Then, one day, weary of everything, envying 
mankind, whose inevitable escape is death (which yet may be 
advanced by self-killing), he drew apart from the abodes of 
civilized men, walking for a long time in the solitude of the fields. 

At twilight, as on the evening of long ago, he sat him down at 
the foot of a hill, in a corner of a deserted road. 
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Suddenly he saw a poor, barefoot child coming towards him, 
leading a rich flock through the deepening gloom. With pant¬ 
ing breath he watched her as she drew nigh, and he murmured: 

“ Oh, earth! Oh, earth accursed! Yet will I pardon thee if 
this poor child be by a miracle the child of long ago, the first 
one met, whose memory—why, I know not—dwells ever in my 
dream. For thee have I suffered, oh, earth ! I judged of men 
too hardly, though I knew them not. Now, more guilty myself 
than all mankind together, I absolve them. Have mercy upon 
them ! But the child comes near. Who art thou, little one ? ” 

“ A poor, kinless child, who have ever been very unhappy. 
And you, oh. Prince of Heaven, beautiful Angel, for such by your 
wings I know you to be, I come to supplicate you to take me 
with you—up yonder, whither you go.” 

Cyriam started. Behind him, in very truth, he felt the quiver¬ 
ing of his wings divine. God, because he was penitent, recalled 
him to the light. Yet he spake again ; 

“ So it is thou, Marie, the first whom I met—here find I thee 
again, my sister, after a thousand years ! ” 

“ No,” said the child, guileless of heart; “ I know not what 
you mean. Yet hapless little girls are of all time in this world. 
Misery is their name, and I am one of them.” 

And Cyriam, the Pardoned ; Cyriam, the Charitable, opening 
his wide wings, quivering with rapture, took the child up in his 
arms, and bore her aloft into the eternal glory reconquered. 



THE WHITE JASMINE^ 


By Amalia Solano 



I HE “Imperial Bagdad," the city of the 
powerful Caliphs of the East, was in 
mourning. The shops were closed, and 
[ the bazaars, with their thousand ciuiosi- 
1 ties brought from far off regions, did 
not gladden the eyes of the passers- 
by. At the mosques, men and women, 
prostrated on the stone floor, prayed 
fervently to Allah; for the flower and 
pride of Bagdad, the morning star. 


Leila-Radyah, the beautiful, the daughter of the Caliph, was 
dying; dying slowly of an unknown disease; and all the science 
contained in the vast Caliphate of Bagdad, or the gold spent 
by her frantic father, had been powerless to bring back to her 
cheeks the beautiful roses of health. 

All the men skilled in the medical science in Bagdad, Magi 
from Persia, Sages from Egypt, who had acquired in a wonder¬ 
ful way the secrets of medicine possessed by the ancient Egyp¬ 
tian priests, learned physicians from the Greek empire; all had 
tried their knowledge and skill on the Princes.s, and endeavored 
to bring her back from the shadowy world she was soon to enter; 
but after awhile they gave up in despair, and declared that only 
Allah, the great Allah, could restore her to health; then the 
Caliph, to whom Leila-Radyah was as the light of heaven is to 
the soul, bowed his head in mute grief, and with Eastern humility 
exclaimed, “ Allah-il-Allah, it is fate.” 

One day when the sun was sinking in the far west, a traveller 
entered Bagdad through one of the gates which looked toward 
the side of the rising sun; a mafTadvanced in years, his swarthy 
skin and bright youthful eyes contrasting oddly with the snowy 
whiteness of his beard and hair. His dress, travel-worn and 
stained, and made in a different fashion from the prevailing wa- 
■ • Written for Short Stories—Copyrighted. 
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in Bagdad, indicated that he came from a long distance. The 
man approached an Arab standing at a street comer and said 
with quiet dignity, 

“ Take me to the palace of thy master, the Caliph." 

The Arab answered simply, 

“ Come with me,” and the stranger followed on his foot- 

When at the door of the palace the traveller dismissed his 
guide, and said to the guard: 

“ I wish to see the great Caliph; tell him that a ‘ Wise Man ’ 
from far away India has come to cure the Princess.” 

The soldier took him to the King, for he had orders to imme¬ 
diately introduce into the royal presence anyone coming on such 
an errand as this. 

With great majesty and solemn countenance, the “ Wise Man" 
advanced toward the Caliph. When at the foot of the throne he 
stopped, crossed his hands on his breast, and without kneeling, 
bowed profoundly three times; then waited for the sovereign to 
speak. 

“ What dost thou want ? ” asked the King. 

“ Mirror of the faithful! Defender of the tme faith, the fame 
of thy might and power has reached even to the banks of our 
sacred river—the purifying Ganges; also, of how thy daughter, 
the flower of Moslem, was ill and dying, and earthly science was 
powerless to save her from crossing the dreaded bridge; but I, 
O King I can .save her.” 

“ How can that be ? ” asked the Caliph in wonder. “ Thou 
hast not even seen her.” 

“ Thou hast said it; but the stars have revealed to me their 
secret, and I can save her from death. Take me to her.” 

On a couch, surrounded by her female slaves, amid cushions 
and silks of Damask, lay Leila-Radyah, pale as moonlight; the 
two midnight stars which in hialth lighted her face were heavily 
veiled by her eyelids. She was supremely beautiful, even at her 
dying hour. 

The Hindoo approached her couch, and with his hand touched 
lightly her forehead. She opened her eyes and dosed them 
again, sinking immediately into the usual stupor. 

Then the “ Wise Man ” walked toward the exit of the room 
and the Caliph went with him. The Hindoo walked by the side 
of the monarch, silent and thoughtful, and when they entered die 
throne-room, asked from the sovereign a secret audience. 
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Hastily dismissing everyone, the Caliph prepared himself to 
hear what the stranger had to say. 

The Hindoo began to speak in a low, impressive voice, carry¬ 
ing conviction and hope to the heart of the poor father. 

“ It is decreed by Fate, that the Princess, thy daughter, leave 
this world for the one promised to the faithful, when four times 
the moon shall have shone full in the midnight sky; but Allah 
has left thee one hope. Only one thing can save her; and the 
remedy is as difficult to obtain as her illness is mysterious. Art 
thou ready to make every sacrifice for her ? ” 

“ Yes; if thou canst do aught for her, speak, and it she 
lives, I will give thee gold, and land, and slaves; I will make 
thee wealthy; more, even her hand in marriage thou shalt 

“ No, King, I ask nothing, and only wish to return to my 
country when the Princess is cured. Gold has no charms for 
me, nor woman any allurement. Her hand must be the reward 
of her saviour; for I will only indicate what will cure her, and a 
young, vigorous man must go in search of it. Listen to me, O 
great Caliph! 

“ Far away, in the west, in the region of the setting sun, is a 
land; the fairest land in this mortal world. Its name is Hispania. 
In this country the sky is always blue and pure. Its mountains 
shine like precious stones when stricken by the morning sun; 
soft breezes from the sea fan the leaves of tall, stately trees, and 
amid their foliage sings the bird with the flute-like voice, a song 
of love to the stars above. The ground is covered with a carpet 
of moss and flowers, with here and there a tiny rivulet crystalline 
as a diamond descending from the mountains, and making its 
way toward the sea. 

“ In this paradise of earth, cultivated by the hands of an houri, 
grows a beautiful white flower, exhaling a fragrance like unto 
that of the breezes of Heaven; if anyone can go to that far-off 
land, and bring this heavenly flower to Bagdad before thy 
daughter dies, then she will live; for its perfume means life and 
health to her. Have this fact proclaimed through all thy king¬ 
dom, and let those who wish to undertake the perilous journey 
go, and may Allah grant that they return in time.” 

Through all the kingdom the criers proclaimed the news, that 
if any man, however humble or poor he might be, could obtain 
and bring the wonderful flower from the Occident, he would 
have as a reward the hand of the beautiful Leila-Radyah. 
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Three powerful princes who loved Leila-Radyah started on 
the long journey in quest of the life-giving blossom. 

The first, young and handsome Prince Ali, perished in the 
burning sands when crossing the Arabian desert. 

The second, a nephew of the Caliph, Hassan, decided to make 
the voyage by water; so, on reaching the Mediterranean shore, 
embarked, and a few days after fell captive into the hands of 
pirates. He was set at liberty after paying a heavy ransom, and, 
tired of .suffering misfortunes, returned to his native land. 

The third, Ab-de-Rhaman, was a prince of the royal house of 
the Omnyades, a dynasty which had been overthrown by the 
grandfather of the present Caliph. Ab-de-Rhaman was young 
and handsome; Princess Leila-Radyah was the soul of his soul, 
and she also loved him, but the Caliph had sworn never to give his 
daughter to the young prince; but now, should he go and bring 
the magic flower, when the beautiful Leila rose from her couch 
she would belong to him, for the Caliph had promised her hand 
to her saviour and a Caliph never breaks his word once given 
to his subjects. So he started from Bagdad toward Hispania 
with his heart full of love for his Princess. Well he knew the 
perils and difficulties that he would encounter on the way; but 
what cared he for all the hardships he would have to suffer, if 
only he could come back to Bagdad in time and with the beauti¬ 
ful blossom in his hand ? 

He crossed the desert of Mesopotamia and reached the sea¬ 
shore. He engaged passage in a Greek trading vessel bound for 
Gallia and Hispania, but a tempest threw him on the coast of 
Africa. Nothing daunted, Ab-de-Rhaman continued his way 
on foot. He suffered hunger and thirst; he was taken prisoner, 
but he escaped, and at last, leaving behind the burning sands 
and barren rocks of the African soil, he crbssed the narrow sea 
between the African continent and Hispania. That night the 
moon shone full in the midnight sky for the second time. He 
stood on the rock of “Jabel-Tarik ”• and gave thanks to Allah. 

Beautiful beyond description was Hispania. The sky wa.s 
bluer than the Indian sapphires, and the ground was carpeted by 
bright-hued flowers. 

The kingdom of the Goths was established in Hispania, and 
Ab-de-Rhaman saw that the women wore their faces uncovered. 
Their eyes were of the color of the sky, and their hair like sun¬ 
beams. Yet he saw no woman as beautiful as his Leila-Radyah. 

• Gibraltar. 
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The people spoke a strange language, and could not under¬ 
stand him, so they took him to a wizard who passed his time col¬ 
lecting Bowers of the field during the day, and at night looking 
at the stars from the top of an old turret. 

The astrologer spoke to Ab-de-Rhaman in his own language, 
and it was like sweetest music to the ears of the exiled prince. 
He told the wizard his story, and received from his hands a 
beautiful pure white blossom with jpetals as white and soft as 
the silks of Damask, and a perfume like unto that of paradise. 

The magician also gave him a box of sandal wood, of curious 
workmanship, inside of which the flower should be placed that it 
could reach the Eastern city fragrant and fresh. 

How the Prince treasures his little casket, containing the won¬ 
derful life-giving flower. He thanks Allah, and then saying fare¬ 
well to the astrologer, starts on his eastward journey. 

Hardships, misfortunes are nothing to Ab-de-Rhaman; he 
has only one thought, to reach the Queen of the East, Bagdad 
the beautiful, before the moon has shown full for the fourth 
time in the midnight sky. 

Night and day he presses to his heart his treasure, the sandal¬ 
wood box, with the health-giving flower inside; and at last one 
day, Ab-de-Rhaman sees, with the first rays of the morning sun, 
the minarets crowned by the crescent of the queenly city of 
Bagdad. 

He hears the ulema, that from the tall minarets calls the people 
to their morning prayer, and sees that the gates of the city are 
thrown open; then, taking off his tattered shoes, the Prince falls 
on his face and gives thanks to the mighty Allah; for to-day is 
the last day of grace, and in the night the moon will shine full 
for the fourth time in the midnight sky. 

He enters the city. No one knows him, so soiled and tom 
are his garments, and his hair and beard long and unkempt 
He goes to the presence of the Caliph, and, kneeling before 
him, says: 

“ Behold, oh great king! mirror of the faithful, son of our 
great prophet I behold, I bring here the flower that will cure 
the princess Leila-Radyah,” and the Caliph asks in wonder, for 
he had lost all hope of ever having the flower: 

“ Who art thou ? ” 

; “I am the prince Ab-de-Rhaman," and the Caliph bows 
again his head, and says: “ It is fate;” then, “ Follow me.” 

Together they go to the bower of Leila-Radyah, and see her 
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beautiful pale face. Now she hardly breathes, but the “ Wise 
Man ” from India approaches her couch, gives utterance to 
some mysterious words, then places the white blossom beneath 
her nostrils, and calls her spirit from the shadows. 

She opens her eyes, and the blood comes back to her cheeks 
and lips; then they know that she will live; but the beautiful 
white blossom, fresh and fragrant a minute before, is withered 
and yellow, as if scorched by fire. 

There was great rejoicing at the wedding of Leila-Radyah and 
Ab de-Rhaman; but after awhile the Prince yearned again for a 
sight of that beautiful far-off land, which was the image of 
paradise; and so it came to pass that he, at the head of a great 
tirmy, crossed Africa, conquering everything on his way, and 
crossed again the Straits of “ Jabel-Tarik," and defeated the 
effeminate Gothic King Rodrigo. 

Beautiful Hispania was conquered and submitted to the 
Saracen rulers, and Ab-de-Rhaman was the first Caliph, the 
founder of the great Caliphate of Cordova, reigning many years 
in glory with his beautiful Sultana Leila-Radyah. 

The wonderful sandal-wood box was preserved to the last of 
the Saracenic rule in the mosque of Cordova, then it was lost, 
but the jasmine was always considered by the Moslems, m Spain, 
a sacred flower. 
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OR want of something better to do, I stepped into 
■H|K the shop of one of those dealers in curiosities, or 
dealers in bric-a-brac, as they are called in 
Parisian slang—so perfectly unintelligible to 
^ the rest of France. 

^ No doubt you have peeped through the 

windows of some of these shops, since it has become the fashion 
to buy old furniture, and the smallest stockbroker thinks he must 
have his room in the style of the Middle Ages. 

It is somewhat like the shop of a dealer in old iron, an up¬ 
holsterer’s store, an alchemist’s laboratory, and a painter’s studio, 
all in one. In these mysterious dens, where a prudent twilight 
filters through the shutters, what is most notoriously ancient is 
the dust. The cobwebs there are more authentic than the 
guipures, and the old pear wood there is younger than the ma¬ 
hogany that arrived only yesterday from America. 

My bric-a-brac dealer’s shop was a real Capernaum. All the 
centuries and all the countries seemed to have made an appoint¬ 
ment to meet there. A red Etruscan lamp stood upon a Boule 
cabinet with ebony panels severely set off by filaments of copper; 
a sofa of the time of Louis XV. carelessly stretched out its slen¬ 
der legs under a solid table of the reign of Louis XIII., with 
heavy convolutions of oak, with carved foliage and mythological 
monsters intermingled. 

The ribboned cuirass of a suit of damasked Milan armor 
glittered in a comer; cupids and nymphs in biscuit, grotesque 
Chinese images, Dresden and old Sivres cups encumbered the 
stands and what-nots. 

On the serrated shelves of dressing-tables beamed some im¬ 
mense Japanese dishes, in red and blue patterns heightened by 
;h, for Short Stories— 
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hatchings of gold, side by side with some of Bernard Palissy’s 
enamels, representing snakes, frogs and lizards in relief. 

From the overflowing cabinets escaped cascades of Chinese 
s-ilk with its silvery sheen, waves of brocatel riddled with lumi¬ 
nous specks by an oblique sunbeam; portraits of all ages smiled 
through their yellow varnish in more or less tarnished frames. 

The proprietor was careful to follow me along the tortuous 
passage between the piles of furniture, restraining with his hands 
the dangerous sweep of my coat tails and watching over my 
elbows with the restless attention of the antiquary and the usurer. 

A singular figure was that of the proprietor; his immense head 
as smooth as a knee, and fringed by a scanty aureola of white 
hair, which was set off more sharply by the light salmon color of 
his skin, gave him a false air of patriarchal good-nature, cor¬ 
rected, however, by the glittering of his two little yellow eyes, 
that quivered in their orbits like two louis-d’or upon quicksilver. 
The curve of his nose had an aquiline outline that recalled the 
Jewish or Oriental type. His hands—lean, thin, veined, full of 
sinews sticking out like the strings of a violin, with nails that 
resemble the claws that terminate the membraneous wings of 
bats—moved with a sort of senile oscillation uncomfortable to 
look at; but these nervously twitching hands became as firm as 
steel pincers or lobster’s claws as soon as they took up any pre¬ 
cious object—an onyx cup, a Venetian glass, or a Bohemian 
crystal plate. This old fellow had such a profoundly rabbinical 
and cabalistic air that he would have been burned three centuries 
ago for his looks. 

“ Won’t you buy something of me to-day, sir ? Here is a 
Malay creese with its blade undulating like a flame; look at these 
grooves for draining off the blood, these teeth pointing backward 
for tearing out the entrails when the dagger is drawn out; it is a 
ferocious weapon, a fine specimen, and it would show well in 
your collection; this two-handed sword is very handsome; it is 
one of Joseph de la Hera’s, and what superb work there is on it.” 

“No, I have enough arms and instruments of carnage; I 
should like a little figure, some sort of thing that would do me 
for a paperweight, for I can’t endure all these manufactured 
bronzes that the stationers sell, and that are invariably found on 
every desk.” 

The old gnome, rummaging through his ancient lumber, spread 
out before me antique bronzes, or what he called such, bits of 
malachite, little Hindoo or Chinese idols, a kind of Oriental 
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plaything of jade, the incarnation of Brahma or Vishnu, wonder¬ 
fully suited for anything but this divine employment of holding 
newspapers and letters in place. 

I was hesitating between a porcelain dragon quite constellated 
with warts, with its throat garnished with fangs and bristles, and 
a very abominable little Mexican fetich, representing the naked 
god Huitzilopotchli, when I chanced to notice a charming foot 
that I took at first for the fragment of some antique Venus. 

It had those beautiful and tawny reddish hues which give to 
Florentine bronze its warm and lively look, so preferable to the 
verdigris color of the common bronzes, that might well be taken 
for statues in a state of decomposition; a satiny gloss there was 
over its contours, polished by the loving kisses of twenty centu¬ 
ries ; for it must be a Corinthian brass, a work of the best period, 
perhaps a cast of Lysippus. 

“ This foot will just do for me," said I to the shopkeeper, who 
looked rather ironically and slyly at me, as he handed me the 
desired object so that I might examine it more at my ease. 

I was surprised at its lightness. It was not a metallic foot, but 
a foot of real flesh—an embalmed foot, a mummy’s foot. By 
looking at it closely, the grain of the skin could be distinguished 
and the almost imperceptible figuring imprinted by the woof of 
the bandages. The toes were small, delicate, with nails as per¬ 
fect, fine, transparent as agates. The great toe went off sh'ghtly 
from the others, in the antique fashion, and gave it an easy look 
—the lightness of a bird’s foot. The sole, hardly streaked by a 
few invisible hatchings, showed that it had never touched the 
ground, and had only come in contact with the finest mats of 
Nile reeds and the softest of panther-skin rugs. 

“ Ha, ha! so you want the Princess Hermonthis’ foot,” said 
the shopkeeper, with a strange sneer, fixing his owlish eyes upon 
me; “ ha, ha, ha! for a paperweight. An original idea, the idea 
of an artist. Anybody telling old Pharaoh that his beloved 
daughter’s foot was to be used for a paperweight would certainly 
have astonished him, when he was having a mountain of granite 
dug out to put in it the triple coffin painted and gilded and all 
covered with hieroglyphics and beautiful pictures of the judge 
ment of souls,” added the queer little man, in a low tone, and as 
if talking to himself. 

“ How much will you sell me this fragment of a mummy for?" 

“ Ah, as dear as I possibly can, for it is a splendid piece. If 
I had its mate, you wouldn’t get it for less than five hundred 
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francs. There is nothing more rare than the daughter of a 
Pharaoh.” 

“ Of course, it is not common; but, how much do you want 
for it ? First, I warn you, though, that all the treasure I possess 
amounts to just five louis. I will buy anything that costs five 
louis, but nothing for more than that. If you should search all 
my pockets and my most secret drawers, you wouldn’t find 
another single bit of money.” 

“ Five louis for the Princess Hermonthis’ foot is very little, 
very little indeed, for an authentic foot,” said the dealer, tossing 
his head and rolling up his eyes. “ Well, take it, and I will 
give you its wrapper into the bargain,” he continued, winding 
it within an old scrap of damask; “ very fine, real damask, 
Indian damask, that has never been dyed over; very strong 
and soft it is,” murmured he, as he passed his fingers over 
the frayed fabric, a remnant of commercial habit that caused 
him to praise up an object that he himself thought only worth 
giving away. 

He slipped the gold coins into a sort of mediaeval alms-bag 
hanging at his belt, and repeated: “ The Princess Hermonthis' 
foot to be used for a paperweight.” Then, fastening his phos¬ 
phoric eyes on me, he said to me in a voice as strident as the 
miauling of a cat that has just swallowed a fish bone: “ The 
old Pharaoh will not be pleased; the dear man loved his 
daughter.” 

“ You speak of him as if you were his contemporary. Old as 
you are, you do not go quite back to the pyramids of Egypt,” I 
answered him laughingly, from the threshold of his shop. 

I went back home well content with my acquisition. To avail 
myself of it at once, I placed the foot of the divine Princess 
Hermonthis upon a pile of papers—the rough draft of some 
verses—an indecipherable mosaic of erasures; articles begun; 
forgotten letters mailed in the drawers, a mistake often happen¬ 
ing to absent minded people. The effect was charming, odd 
and romantic. 

Quite satisfied with this adornment, I went out into the streets 
and walked about with the gravity and pride befitting a man 
who has the ineffable advantage over all the people he elbows, 
of possessing a piece of the Princess Hermonthis, Pharaoh’s 
daughter. 

I considered everybody supremely ridiculous who did not 
own, like myself, a genuinely Egyptian paperweight, and it 
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seemed to me a sensible man’s true business should be to have 
a mummy’s foot on his desk. 

Fortunately, the meeting with a few friends made me think of 
something else besides my infatuation with my recent acquisi¬ 
tion. I went oif to dine with them, for it would have been diffi¬ 
cult for me to dine by myself. 

When I came home in the evening, my brains being somewhat 
stimulated, a gentle whiff of Oriental perfume delicately tickled 
my olfactory apparatus—the heat of the room had slightly 
warmed up the natron, the bitumen and the myrrh, in which the 
embalmers had bathed the Princess’ body. It was a faint per¬ 
fume, though very penetrating, a perfume that four thousand 
years had been unable to evaporate. 

The dream of Egypt was eternity. Its odors have the solidity 
of granite, and last as long. 

Soon I was drinking full draughts from the black cup of 
sleep. For an hour or two everything remained opaque— 
oblivion and vacancy overwhelmed me with their dark waves. 

However, my intellectual obscurity cleared up, and dreams 
began to touch me in their silent flight. The eyes of my soul 
were opened, and I saw my chamber just as it was in fact. I 
might have thought myself awake, but a vague feeling told me 
that I was sleeping, and that something strange was about to 
happen. 

The odor of myrrh had increased in intensity, and I felt a 
slight headache, which I very reasonably attributed to a few 
glasses of champagne that we had drunk to the unknown gods 
and our future success. 

I looked at my room with a feeling of expectation not in the 
least justifiable. The furniture was quite in its place, the lamp 
was lighted upon the table, subdued by the milky whiteness of 
its glass globe; the water-colors shone under their Bohemian 
glass, the curtains hung languidly, everything looked asleep and 
still. 

But, after some moments, this so quiet apartment seemed to be 
disturbed. The woodwork creaked furtively, the log buried 
under the ashes suddenly spurted a jet of bluish gas, and the 
disks of the pateras appeared like metallic eyes, intent, as I was, 
upon the things that were going to happen. 

My eyes turned, by chance, toward the table where I had 
placed the Princess Hermonthis' foot. Instead of being mo¬ 
tionless, as becomes an embalmed foot four thousand years old, 
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it moved, quivered, and hopped over the papers like a fright 
ened frog—one would have thought it in contact with a voltaic 
pile. I heard very distinctly the hard rap made by its little 
heel, as hard as a gazelle's hoof. 

I was rather displeased with my acquisition, preferring seden¬ 
tary paperweights, and not considering it very natural for feet to 
walk about without legs, and I began to feel something that was 
much akin to fear. 

Suddenly I saw the folds of one of my curtains move, and I 
heard a noise of somebody hopping on one foot. I must confess 
that I was hot and cold alternately; that I felt an unknown chill 
run down my back, and that my hair, standing on end, made my 
nightcap rise up in the air. 

The curtains were half opened, and I saw coming towards me 
the strangest figure that can be imagined. It was a young girl, 
very dark caf£-aa-lait colored, like the bayadere Amani, of 
perfect beauty and of purest Egyptian type. She had almond- 
shaped eyes with comers drawn up, and eyebrows so black they 
looked blue; her nose was of delicate cut, almost Greek in its 
fineness, and she might have been taken for a bronze statue of 
Corinth, if the prominence of her cheekbones and the slightly 
African expansion of her mouth had not indicated, beyond all 
doubt, the hieroglyphic race of the banks of the Nile. 

Her slender and spindle-tumed arms, like those of very young 
girls, were circled with some sort of metallic and glass rings. 
Her hair was all in plaits, and upon her breast hung an idol in 
green clay, whose whip with its seven lashes indicated Isis, the 
conductor of souls. A gold plate glittered on her forehead, and 
some tracery of paint peeped through her coppery cheeks. 

As for her costume, it was very strange. Imagine a dress of 
wrappings, covered with black and red hieroglyphics, stiffened 
with bitumen, and apparently belonging to a freshly unswaddled 
mummy. 

By one of those leaps in thought so frequent in dreams, I 
heard the cracked and hoarse voice of the bric-a-brac dealer, 
who was repeating like a monotonous refrain the sentence he 
had pronounced in his shop with so enigmatic an intonation: 
“ The old Pharaoh will not be pleased; the dear man loved his 
daughter.” 

There was one strange circumstance that did not much reassure 
me: the apparition had only one foot; the other leg was broken 
off at the ankle. She directed her course toward the table, 
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where the mummy's foot was moving and jumping about with 
increased activity. Reaching there, she leaned upon the edge, 
and I saw a tear come into her eyes. 

Although she did not speak, I clearly discerned her meaning. 
She looked at her foot—for it was certainly hers—with an expres¬ 
sion of coquettish sadness infinitely graceful; but the foot leaped 
and ran to and fro, as if impelled by springs of steel. Two or 
three times she stretched out her hands to seize it, but did not 
succeed in doing so. 

Then there took place, between the Princess Hermonthis and 
her foot, which appeared to be endowed with a separate life, a 
very odd dialogue, in a very ancient Coptic, such as might have 
been spoken some thirty centuries ago among the tombs of the 
country of Serapis. Fortunately for this evening, I knew Coptic 
to perfection. 

The Princess Hermonthis said, in a tone of voice as sweet 
and vibrating as a crystal bell: “ Well, my dear little foot, you 
keep running away from me, yet I took good care of you. I 
bathed you with scented water in an alabaster basin; I rubbed 
your heel with pumice stone dipped in palm-oil; your nails were 
cut with gold pincers and polished with a hippopotamus' tooth. 
I was careful to choose for you painted and embroidered shoes 
with the points turned up, which made you the envy of all the 
young girls of Egypt. You had, on your great toe, rings repre¬ 
senting the sacred scarabteus; and you carried the lightest body 
a lazy foot could wish for.” 

The foot answered in a sulky and grieved tone : “ You know 
very well that I no longer belong to myself. I have been 
bought and paid for. The old shopkeeper knew what he was 
about. He is still angry with you for having refused to marry 
him. It is a trick that he has played you. The Arab who broke 
open your coffin in the subterranean pit in the necropolis of 
Thebes, was sent by him. He wanted to prevent your going to 
the meeting of the people of the dark in the lower cities. Have 
you five gold pieces to redeem me ? ” 

“ Alas! no. My gems, my rings, my purses of gold and sil¬ 
ver, all have been stolen from me,” replied the Princess Her¬ 
monthis with a sigh. 

“ Princess,” then exclaimed I, “ never have I unjustly retained 
anybody's foot! Although you have not the five louis which it 
cost me, 1 give it back gladly. I should be in despair at mak¬ 
ing a cripple of so amiable a person as the Princess Hermonthis.” 
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I said off this speech in a sort of troubadour tone, that must 
have surprised the beautiful Egyptian. She cast on me a glance 
of gratitude, and her eyes lighted up with a bluish glitter. She 
grasped her foot, which this time submitted, like a woman about 
to put on her shoe, and adjusted it on her leg with much skill. 
This operation finished, she walked two or three steps in the 
room, as if to assure herself that she was really no longer a 

“ Ah, how pleased my father will be, he who was so disconso¬ 
late at my mutilation, and who, from the day of my birth, set a 
whole people to dig me out so deep a tomb that it might pre¬ 
serve me intact until that supreme day when .souls must be 
weighed in the scales of Amend! Come with me to my father; 
he will receive you well; you have restored me my foot.” 

I thought this proposition a matter of course. I put on a 
dressing gown with great figures, which gave me a very Pha¬ 
raonic air. In haste, I incased my feet in Turkish slippers, and 
I told the Princess Hermonthis that I was ready to follow her. 

Before starting off, Hermonthis took from her neck the little 
green clay figure and laid it upon the scattered papers that cov¬ 
ered my table. 

“ It is only right,” said she, smilingly, “ that I should replace 
your paperweight.” 

She held out to me her hand, which was as soft and cold as 
an adder’s skin, and we departed. For some time we shot with 
the rapidity of an arrow through a fluid and grayish medium, in 
which outlines scarcely visible passed on the right and on the 
left. For a moment, we saw only water and the sky. A few 
minutes later, obelisks began to loom up, and massive buildings 
and steps, bordered by sphinxes, became visible on the horizon. 

We had arrived. The Princess led me before a mountain of 
rose granite, in which was an opening so narrow and low that it 
would have been difficult to distinguish from the fissures of the 
stone, if two stelee decorated with sculpture had not made it 
evident. Hermonthis lighted a torch and started off, walking 
ahead of me. 

There were corridors hewn out of the living rock. The walls, 
covered with panels of hieroglyphics and allegorical processions, 
must have busied thousands of arms during thousands of years. 
These corridors, interminable in length, led into square cham¬ 
bers, in the middle of which were made shafts, which we de¬ 
scended by means of steps or winding stairs. These shafts brought 
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us to other chambers, whence diverged other corridors, varie¬ 
gated, likewise, with hawks, coiled serpents, the tan, the crook, 
mystic boats, prodigious labor that no living eye was to look 
upon, interminable legends in granite that the dead alone had 
time to read in eternity. 

At last, we came into a hall so spacious, so enormous, so 
measureless, that the end of it could not be perceived. As far 
as the eye could reach extended rows of monstrous columns— 
between which quivered livid stars of yellowish light—these shin¬ 
ing points revealing incalculable depths. 

The Princess Hermonthis still kept hold of my hand and 
graciously saluted the mummies of her acquaintance. My eyes 
grew accustomed to this dusky twilight and began to discern 

1 saw, seated upon their thrones, the kings of the subterranean 
races, tall, dried-up old men, wrinkled, of parchment hue, black 
with naphtha and bitumen, adorned with golden headdresses, 
barbed with breastplates and gorgets, studded with precious 
stones, with eyes fixed like those of a sphinx, and with long 
beards whitened by the snows of the centuries. Behind them 
their embalmed people stood, in the stiff and constrained pos¬ 
tures of Egyptian art, preserving eternally the attitude prescribed 
by the hieratic codex. Behind the people their contemporary 
cats, ibises, and crocodiles mewed, flapped their wings and 
sneered, made more monstrous still by their swaddling bands. 

All the Pharaohs were there, Cheops, Kephren, Psammatichus, 
Sesostris, Amenophis—all the dark lords over the pyramids and 
tombs. Upon a more elevated platform sat King Chronos, and 
Xisuthrus, who lived at the time of the flood, and Tubal Cain, 
who preceded him. 

The beard of King Xisuthrus had grown so that it had already 
wound seven times around the granite table on which he leaned, 
musing and somnolent 

Farther away, in a dusty vapor, through the mist of eternities, 
I could vaguely distinguish the seventy-two preadamite kings 
with their seventy-two nations, now forever banished. 

Having allowed me to enjoy this dizzy spectacle for several 
minutes, the Princess Hermonthis presented me to Pharaoh, her 
father, who nodded to me very majestically. 

“ I have found my foot again ! I have found my foot again!" 
cried the Princess, clapping her little hands, with all the marks 
of frantic joy. “ This is the gentleman who gave it back to me.” 
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The Kerne races, the Nashi races, all the black, bronzed, 
copper-colored races repeated in chorus: “ The Princess Her- 
monthis has found her foot again ! ” 

Xisuthrus himself was moved. He raised his heavy eyelids, 
passed his fingers through his mustache, and cast upon me a 
glance burdened with the weight of centuries. 

“ By Oms, the dog of hell, and by Tmei, the daughter of the 
sun and of truth, this is a brave and worthy boy,” said Pharaoh, 
pointing toward me with his lotus-tipped sceptre. ” What do 
you want for your reward ? " 

Emboldened by that audacity belonging to dreams, in which 
nothing appears impossible, I asked for the hand of Hermonthis. 
The hand for the foot seemed to me an antithetical reward in very 
good taste. 

Pharaoh opened his glassy eyes wide in surprise at my jest and 

“ What country do you belong to, and how old are you ? ” 

“ I’m a Frenchman, and I’m twenty-seven years old, venerable 
Pharaoh.” 

“ Twenty-seven years old, and he wants to marry the Princess 
Hermonthis who is thirty centuries old,” cried at once all the 
thrones and all the circles of nations. 

Hermonthis alone did not appear to find anything unreason¬ 
able in my demands. 

“ If you were only two thousand years old,” replied the aged 
King, “ I would very willingly give you the Princess; but the 
disproportion is too great; and then our daughters must have 
husbands that last. You don’t know any longer how to preserve 
yourselves. The last ones brought here, hardly fifteen centuries 
ago, are now nothing more than a pinch of ashes. Look; my 
flesh is as hard as basalt, my bones are bars of steel. I shall 
be at the last day of the world with the same body and face I 
had when I was alive. My daughter, Hermonthis, will last 
longer than a bronze statue. Then the wind will have dispersed 
the last speck of your dust, and Isis, herself, who succeeded in 
finding the fragments of Osiris, would be troubled to bring your 
body together once more. See how vigorous I am still and what 
a grip I have,” said he, shaking my hand in the English fashion 
and making my rings cut into my fingers. 

He gave me such a squeeze that I woke up, and I saw my 
friend Alfred, who was tugging at my arm and shaking me to 
rouse me out of my sleep. 
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“Well, you sound sleeper, must I carry you out into the street 
and let off some fireworks in your ears ? It is past noon. Don’t 
you remember you promised to come and take me to see M. 
Aguado’s Spanish pictures ? ” 

“ Dear me, I had forgotten all about it.” said I, while dress¬ 
ing. “ We will go there at once. I have the tickets here on my 
table.” 

I stepped over to get it; but imagine my astonishment, when, 
instead of the mummy’s foot I had bought the day before, I saw 
the little green image put in its place by the Princess Hermon- 






